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Life Assurance 


ITS FUNCTION. The main function of Life Assurance is the 
protection of present or prospective dependants against hardship 
resulting from your premature death and provision for yourself and 
them in later years if you survive normally. 


INVESTMENT. Life Assurance, especially Endowment Assurance, 
is however also the best possible long-term investment, because the 
money is invested wisely, and partly in “ growth equities,” by the Life 
Assurance Companies and because it is the only form of investment 
subsidised by the Government. The subsidy consists of Income Tax 
Allowance on two-fifths of Premiums. For those liable to Tax at 
7s. 9d. in the £ this means 15.5%. Thus, a net outlay of £84 10s. a year 
provides a premium of £100 a year, which is 18.34% increase. 


SELECTION. There is a deal of difference between Companies and 
between various types of Policy. Therefore, do NOT deal directly 
with any Company or its representatives. You need the unbiased 
advice of a Broker specialising in Service problems. I offer this advice 
without fee or obligation. I am not tied to any Company, and select 
the most favourable for each type of risk. 


INFORMATION REQUIRED. May I suggest you should let me 
know your date of birth, whether married or single, dates of birth and 
sexes of children, rates of pay and next increase, and how much you 
can afford in addition to any existing outlay. If you have any Policies 
in force, I recommend you to let me inspect them and tell you whether 
they are good value. In any case they may affect the type of new 
Policy you should consider. With this information, I can give you 
recommendations which you can accept or reject as you please. 


FLYING RISKS. For aircrew, extra Premiums are required, but the 
net cost is NOT greatly increased, because a large part of the extra 
cost is refunded by Air Ministry (or Admiralty or War Office for 
Royal Navy and Army). I always give full figures and explanations. 


RETIRED or RETIRING. OFFICERS are advised to consult me in 
regard to House Purchase, Investment of Capital, and the advantages of 
commuting half Retired Pay. 


PARENTS are invited to enquire about a new Child’s Deferred Policy, 
With Profits from the outset. 


GENERAL INSURANCES. We also arrange Kit, Motor, Winter 
Sports and all other Insurances in the best markets. 


Brigadier R. T. Williams (R. T. Williams Ltd.) 


2, Duke Street, Brighton 
Telephone Brighton 24081 /2 

















The importance of extremely clear communications in any 
military operation cannot be stressed too strongly. With 
these VHF equipments speech clarity is assured. Now coming 
into general use, these equipments give reliability and flexi- 
bility never before achieved under mobile conditions. Com- 
pletely sealed against dust and moisture, they are ‘as tough 
as a tank’. 


clear command 


communications 


VHF means: 

predictable and consistent communication by day and night 
complete freedom from long range interference 

no skip, no long range interception 


excellent speech quality (communication with voice recog- 
nition gives authenticity) 


instant selection of desired frequency—no netting 








The C.42 VHF Transmitter-Receiver and Power Pack 
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Wireless Set C.42 (VHF Transmitter-Receiver) 
For speech communication between troop, 
squadron and regimental HQ. Facilities for 
FM speech on 241 separate channels in the 
VHF band; built-in crystal calibrators. An 
amplifier is incorporated for intercommuni- 
cation between crew personnel. Available 
with either vibrator or transistorised power 
supply unit. 


Wireless Set B.47 (VHF Transmitter-Receiver) 
For short range speech communication. 
Primarily intended as the third ‘C’ set for use 
as a tank to infantry link. 181 separate chan-- 
nels are available in the VHF band. 


Wireless Set B.48 (VHF Transmitter-Receiver) 
Designed primarily for short range speech 
communication such as forward observation 
officer to gun positions. 121 separate 
channels in the VHF band. 








The B.47 VHF Transmitter-Receiver The B.48 VHF Transmitter-Receiver 


Telecommunications Division - Electronic and Equipment Group 
THE PLESSEY COMPANY LIMITED 
liford * Essex ‘ Telephone: liiford 3040 


The Overseas Sales Organisation 


PLESSEY INTERNATIONAL LIMITED - ILFORD - ESSEX 
eet 








METROPOLITAN COLLECE 


Specialised Postal Coaching for the Army 


PRACTICAL AND WRITTEN 
Staff College and Promotion Examinations 


Specially devised Postal Courses to provide adequate practice for written and 
oral examinations—All maps supplied—Complete Model Answers to all Tests— 
Expert guidance by experienced Army Tutors—Authoritative Study Notes—All 
Tuition conducted through the medium of the post—Air Mail to Officers overseas 
—Moderate fees payable by instalments. 


ALSO INTENSIVE COMMERCIAL TRAINING 
FOR EMPLOYMENT ON RETIREMENT 

















Write today for particulars and/or advice, stating examination or 
civilian career in which interested, to the Secretary, (M4), 
Metropolitan College, St. Albans. 


St ALBANS 

















THE ARMY, NAVY & GENERAL 
Assurance Association Ltd. 


has, since 1900, specialised in the insurance requirements of Officers in 
H.M. Services. It transacts all forms of insurance, except life, and has 
a well-deserved reputation for prompt and generous claims settlements. 
Its Directors know, from personal experience, of the insurance problems 
peculiar to Service life, and the Association therefore conducts its business 


with a special understanding of the requirements of Serving and Retired 
Officers. 





Directors : 
Captain W. H. Coombs, C.B.E., R.N.R., (Hon.) Chairman. 
A. Foxall, A.L.N.A. ; Vice-Admiral Sir Sydney M. Raw, K.B.E., C.B. ; 
E. H. Totterdill, F.C.L.1. 


Head Office : 
“ Woodruffe House ”, Coopers Row, Trinity Square, London, E.C.3. 
Telephone : ROYal 2923. 


Branches : 
Aldershot. Launceston. Ballymena, Northern Ireland. Southampton. 
Colchester. 











Officers’ Kit, Comprehensive Householders, Personal Accident, Motor, Fire, Burglary, Marine, etc. 
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MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, ENGLAND 
































DOCTOR TAKEN OUT TO 
DUTCH TANKER 





GREAT YARMOUTH & GORLESTON, NOR- 
FOLK. At 10.58 on the morning of the 24th March, 
1960, Lloyd’s agent at Great Yarmouth informed 
the honorary secretary that there was a sick man 
aboard the Dutch tanker Mare Novum, which was 
proceeding towards Yarmouth Roads. The master 
had asked for a life-boat to meet him with a doctor. 
The life-boat Louise Stephens, with a doctor on 
board, was launched at low water at 1.2. There was 
a fresh easterly wind with a heavy swell. The doctor 
boarded the tanker and found the patient lying in 
the engine room with severe internal injuries. He 
decided the man was in too bad a state to be landed 
by life-boat. The tanker entered the harbour, where 
the patient was taken by ambulance to hospital. 
The life-boat reached her station at 1.31. 


This is another true story of the Life-Boat Service — 
typical of the work that is going on day and night, 
year in, year out. 







An English 
. Coxswain 


The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is 
supported wholly by voluntary contributions. 


YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR 
CONTRIBUTION TO:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


R.N.L.I. 








THE PARKER GALLERY 


FOUNDED 1750 


Specialists in Old Marine 

and Military Prints, 

Paintings, Models, Weapons 
and Curios. 


SERVICE PERSONNEL 
ESPECIALLY WELCOME. 


CATALOGUES FREE FROM 


2, Albemarle Street, 
Piccadilly, 
London, W.1 
Phone : GROsvENoR 5906-7 


Open Saturdays 10—1 p.m. 
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Good tweed looks 


A ready made raglan overcoat; fawn or grey 
bird's eye, or check. £22.15.6. 


Gieves 


LinmMiTeo 
Service and Civilian Tailors and Outfitters 


27 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1 
Telephone : HYDe Park 2276 

















Mullard Equipment Limited 
provides a wide range of 
equipments for both military 
and civil communications. 


Mullard Equipment Limited has exten- 
sive experience in the manufacture of 





telec ications equipment to the 
stringent standards of performance and 
reliability demanded for military appli- 
cations. Many of the sets designed and 
manufactured by Mullard Equipment 
Limited are standard equipment in the 
armed forces of the United Kingdom and 
other NATO countries. The SL 56 
_— illustrated here is an example of new 





equipment recently put into production. 


HF Command Transmitter SL 56 

An extremely versatile equipment which 
can be employed for a variety of ser- 
vices by the use of alternative drive 
units such as the well-known Cll and 
SL 63. The SL 56 is continuously 
tunable over the frequency range of 
2-24 Mc/s and because of its unit con- 
struction is suitable for mobile working 
in vehicles from the size of a ‘Land 
Rover’ upwards. With suitable drive 
units, the SL 56 provides the following 
outputs :— 

cw—l Kw 

FSK—1 KW 

RT—AM 300wW PM IKw ssB 800w PEP 

The SL 56 amplifier units can be 
supplied in instances where customers 
have suitable drive units. 
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Make contact with muttarp EQUIPMENT LIMITED 
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for telecommunications 








a copy. 





Information on the full range of Mullard Equipment 
Limited telecommunications equipment is given in 
an illustrated booklet; you are invited to write for 








MULLARD HOUSE 
TEL: LANGHAM 6633. 


TORRINGTON PLACE 


LONDON WC1 
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THE WORLD’S MOST OUTSTANDING 


ARMOURED VEHICLE 


The success of the ‘Centurion’ as a modern fighting vehicle is 
underlined by the fact that it has already been both ordered and 
produced in larger numbers than any other tank in the world. 
Several different Marks have been produced in quantity, and the 


latest is now in production for the British Army and some of its allies. 


VIGEERS 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED 


VICKERS HOUSE BROADWAY LONDON SW! 
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Improvement in Capital and Income by means of 
Life Assurance and Annuities. 


Many forms of Life Assurance contain a considerable element of capital gain in addition to life 
cover and all forms of Annuity do, or should, improve income substantially. The following are examples 
for which the present rates of leading Life Offices have been taken. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. A policy if taken out in “ with profits” form with a Company having a 
good bonus record, produces at maturity a sum much in excess of the net premiums paid and of course 
gives cover against death during the term of the Policy. 


Example: Male 30 next birthday. Basic sum assured—£1,000. 
Term of policy—25 years. Net premium—£35 8s. 4d. x 25 years = £885 8s. 4d. 
Maturity value at present bonus rates—£1,882. Gain—£996 lls. 8d. 


EDUCATION ASSURANCE. The younger the age of the child when assurance is effected the better, 





Example: Male parent 30 next birthday. Son aged 6 months, 
Preparatory School Pubtic School 
School fees £100 per term for 5 years. £130 per term for 5 years. 
Total £1,500 Total £1,950 
Net annual Non-profits policy With-profits policy 
premium £150 14s. Od. x 8 years £142 8s. Od. x 13 years 
= £1,205 12s. 0d. = £1,851 4s. 0d. 
Total sums received by termly 
instalments under policies £1,500 £2,839 
Gain £294 8s. 0d. £987 16s. Od. 


In each case there is a substantial saving in net cost and the addition of the profits in the case of 
the Public School goes a long way to off-set probable increases in fees. If the male parent dies before 
the policies mature, the premiums cease and the school fees are covered. 


ANNUITIES. Provided an annuity qualifies as a “ purchased life annuity ”, i.e. (in general terms) is 
bought with money with which the purchaser may do as he or she wishes, it is free of U.K. tax on all 
that part deemed to be return of capital. 


Examples (a) Male 60. Annuity on his life only, paid half-yearly in arrear. Purchase price—£10,000 
Annuity—£960 16s. 8d., of which £563 is free of U.K. income tax and surtax. 


(b) Male 60. Female 57. Annuity payable hali-yearly in arrear during both lifetimes 
to the death of the last survivor. Purchase price—£10,000. Annuity—£747 10s. 0d., of which 
£375 is free of U.K. income tax and surtax. 


COMMUTATION OF RETIRED PAY. By commuting a portion of his retired pay and buying a 
joint life and survivor annuity, an Officer can give considerable additional income to his wife, if he should 
die first, often with little or no reduction in present net income. 


ESTATE DUTY. The impact of Estate Duty on large estates (say £65,000 and over) can be considerably 
diminished and present net income increased by a combination of whole-life assurance and annuity, and 
no medical is required. 


We are always happy to advise on individual cases and this we do without obligation or fee. We 
are not tied to any particular Company and keep up-to-date tables of rates of all first-class Companies. 


H. A. OUTHWAITE & CO. LTD. Associated Insurance Brokers, 


Telephone: Abbey 1803. 25 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 











GLENDINING & CO., LTD. 


Specialists in the 
SALE BY AUCTION 


of 
NAVAL & MILITARY MEDALS & DECORATIONS, 
ARMS, ARMOUR, ETC. 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate at recognised rates 


Expert advice immediately available for intending 
sellers and buyers without charge or obligation 


Subscription rate for Sale Catalogues — 5s. 0d. per annum 


Further information may be obtained 
from the Auctioneers at their Offices and Galleries 


at 


7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 


(Telephone: MAYfair 0416) 




















THE OFFICERS’ PENSIONS SOCIETY 


Chairman : 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Sirk Ernest Down, K.B.E., C.B. 


Vice-Chairman : 
Vice-ApMirRAL H. T. Batture-Grouman, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. 


The Society’s activities influenced the grant of: Increases in Officers’ Widows’ 
Pensions from December, 1952, and in the retired pay of some 8,250 officers from Ist 
April, 1954; the 1956 and 1959 Increases for all retired Officers over 60 and for widows. 

This Society was founded in 1946, and its objects are to procure the improvement 
and increase of , retired pay, and other benefits of of the three Armed 
Services, and of their widows and dependants ; and to promote in every way their 
interest and welfare. Also to assist and advise members of the Society in connection 
with pensions and retired pay, and to represent their individual problems. 

It is the only body comprising officer members from all three Services whose policy 


Retired Naval the Officers’ Association or other Service associations, but is 
complementary to them and works in co-operation with them. 
Membership is open to retired officers, to dependants of serving or retired officers, 
and to a re ore. on cones See Member- 
ro oie is £1 fe a nt, of deceased 
subscription for all, except wi ts 
officers, for whom it is 5s. 


Full particulars and forms of application can be obtained from :— 
The General Secretary, The Officers’ Pensions Society, Ltd., 171, Victoria St., 
London, S.W.1. Telephone : ViCtoria 0853. 



































A FIELD IS A FIELD ISA... 





A field down some country lane of no military significance— 
until a military formation asks for air defence 





A battery equipped with the Thunderbird A.A. Guided Weapon arrives—it came 
in standard service vehicles across country —it deployed in less than an hour—the 
air defence has been provided @ The nearby military formation moves on; so does 
the Thunderbird battery. 


@ The standard Army A.A. guided weapon e@ Being developed with C.W. tech- 
@ Completely mobile by land and air niques giving improved range and 
@ Rugged and of proven reliability more effective low-level cover and 
@ Easily assembled and serviced in the field now in final proving stage 


THUNDERBIRD 


-a ENGLISH ELECTRIC AVIATION LIMITED. A Company of 


fe BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
° 


ONE HUNDRED PALL MALL LONDON SW1 
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"SERVICE 


The Perfection of Cigarette Luxury 


WELL MADE WELL PACKED 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO AT 





ITS BEST 











You may be surprised to see this famous symbol of the Rank 
Organisation in the advertisement pages of your Journal. It has a 
logical place. 

We of Rank Precision Industries Ltd.—a group within the Rank 
Organisation—have for years manufactured many standard items 
and equipments for the Armed Forces of the Western World. Addi- 
tionally, we handle a number of special contracts in associated 
fields. Here are some items which we provide on regular basis: 


e Sights for artillery, armoured fighting vehicles and aircraft. 
e Radioactivity measuring instruments e Electronic measuring 
equipment for Guided Missiles e Lenses for aerial cameras e Film 
' processing equipment for aircraft carriers e Television and film sound 
equipment, cameras and projectors. 


We manufacture ranges of machine tools and engineers’ measuring 
instruments, and a very fast xerographic computer-output-printer 
working at 50 lines per second, some of which have “been ordered 
by the Government. 


Among the famous names in the Rank Precision Industries Group are 
Taylor, Taylor & Hobson - Kershaw - Bell & Howell - G.B-Kalee - Harkness 


le RANK PRECISION INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
f\ 


‘Re MORTIMER HOUSE, 37-41 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W.1. TELEPHONE > MUSEUM 5432 




















Westland P531 


range 

of turbine 
powered 
Helicopters 
in the 
World 


in production now 


Westland Gnome Whirlwind 





Westland Wessex 


WES TL A ND the great name in HELICOPTERS 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED - YEOVIL - ENGLAND 


Incorporating SAUNDERS-ROE DIVISION, BRISTOL HELICOPTER DIVISION and FAIREY AVIATION DIVISION 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


Te end of a year is always a favourite time for stocktaking. The end of a 
decade is even better, for it brings depth and proportion to the exercise. 
With the turn of 1960 into 1961, it is instinctive to glance back through the 
pages of ten years’ issues of this JoURNAL and to try to discover some general patterns 
of thought that may run through the lectures and articles which have been printed 
in our pages. It can, of course, only be done in the most general terms, for the variety 
is wide and the volume comparatively large. 


Perhaps the most surprising discovery is the very small proportion of the whole 
which deals directly with the major problem facing us in our modern Service life, 
that of the nuclear deterrent. On the face of it there would appear to be a considerable 
reluctance even to try to discuss the impact of the new weapon on the shape and the 
organization of the three Services. ‘There have been a few voices in the JOURNAL 
raised in criticism of Britain’s decision to provide an independent deterrent; some 
discussion of the possibility of international agreement on a graduated deterrent; and 
an occasional plea for the all-out acceptance of the philosophy of the hydrogen 
bomb as the only sure safeguard against major war. The number of articles which 
attempt to relate organization or tactics to the fact of nuclear potential can be 
counted without exhausting the fingers of one hand. Taken as a proportion of the 
whole, both lecturers and correspondents on this subject have been minute in number. 
In far greater proportion the emphasis has been on war as we have known it, and the 
need to organize the Services on what might be called a limited or conventional war 
basis. 

It is possible that one of the causes of this reluctance to venture into print is 
a fairly widespread lack of knowledge of the modern developments of the nuclear 
weapon itself. Yet this is hardly enough in itself to explain the lack of discussion on 
the impact of these weapons on Service structure and organization, for the essential 
effect of the nuclear bomb, in whichever of its many varieties it is employed, is 
generally pretty widely appreciated. For better or for worse this thing is with us 
now and is one of the facts of our lives; so great a fact indeed that one would think 
that a majority of Service writing today would be coloured by it. Yet if the lectures 
and articles in the JoURNAL are any guide, there would seem to be a remarkable 
tendency in this country to shut our eyes to the implications of its existence as a 
weapon. A quick study of similar Service publications on this side of the Atlantic 
indicates that this JoURNAL is not alone in reflecting this odd reluctance to try to 
come to grips with the problem and to evolve a philosophy of war based on the fact 
of nuclear explosion, 
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Carried to its logical conclusion, belief in the efficacy of the bomb as a true 
and valid deterrent should automatically lead to the organization of the Services 
for limited war only. To do otherwise is implicitly to express disbelief that the deter- 
rent will in fact deter. Unfortunately it is not quite as easy as that, for limited 
war argues some approximate approach to parity both in size of forces and in numbers 
of weapons of war in the opposing camps, even allowing for the offensive-defensive 
ratio. Hence the advent of the tactical nuclear weapon, which raises an inevitable 
corollary of ascending scales of magnitude until the ultimate is released in 
retaliation. 


The problem is neither an easy nor a pretty one. Yet we shall never reach an 
acceptable or logical conclusion by shutting our eyes to it, and on the evidence we 
are examining, this seems to be what we have been doing, at least if the JouRNAL 
can be accepted as a general medium of military thought. Even allowing for the 
fact that by far the greater part of the total Western deterrent is in the hands of 
the United States, the awareness of nuclear capability in America (and in consequence 
the formulation of nuclear strategy) is infinitely greater than in Britain and out of 
all proportion to the relative size of the national stocks of these weapons. We may 
not be entirely happy with what we know of American nuclear strategy, but at least 
they have a strategy. Have we? 


The question before us is not whether our adoption of the weapon is right or 
wrong. The decision that Britain should become a nuclear power was taken years 
ago, and as a result of that decision we now own the bomb, and presumably also a 
modest variety of smaller nuclear weapons. Yet where can we find any worthwhile 
expression of opinion and argument as to the best Service organization to dovetail 
smoothly into our new armoury? This should surely be the burning question of 
our times. It is by discussion and argument that policy should be formulated, 
and in such discussion and argument every voice should have its say. 


This adverse balance is being redressed in the second half of our lecture 
programme for the present season, when four of the five lectures arranged deal with 
some aspect of nuclear warfare. It is to be hoped that they will stimulate further 
discussion in the pages of the JOURNAL as well as in the lecture hall. 


* ~ * 


Another trend which a glance back through the pages of the JOURNAL reveals 
is a growing interest and inquiry into the characteristics and problems of the 
individual members of the Commonwealth. In one respect this can perhaps be 
taken as an indication that the ‘ Great White Chief’ outlook is at last finally and 
totally dead, and not before it was time. It was a barren policy even in the 1770s, 
when the then American colonies took forceful measures to show up its limitations, 
and since then it has caused an infinity of trouble and ill-will. 

This, however, is merely a negative thought. On the positive side, this surge 
of interest reveals an awareness that the ties which bind the Commonwealth are 
not only cultural and economic but military as well. There are indications that more 
and more we are thinking of defence with a Commonwealth, instead of purely a 
national, background. Basically this is nothing new, but the growing awareness of 
it is. 

It is a prospect that could be elaborated. Fundamentally there is sufficient 
community of interest throughout the Commonwealth to warrant an even closer 
tie-up between the various national forces than exists today. In the world’s 
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armouries, the forces of Britain, of Canada, of Australia, of New Zealand, or indeed 
of any member of the Commonwealth, cut no great figure today. Manpower and 
national economy are, in each of these nations, limiting agents which dictate the size 
of forces. But taken as a whole, and with a co-ordinated defence policy on a global 
scale, Commonwealth forces would present a far more imposing figure, and one which 
should cause any would-be aggressor to pause and think. 


This may be looking rather farther into the future than present-day conditions 
warrant, but it is not impossible given a little goodwill and mutual understanding and 
tolerance. There might, for example, be a wider exchange of units (ships, aircraft, 
formations) for periods of service with the forces of other Commonwealth nations, 
or a more emphatic programme of joint training and exercise to weld together the 
different doctrines of war into a combined pattern. This, indeed, is happening now in 
N.A.T.O. and S.E.A.T.O., but that need not militate against a similar practice in a 
purely Commonwealth setting. It would surely be gain to all concerned, and not 
only in the military field. 


* * * 


In this issue we resume the publication of lectures given in the Institution. That 
there were none in the November JOURNAL was due to the Jater than usual start of 
our lecture programme. Field-Marshal Lord Slim on Australia, Mr. Goold-Adams on 
Africa, and Major-General Hackett on the education of the officer is a good selection 


to start with, for all are experts on their subjects and each lecture produced a 
penetrating discussion. 


GOLD MEDAL AND TRENCH GASCOIGNE 
PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION, 1960 


Entries were received from competitors under the following noms de plume: 
Kim; Cornstalk; Ex Africa semperaliquid novi; Union is_ strength; 
Daedalus; I must go down to the seas again; Your bait of falsehood takes this 
carp of truth; Etiam diabolus audiatur; Doggerello; Una mente; That all 
might obtain justice and protection; Nimrod; Que s’excuse s’accuse; The Services 
—a time for re-appraisal; Ap Shenkin; Noli me tangere; In giving freedom 
to the slave, we assure freedom to the free; Flame Lily. Total—xz8. 
The results will be announced at the Annual General Meeting on Tuesday, 


2nd May, 1961, and will be published in the August issue of the JouRNAL containing 
the Proceedings of the Meeting. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Annual General Meeting will be held at 3 p.m. on Tuesday, 2nd May, 1961. 
The Council will present their Annual Report and Accounts for 1960, and will make 
any proposals that are appropriate to the Annual General Meeting. Copies of the 
Annual Report and Accounts can be obtained on application to the Secretary after 
18th April, 1961. 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH TROPHY 


The Duke of Edinburgh Trophy for 1960 was won by No. 41 Commando, 
Royal Marines. It is awarded for skill in combat marksmanship and endurance 
and is for competition among all units of which the Duke of Edinburgh is Captain- 
General, Colonel-in-Chief, or Honorary Air Commodore. 











AUSTRALIA AND HER PLACE IN THE WORLD 


By Fre_p-MarsHAL THE VISCOUNT SLIM OF YARRALUMLA, 
K.G., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., G.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


On Wednesday, 9th November, 1960, at 3 p.m. 
ApmirAL Str Henry Moorz, G.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., D.L., in the Chair 


Tue CuatrRMAN: This is our first lecture of this session, and we are particularly 
lucky to have with us this afternoon, Field-Marshal Lord Slim to speak on “ Australia 
and Her Place in the World.” I shall not talk any more about him just now, but just 
simply ask him to talk to us. 


LECTURE 


WAS not quite sure when I was asked to talk to you about Australia that you 
i done the best thing in getting a Governor-General who has so recently 

returned to this country. To Governors-General of Australia, the Australians, 
being the kind of people they are, always present everything as nicely and gently 
as they can, and if a Governor-General were a simple-minded man like myself, 
he might get the impression that things were better than they were. Also there is a 
certain amount of discretion that attaches to the office, even when one has left it. 
However, having mentioned those two disabilities, I will do my best. 


Australia, like every other country, owes its place in the world to its geography 
and to its history, and if you will be patient with me I should like first just to remind 
you of the things in the geography and history of Australia that seem to me to have 
had a very considerable effect on her development and her place in the world. 


The first thing that strikes one about Australia—and the first thing the 
Australians will tell one—is the size of the place. It is a bit elementary to remind 
you, but Australia is very big. If you picked it up and then planted it down on 
Europe, the north-west would be in Denmark, the north-east in the northern part 
of European Russia, the south-west would be in Morocco, and Greece would be 
covered by the south-east. It is about 3,500 miles across from east to west, and 
about 2,000 miles from north to south. Australia is big, and that has a tremendous 
influence on her development. 


One can measure distance in two ways—in miles or in hours, The advent of the 
air era has, of course, reduced the effect of distance tremendously, and that has been 
supplemented by improved communications, such as wireless. Distance, therefore, 
is not so great a handicap to the administration of the country as it used to be, but 
although the Australians have the best and cheapest internal airlines in the world, 
distance is still, to the ordinary person who cannot get his fare paid by Government 
or his business, a very considerable handicap in travel. 

The climate, partly owing to Australia’s size, varies. Up in the north there is 
an equatorial, tropical climate, while down in the south—Tasmania, Victoria, and 
New South Wales—the climate is very much warmer than that in the U.K. but much 
like it. 

Australia, while we always think of it as very new, is actually the oldest land 
in the world. For millions of years it has been eroded by wind and water, so that 
most of it has really a well-scrubbed surface. The vast area in the centre is a 
tableland that has been scrubbed so much that there is very little left except rather 
bare, desert, stony ground. 
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Rainfall is the main factor in Australia. Owing to the erosion of the country 
there are very few hills—which means that not a great deal of snow is collected— 
and there are very few rivers, while those there are are neither very large nor very 
navigable. The rainfall is remarkable. Thirty-four per cent. of the country has an 
annual average rainfall of less than 10 in., and one cannot do very much with a 
rainfall like that. It means that very often for two years there is no rain at all. 
Forty-two per cent. of the area has a rainfall that is better than that, but which still 
only permits of light grazing; it does not permit of intensive agriculture of any 
kind. The remaining 24 per cent. has a rainfall which allows of what we would 
call normal agriculture, and much more intensive grazing. That 24 per cent. is 
quite a piece. It is 464 million acres, which is quite a lot. The size of the cattle 
and sheep properties is remarkable. Just before I came home I was on one of 6,000 
square miles—and that would be a big farm anywhere. In everything, water remains 
the chief consideration in Australia. There is this arid centre piece, and of the rest, 
the part that is reasonably suitable for ordinary agriculture is mainly a strip 
round the southern coast. That, geographically, is what has affected Australia. 


Australia had no history at all until the end of the 18th century, when it was, 
for all practical purposes, discovered by Europeans. They found a country that was 
really living in the Stone Age. The true natives of Australia—those who are wild— 
are still the most primitive people I have ever met anywhere. They have no iron, 
no clothing, no weaving, no domestic animals, no crops. They have not even any 
housing. They do not have sheds or huts or anything. The nearest they get to a 
house is to pull together a few bushes and make a thing called a ‘ whirly.’ Then 
they all pile into it in order of seniority so far as I could make out, looking at them, 
with all the little spaces between them filled by dogs. I spent some time with 
one tribe and I was told—though they may have been pulling my leg—that they 
measured the coldness of the night by saying it was a one-, two-, or three-dog night ; 
rather like talking of hot-water bottles. 


The United Kingdom really began to get interested in Australia when we lost 
the American colonies, and I am afraid that the first object was to find somewhere 
to send the convicts who had formerly gone to the Virginia plantations. We had a 
bit of a race with the French as to who got it. A lot of the names on the West 
Coast are French, a memory of the time of the Napoleonic wars when the French 
nearly got ahead of us. 


The development of the country was very slow. It was entirely agricultural— 
mainly wheat, wool, and cattle—but the great distances between the various settle- 
ments along the coast, and their complete lack of communications between one 
another, except, rather slowly, by shipping, led to the inauguration of a number of 
separate States. There was very slow progress and development until the ’fifties 
and ’sixties of the last century when the gold rush came. 


Gold was discovered, and the population of Australia went up with a tremendous 
jump when people came from all over the world—but mostly, still, from Great Britain 
—to find their fortunes in the gold fields. One thing about the gold fields was that 
they were in great contrast to gold fields in other parts of the world in that, while 
the miners were pretty tough and perhaps not very refined, they were, on the whole, 
well behaved—I suppose a throwback to the old British tradition of order. They 
were kept in order by very few police and troopers, and there were never those gun 
battles that one sees. at least in American films. They also had a bushranger or 
two, but they were comparatively harmless. 
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The gold rush gradually died down, and progress became more steady and secure. 
Then came the two world wars, and they had a terrific effect—especially the second 
one. The second World War was a great shock to Australia because, under the 
protection of the Royal Navy, she had up to then led a very sheltered life and the 
mainstream of events in the world had passed the Australians by. Suddenly they 
woke up to a realization that, in a ring right round the north were 1,200 million 
Asians—and a very nasty lot of chaps called the Japanese. They were very nearly 
invaded, and had rather a fright. They also learned that in cases like that, Great 
Britain could really do very little to defend them. 


Luckily for them, America stepped in, and Australia was fortunate enough 
to escape without ever having a hostile landing on her shores. Incidentally, as 
far as I know, Australia is the only country that has never had a war fought on its 
own soil, There may be others, but I have never heard of them. In many ways 
that has been lucky; in others, perhaps, not quite so lucky. 


Since those wars, the development of Australia has been tremendously rapid, 
both industrially and politically, but the history of Australia up to then had, I 
think—and this is very much my own idea—a great effect on the Australian 
character. Until the gold rush of a hundred years ago, hardly anybody came to 
Australia except for two reasons; a man was either sent there very much against 
his will or he came because he wanted to get away from the social conditions in the 
United Kingdom. He did not like touching his hat to the squire; he did not like 
the parson telling him to be content with the state of life into which God had put 
him. Altogether, he wanted to get away somewhere where he could have a chance. 
I think that the memory of that, and that ancestry, has had an effect on the 
Australian character—and a jolly good effect. Added to that came the necessity to 
make a living in a very hard country. 


Basically, therefore, the Australian character is one that is suspicious of any 
privilege. It is very doubtful of any claims to superior birth. It is also one that is 
prepared to face great hardship, has great courage, and tremendous initiative. It 
also has great kindness, because when men lived in the outback they had to help 
one another. The Australians still have, and are developing, that great readiness 
to help anyone who has any misfortune. When I was there I used to say that the 
Australians like one better if one breaks a leg, because they can then be really kind. 
But the Australian character is magnificent. There are always exceptions both 
ways, but, generally speaking, the result of their history and geography has been 
to produce in the Australians the ideal character for developing a nation. 


It is, of course, a man’s country; with such a history it was almost bound to be. 
The man takes precedence. The Australian women are very fine. They are the 
best-looking white women in the world. They walk and move infinitely better than 
white women anywhere else. They are also extremely capable. The best staff work 
in Australia is done by the Countrywomen’s Association, run entirely by women, 
and done much better than the men ever do it. In addition, they have what is, to 
me, a very endearing quality—they have a real sense of masculine superiority. 
At least, they pretend they have. For both men and women, that is a magnificent 
character to get on with developing a vast country. 

Political)y—again because of geography and other things—the various States 


grew up quite separately; independent, rather jealous, and not inclined to co-operate 
very much. The two large ones—New South Wales and Victoria—have been and 
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still are great rivals, and the smaller ones, of course, are a little inclined to gang up 


against the big ones. What might be called the State tradition is that of pioneering, 
and a jolly good one. 


Then people began to realize, as communications improved and so on, that 
Australia was really one country and had better be treated as such, and some very 
great Australian men—who would have been great in any country—worked to form 
a federation of the States and make Australia one nation, They achieved that, 
after great struggles, without any violence. The individual States surrendered 
certain of their powers to the central Government, and Australia became a nation. 
The individual States still remember that it was they who surrendered their powers 
voluntarily to the central Government, and still claim, when they get a bit uppish, 
to be sovereign States, which sometimes causes a little friction. But it is a little 
difficult to be a sovereign State if it does not collect its own taxes, look after its own 
defence and its own foreign relations. Actually, Australia became a nation, not by 
Act of Parliament—although, constitutionally, she did—but on the day that the 
Australian and New Zealand troops landed on the Anzac beaches. 


That really made the Australians realize that they were a nation, and made 
the world realize it, too. One of the indications of that is this, There is a day called 
Australia Day—26th January—when people in clubs and elsewhere have large 
dinners and make speeches and so on, and the poor Governor-General is always 
expected to make a broadcast. But the real day is Anzac Day—the anniversary of 
the landing of the Australian troops in Gallipoli. The State tradition is one of 
pioneering, but the real basic tradition of Australia is a military tradition. Some- 
times they have not treated their soldiers, especially their Regular soldiers, very 
well, but basically their tradition is a military one. And it is a very fine thing that 
it should be. 


Of course, one of the little troubles that one has is these disputes between the 
States and the central Government. They are inevitable if the central Government 
collects most of the taxes and then has to apportion them out to the States. States 
like New South Wales and Victoria say: ‘It’s not fair. We collect all the taxes 
and the other money and you give it to Western Australia to build roads.” I used 
to say good-bye to the Premier of Victoria when I was on my way to Western 


Australia, and he would say: “ Be sure to have a good look at our roads in Western 
Australia.” 


I dare say that one could devise a better organization for the nation of Australia 
than these separate States—something in the nature of very large county councils 
or urban counciJs—but the distances are still great and there must be a good deal of 
local government. Besides, there are tremendous vested interests in the State 
Governments, and I cannot call to mind any Parliament in history that has, by free 
vote, abolished itself, which is what they would have to do, so I think that it will be 
a good time before anything like that happens. 


There was a dispute about where the capital of Australia should be. There 
was a great rivalry, like that between Glasgow and Edinburgh, between the 
cities of Sydney and Melbourne, which led, in the end, to the decision that the new 
capital must be not less than 200 miles from either Melbourne or Sydney. They 
built it at Canberra; a most lovely city in most beautiful country, with the best 
climate of any I have ever been in anywhere in the world. It never snows; the 
temperature never rises above roo degrees. There are mountains all round, and they 
have snow on them in the winter. One can have ski-ing in the winter and very good 
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fishing in the summer. Altogether, Canberra is a most beautiful place. If they had 
only built the buildings as well as they planted the trees, it would be one of the most 
lovely places in the world—but they are getting on with it. 


For a long time average Australians refused to accept Canberra as the capital. 
All sorts of stories used to be told of the frightful little bush town with the dreadful 
winter, but in the last six or seven years they have accepted that Canberra is the 
capital, and it is very rapidly becoming so. There are about 40,000 people in the 
town now, and most of the Government Departments have moved there, including 
Defence. There is a magnificent National University, which has brought some of 
the leading scientists of the world to live in Canberra. A large Diplomatic Corps, 
and many organizations such as chambers of commerce, are moving there. Canberra 
is now accepted as the capital. 


The British influence on politics and services has been very close; the whole 
set-up of Government is a copy of the British. Parliament is conducted in 
exactly the same way. There are two main parties; the Liberals, which we would 
call Conservatives, and Labour, which is socialist but not, on the whole, as socialist 
as the Labour Party here. They carry on their elections and their political squabbles 
in the same way but, for myself, I would say that you need not be alarmed whichever 
party is in power in Australia. At the moment, you have had the Liberal Party in 
power there for nearly seven years, but if, at the next election—and I do not prophesy 
at all—the Labour Party came in, I think that any investment you had in Australia 
would be just as safe. 


One of the great contrasts in Australia has been this vast area and the 
sparsity of Australians. The population is now just over 10 million, which is not 
much when you look at the size of the place. It is as if you had Europe with only a 
population of ro million in it; you would have to look very hard to find them. The 
Australian Government, therefore, has deliberately embarked—I think quite wisely— 
on a policy of immigration. When they started, they would have liked to get all 
their immigrants from the United Kingdom, but they could not do it. There were 
not enough coming. So they have opened immigration to the people of Europe, 
and a very large number have come. 


I believe that before the war 80 per cent. of the immigrants into Australia were 
from the British Isles. Between 1954 and 1960 the proportion each year averaged 
44 per cent. from this country, and last year it had dropped to 39 per cent. So the 
British immigrants are not in the majority. The Australians do everything they 
can to get more British, but we do not respond very much, or as much as one would 
hope. 

One of the great obstacles to British immigration, apart from full employment 
and good prospects here, is the housing in Australia. Like so many countries, housing 
there is lagging behind, and if people go out there expecting to walk straight 
into a nice house, they are very stupid and not very good immigrants. In any case, 
they do not find it. 


One hears a lot of stories about British immigrants coming back to the United 
Kingdom, but the figures do not bear that out. Of every hundred British migrants— 
workers, not children—arriving in Australia in the course of five years, six of them 
return to Great Britain saying that they do not like Australia very much; but of 
those six, three go back again. Having seen England, they decide to go back. They 
have to pay their own fare then, so they must want to go back. That means that 
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97 per cent. of the British migrants stay there and are satisfied. As for the ones you 
hear most about—well, it is like the bad soldier. You never hear of the hundred 
thousand good soldiers, but when one bad soldier spits in the Commanding Officer’s 
eye the papers are full of it. 


The immigrant who is liked best of all is the Dutchman. Dutch immigration 
has been quite large, and most successful. Next to the British, the largest nationality 
is the Italian. They make very good immigrants, especially in the hotter and more 
northern parts, where they tend to collect in very large numbers. They are very 
well behaved. There has been no suggestion of the gangster business that at one 
time marred Italian immigration into America. They are hard-working, good 
citizens. They tend to collect themselves in groups and form communities; they 
are not as easily absorbed as most of the Germans, Dutch, Scandinavians, and 
British. 

On the whole, immigration has gone very well; it has provided the necessary 
men and Australia could not do without it. I think that at present they are taking 
about as many as they can. The population of Australia is increasing by about 2 per 
cent. a year; one per cent. by natural increase and one per cent. by immigration. 
For steady absorption, without running risks of unemployment, I think that 
is a pretty good proportion. If it is kept up, at the end of the century Australia 
will have a population of 35 million, but it is not very good to prophesy what the 
population will be. The only thing one can say is that it will be very much bigger 
than it is now. 


There has been a certain amount of rather vocal criticism of the fact that 
immigration into Australia is confined to white people. I am very strongly of the 
view that it should be, and for two reasons. First, there is the economic reason. 
If one brings in coloured people, one is bound to bring in not professional people— 
it would be very wrong if one did; one does not want to bring in doctors, lawyers 
and engineers because they are badly needed in their own countries—but the 
labourers, who would have a lower standard of living and would depress the general 
standard. Secondly, Australia has the mission of being an example, a bastion of 
Western civilization in the southern hemisphere, and I believe that if one were to 
dilute the population too much she would no longer be that. 


I have one further and particular reason of my own which I do not think I have 
ever heard anyone else advance. I spent most of my working life in India—the 
old India—and places like that. I have very many friends and comrades amongst 
Indians, Pakistanis, and other Asian races. Many of those men are cleverer than me, 
better educated than me, better citizens of the world than me, and an immense 
number of them are a damned sight braver than I am. No one was ever braver than 
the Indian sepoy. I would hate to see them go to Australia and become a third-class 
community there. I would much rather they stayed in their own countries and 
developed their own countries, than be third-class citizens anywhere else. That is 
entirely my own idea, but I feel it very strongly. 


There are now three categories of citizen in Australia; the Australian born and 
bred, the new Australian, who has immigrated in his own lifetime, and the very old 
Australian, who is the aborigine. There are supposed to be 47,000 full-blooded and 
7,000 half-blooded aborigines, although I do not suppose the figures are very accurate. 
That is not enough to provide a colour problem. The Government policy is that 
they should be absorbed into the population, not necessarily by inter-marriage, but 
by education, so that they can hold their place in some such way as the Maori does 
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in New Zealand. I am told by the scientists that the Australian aborigine has one 
great advantage. In a marriage between a white person and an aborigine one will 
never get a throwback, so that, in the fourth generation, one cannot have the unfor- 
tunate surprise of suddenly producing a very black baby. Apparently the white 
strain is much more dominant and the aboriginal blood gradually fades out. 


The aborigines are very useful as stockmen, and the cattle industry could not 
be run without them. I think a good deal more might be done, although the 
Australian Government is now well aware of that, and active in training them. 
Again, I think that it is a pity that that should be done by the States. Native 
affairs should be grouped under the federal authority, and would then provide a 
much better career for those going into that work. 

Australia is now a colonial Power. She has a large colony in Papua and in 
New Guinea. New Guinea is mandated from the United Nations, and Papua is 
Australian territory. I think that it is a great pity that it is not all Australian 
territory, but it does not make very much difference and they are administered as 
one—and very well administered. It is very interesting to go, as I have gone several 
times, to see all the problems we have had in India, Africa, and Asia all beginning 
to creep in. They will all come, but the Australian Government is firmly and openly 
training the inhabitants for eventual self-government, which is the only thing to do. 


They are very interesting people. Most of them are pretty savage—I like savages. 
Some have porcupine quills stuck through their noses but, on the whole, they are 
very nice chaps and take very well to what we call civilization and to education. 
I have been engaged in my time, as I am sure many of you must have been, in what 
was called extending the frontiers of administration. We always went with a brigade 
of soldiers and a battery of artillery to do it. The Australians are doing it—I think 
for the first time in history—without the use of force. 

They have extended their administration over this most difficult and savage 
country, with mountains of from 16,000 to 19,000 ft. and valleys into which no 
white man has ever been. A young Australian goes with six native constables 
armed with riflés, and wanders into the blue. They get in touch with some tribe— 
they are all different tribes, talking different languages—and set up the 
Australian flag. They leave a couple of native policemen there. First, they have a 
little dispensary and a courthouse, then a school, then a club—a sort of co-operative 
club—and they gradually extend the administration in that way. It is a wonderful 
thing, and what is being done is not enough known in Australia itself, and completely 
unknown outside Australia. 

In the last few years since the war there have been the most terrific develop- 
ments in Australia. First of all in agriculture, which is the basic industry: improved 
pasture, conservation of water, which is most difficult, and more mechanization. 
Myxomatosis, by killing off the rabbit population, has brought about a 15 per cent. 
increase in the number of sheep. They have improved the breeds both of cattle and 
sheep, and their exports and production have gone up very much. There were 
an estimated 111 million sheep before the war, and there are now 155 million. In 
that time, too, the weight of wool has gone up from 995 million lb. to 1,690 million lb. 
Unfortunately the price has dropped, so they have not been able to get the whole 
advantage of the increased production. 

Wheat production has improved, though, strangely enough, the acreage under 
wheat has decreased. They are experimenting with new crops, such as rice. They do 
very well with rice and grow the best I have ever seen in the world. In due course there 
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will be a very great rice production, and they have already started exporting a small 
amount to Asia. To begin with, they forgot that to grow rice, whether 20,000 acres of 
it or just one acre, is much more a matter for hydraulic engineers than for farmers. 
It is not only necessary to get the water there for the crop, but also to be able to get 
rid of it at the right time because rice, like men, will drown in such circumstances. 
However, they have got that well in hand now. 


Australia is very well endowed with minerals. She has excellent coal, although 
there has been a decrease in its use largely owing to the economic nonsenses they had 
when coal was in great demand. Iron and steel are produced in very large quantities 
by a monopoly concern, Broken Hill Proprietary Company. There is a good deal of 
criticism, especially from the socialist side, that it is a monopoly—as it is—but it 
has been a very well handled monopoly and one can buy in Australia the cheapest 
steel in the world. That is all to the credit of the Australians, but it is also due to 
the kindness of the Almighty, who has given them 70 per cent. ore while we in this 
country struggle along with something about 20 per cent. or 25 per cent. 


Other minerals and metals are abundant. They have just made tremendous 
discoveries of bauxite, for the manufacture of aluminium, but they have not yet 
found any oil. Personally, I do not believe that they will, although I hope that they 
do. I do not know anything about geology, but my theory is that the place is too 
old and the oil has all dried up; but perhaps that is too simple. The Government 
has been spending a lot of money on looking for it. 


There has been quite fantastic development of manufacturing of every kind, 
and in secondary industry the growth has been tremendous. No less than 30 per 
cent. of the working population are employed in factories, and only 13 per cent on 
the land, which is a very great contrast. I used to tease my Australian friends very 
much by telling them that we in the United Kingdom were the country folk and 
that they were the town people. In this country we have a higher proportion of 
people living and working on the land than they have in Australia. Do not, therefore, 
get the idea that all Australians are lean, bronzed, blue-eyed chaps, with long legs, 
looking into the distance at the stock. Most of them are polishing office stools with 
their trousers. Still, the basic factor in the Australian economy will be their primary 
production. Funnily enough, although the total of exports has increased tremen- 
dously, wool still holds the same proportion as it has done for about a hundred years. 


Australia wants more capital, and they are producing most of it themselves. I 
am told that only 10 per cent. of the capital required in Australia comes from overseas, 
I think that those figures are a little difficult to get right, and I should say the per- 
centage was a little higher. Of the capital going into Australia since the war, which 
has been many millions of pounds, two-thirds has come, I am happy to say, from this 
country, and I hope that much more will go there. I am not a great business man 
or financier by any means, but I believe that anybody who goes to Australia to invest 
cannot, if he uses ordinary prudence and avoids South Sea Bubble things, fail over 
the course of years to make a good thing of it. 

We British have not been very clever in some things. We have missed a lot of 
chances, although I know that there are reasons for it. The greatest development 
scheme in Australia is the Snowy Mountain Scheme. When that was put out to 
tender, not a single British contractor even tendered for it. As I say, I know there 
are reasons for it, but it was a great pity, because not only did the Americans come 
in but so did the French, the Norwegians, the Germans, and all sorts of people, and 
the British now find it very hard to get back what they might have had then. 
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I do not think that we are very clever in the motor-car line either. The Austra- 
lians would have liked a British firm or corporation to have taken on the proper manu- 
facture of cars in Australia. About ten years ago the American General Motors 
Company came in with a small Australian company, and now two out of every 
three cars sold there are made by General Motors. I am told that last year {11 million 
of profits went back to the United States. We missed a chance there. 


The general complaint made by Australians of British manufacturers today 
relates to two things. It is said that they are still much too inclined to take too 
short a view; think too much in terms of what is going to happen in a couple of 
years’ time. They are also said to be a little too inclined to say: ‘‘ Oh, we don’t 
make that sort of thing,’’ and try to make the Australians take things—agricultural 
machinery was mentioned—that are very good in this country but do not suit 
Australian conditions. That is what my Australian friends tell me. Whether that 
has anything to do with it I do not know, but we are getting an alarmingly rapidly 
decreasing share of the Australian market. We are also, in some things, buying less 
from Australia. For instance, Japan has this year bought twice as much wool as 
we have; formerly, Great Britain was far ahead. 


Do not think of Australia as a country where there are only black men throwing 
boomerangs at kangaroos. The Australians themselves are responsible for that 
idea, as a result of the posters they used to put up, but Australia is now a highly 
developed country with a very high degree of culture, especially in music and 
painting. 

I do not want to go into defence too much but, quite obviously, to defend a 
country of that size, and with that population, would be pretty well impossible if 
it were seriously attacked, so the Australians have to rely on allies. Singapore gave 
them an awful shock. They realized then that they could not rely on Great Britain, 
so they rely on America. I think that that fact sometimes makes the Australians 
a little, I will not say subservient, but perhaps a little too inclined to walk the 
American way. I do not blame them for taking American equipment—if one is to 
fight alongside Americans, one might as well be equipped similarly—but they need 
not be frightened that they would have to do things they do not like in order to keep 
the friendship of America. In any case, even if they lost that friendship and a great 
war came and the Australians very stupidly said, ‘‘ We won’t have Americans in 
Australia,” the Americans would have to take Australia—invade it—because they 
would have to have it. 


Professionally, the Australian Services are extremely efficient. The average 
Australian officer, especially the junior officer, compares very favourably with his 
British equivalent in professional knowledge. There is no doubt about that. The 
Navy, their ships’ companies are, I think—I am not a very good judge although I 
sailed a good deal with them—dquite comparable with those in the Royal Navy. 

The Army is small. It consists really of only one brigade group, with services; 
and the Citizen Force, which forms the bulk of the Army and would provide the divi- 
sions, is like our Territorial Army. They have now given up National Service, which 
I think, not perhaps militarily but socially, is a pity. In the Army they have had the 
unfortunate habit in two previous wars of giving the commands to the Citizen Force 
officers and using the Regular officers as staff officers. That worked very well, because 
many of the Citizen Force officers were extremely competent. If they had a good 
Regular staff officer and a year or'so to practice, they became very efficient. But one 
cannot always guarantee that year. 
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The Air Force personnel are excellent, although the equipment is a bit behind 
because it is so expensive. The Australian has a genius for the air just as the English 
have a genius for the sea. An Australian air squadron will always compare with the 
best in the world. 

The place that Australia has in the world is a remarkable one. I do not think 
there is any other nation with a population of only 10 million that carries such 
weight in the councils of the world, that is considered so much by other nations, 
and—and this is very important—that produces so high a proportion of really first- 
class men in every walk of life. In science, in art, in engineering, in commerce, in 
medicine, in every walk of life one will find a remarkable number of Australians 
who are absolutely at the top of their professions, and who are recognized as such 
by their equivalents throughout the world. One has only to take their judges. I said 
to an American Supreme Court judge that I thought that Owen Dixon, the Chief 
Justice of Australia, was a great man and, I thought, the greatest judge in the 
British Commonwealth. The American said: “Why do you say in the British 
Commonwealth ?’’ It is a remarkable thing. 

Australia will become increasingly industrialized whether they find oil or not. 
I wish they would start nuclear power. I tried to persuade the Government to do it, 
but for various reasons they did not. I think that they were wrong but, of course, 
they think that I was wrong. When it becomes very highly industrialized—and it is 
rapidly becoming so—Australia will have tremendous resources, but will have to 
go into exports in a big way. The Australians are feeling their way into exports, 
and there is an immense area of potential customers in Asia. If they could only 
persuade every Chinaman to buy one Australian blanket every two years they would 
be on the pig’s back. They will develop their Asian markets. 


One trouble is that those Asian countries have so little that the Australians want 
because they are primary producers and so, to a large extent, are the Australians. 
The Australians are already exporting motor cars to Asia, and a great deal in the 
way of wireless sets and so on. They will become a very important commercial and 
industrial power in that part of the world. 

As a British Dominion Australia is probably, with the exception of New Zealand, 
the most British. That does not mean that they would buy British things just because 
they carried a label ‘‘ Made in Britain,” any more than the English housewife will 
buy Australian butter if it is more expensive and not as good as Danish, but there 
is an immense basic, and often unexpressed, feeling of loyalty and inclination towards 
this country. That is of immense value to us when we try to trade with them or 
get them to co-operate with us in any way. 


Their institutions are the same; they speak the same language. And do not 
let us have any nonsense about the Australian accent. The Australian accent is 
a very much better accent than the ‘ super-duper,’ Oxford, B.B.C. accent. There 
is another thing. I have travelled pretty well all over Australia, but have never 
been anywhere where I could not understand every word that was said tome. Some- 
times they use good old familiar English words that I occasionally use myself. 
On the other hand, in this funny little country, where one has to look over one’s 
shoulder before stepping backwards in case one goes over the edge, if I go a couple 
of hundred miles up the country I cannot understand what a chap says. So why 
bother about the Australian accent ? 


This British sentiment is not one on which you can trade; the Australian is 
not that sort of chap. We do ourselves an awful lot of harm by sending a certain 
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number of silly asses from this country who try to put on an act, in some extraordinary 
way, of superiority. They do not do any good for themselves or for Great Britain. 
When sending anyone to Australia—an officer, or someone on a trade mission, or 
someone selling something—we should be very careful that he is a first-class man, 
and one who knows his job from A to Z. Otherwise we do everyone harm. 
Australians certainly do not take people at their own valuation, and do not accept 
them at once. They will have a look at one, and if they decide that one is a decent 
chap there is nothing they will not do for one—except, of course, buy stuff that is 
no good and is too expensive, and that is fair enough. 


One terrific mission that Australia has, not only in South-East Asia but in the 
whole southern hemisphere, is, as I think I have said, to be a bastion of Western 
civilization; a decent, Western, Christian civilization, with democracy working 
properly and sensibly, as it does in Australia. The effect of that example will 
be tremendous, and that is one of the world missions of the country. Our part 
in all that is to lean over backwards to co-operate with the Australians, even some- 
times at a little inconvenience and expense to ourselves. We do not know half 
enough about Australia, we do not go there half enough, and I sometimes think 
we are not half sympathetic enough with her aspirations. None of the aspirations 
of the average Australian is such that cannot be welcomed by an Englishman. 


Australia is small in population; its people are distant from us, but they are 
vital to us. They are vital to the British Commonwealth and to the world. One 
last word—never consider Australia at a range of five years; never do so at less than 
twenty-five. 


Discussion 


REAR-ADMIRAL Sir ANTHONY BuzzarpD: There has been a rather interesting book 
published in this country called The Citizen Army, in which the Australian Citizen Force was 
pointed to as one of the examples of how a reserve formation could be organized. Could 
you say a little more about the readiness and equipment of the Australian civil army, 
apart from the first-line brigade group ? 


Tue Lecrurer: The first-line brigade group does not belong to the Citizen Force 
but is part of the Regular Army. One of the reasons for their doing away with National 
Service was that so much of the Regular Army was committed to training the National 
Service men. The Citizen Force of Australia has just been reorganized. It had to be because, 
like our Territorial Army, it received the National Service man after his active training. 
That has now stopped. 

The Citizen Force is organized in divisions on a territorial basis. The quality is 
excellent, and the officers are very good indeed. I think that the trouble with it is, first, 
that it is not large enough, and secondly, that it does not undertake overseas service. 
A man joins the force for service in Australia or in the Australian territories, and one 
can then get a rather difficult situation—if there are any Australian officers present 
they can correct me if what-I have to say is wrong. In the case of war, a battalion 
commander would have to divide his battalion into those who were willing to join the 
Australian Expeditionary Force and go anywhere, and those who would maintain their 
service only on Australian territory, and that is a pity. In the past, of course, generally 
speaking, they have had a year or more after a war has obviously been coming in which 
to train themselves. They might not get that the next time. But the quality of the men 
and the officers is remarkably good. 


Captain Morcan Gires, R.N.: I believe that Australia is extremely interested in 
the Colombo Plan. Could you say anything about her contribution to that Plan; and 
develop that by adding something about her relations with Asian countries ? 
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Tue LecturER: The Colombo Plan was very largely the invention of Mr. Casey, 
who was the Minister for External Affairs of Australia and is now Lord Casey. The idea 
was to help the less developed nations in South-East Asia. Considering her size and her 
budget, Australia’s contribution has been quite considerable, and has been mainly in the 
form of giving those countries equipment, and technical, scientific, and professional 
aid. It has worked very well, and I think that it is very much appreciated by the nations 
that receive it. It is wellrun, too. It is not just a matter of pouring in dollars or pounds 
and then letting it go. They have kept a very good hold on it, and have watched it 
develop. It has had a great deal to do with the very high regard in which Australians 
are held in Asia. 


The Australian is in a most happy position there. I have been back to Asia several 
times since the British left India. One always finds, and it is very moving, that the 
individual Englishman is welcomed, and regarded in what can only be described as an 
affectionate way. They like him and realize he is a decent chap who has tried to do his 
best for them. But always, at the back of the mind, one knows that tied on'one’s tail is 
the tin-can of colonialism, which has been exaggerated in all sorts of ways by a lot of 
people. 


I hope that our Australian friends will forgive me when I say that when the Australian 
goes there he is taken pretty well as an Englishman, and gets the personal regard they 
have for an Englishman, but he does not have that nasty tin-can on his tail, although 
he may produce one in a few years’ time. The Australian is therefore in the happiest 
position, and he uses that position very well, moderately and sensibly, to influence 
Asiatic nations. 


There is no colour prejudice there, and I do not think that the white population 
policy in Australia really bothers the nations of Asia; to nothing like the extent that a 
lot of people here and their friends try to make out. They have enough sense to know 
that however many Asians Australia took in they would not make any difference to the 
pressure of population, and most of them quite understand that it is not a question of 
a feeling of superiority; it is economic. 

As I say, the Colombo Plan is very largely an Australian invention. It is working 
very well, but it is a tricky thing todo. It may sound awfully good to send 500 tractors 
for nothing to Ceylon and put them to work on the fields there, but unless it is done very 
carefully, every tractor will put about 50 chaps out of work and that does not really 
help. But the Colombo Plan is being very well and sensibly run. 


BRIGADIER W. E. Duncan: Would you recommend an officer, who has retired at 
35 with only a gratuity and a pension, to go to Australia to farm—and what State would 
you recommend him to try? The one I have in mind is married, with a family, and knows 
something about farming. 


Tue LecturER: One thing I learned as Governor-General was never to recommend 
one State over another. 


I would say that the man you mention would be unwise to go unless he had some 
friend or someone there in farming to whom he could go. He would be very unwise to 
go out and buy a farm straight away. He should really go out and have a look at the 
place, and get some experience, because farming in Australia, while similar to farming 
in England, is different. At the age of 35, married, and with a family, a man should go 
a little carefully, but if he has someone to go to I think it might be a good idea. If he 
is a chap of anything between 18 and 25, and especially if he is unmarried, let him get 
there as fast as he can on a {10 passage. Let him get out there and although I would 
not guarantee it, I would be quite sure that any average young Englishman who was 
reasonably educated—not necessarily well educated but reasonably educated—and 
reasonably intelligent and tough and willing to work, and not intending to sit down 
asking, ‘‘ Who'll give me a house?”’, and this and that—I will put my shirt on it that in 
ten years’ time he will have a damned good job. But for a married man of 35—be careful. 
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Lizut.-CoLonEL J. E. B. Barton: You spoke of Australia being dependent on 
allies. Can you tell us something about S.E.A.T.O., how effective it is, and what part 
Australia has in it? 

THe LecturRER: You are getting a little near the knuckle now. S.E.A.T.O., I 
think, is effective. It has had a good deal to do with steadying that very large and 
unstable area all round Laos, Cambodia, and so on. I think that it is as effective as 
N.A.T.O. was when it first began, and I think that it should be encouraged. There are 
several pacts in that part of the world, A.N.Z.U.S., A.N.Z.A.M., and so on, but 
S.E.A.T.O. is the most practical of the lot and should really very much combine the 
others. 


Tuer CuarrMAN: I think that we must now call the meeting to a close. While listening 
to Lord Slim, I have thought how extremely lucky and privileged we are, as an Institution, 
to be able to get a man like him, who has been at the head of things out there for all 
these years, to talk to us perfectly freely and to tell us what he thinks about it. Itisa 
great tribute to the Institution that we can do that. It is most valuable to get someone 
to tell us what he thinks, and not just what he thinks we would like to know. 


On behalf of all of us, sir, may I say that we are extremely grateful to you for coming. 
You told me that you had not had time to prepare a paper. If I may say so, I am delighted 
that you did not, because a talk such as you have given us is far more valuable than any 
paper. We are very grateful to you for coming. Thank you very much indeed. 
(Applause.) 

Tse Lecrurer: Thank you very much. I am afraid that I spoke for too long. 
Perhaps I am a little like Mr. Gladstone, who wrote; “‘ I am sorry to send you so long a 
letter, but I had not time to write a short one.” (Laughier.) 
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BRITAIN IN AFRICA TODAY 
By RIcHARD GOOLD-ADAMS 
On Wednesday, 16th November, 1960, at 3 p.m. 


AIR CHIEF MARSHAL Sir Leste Hoiiincuurst, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.F.C., 
in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is my privilege to introduce Richard Goold-Adams, although 
he needs no introduction. Many of you have read his many articles and also listened 
to him on the air, possibly as recently as last night. He is an acknowledged expert in 
the subject of which he will speak, and I will not stand between you and his words 
of wisdom. 


LECTURE 


T was very kind of you, Mr. Chairman, to say that I am an acknowledged expert. 
E never quite know whether that is deserved by anybody in any field, but I 

would heartily disclaim it. I have taken a great interest in African affairs and 
have been to Africa a number of times, but all I can do this afternoon is to give you 
a number of impressions and to deal with certain areas of Africa. In discussing 
with Colonel Wilkinson beforehand what the lecture should be about, we decided 
that it would probably be best to consider Kenya, Rhodesia, and South Africa as 
much as anywhere else—indeed, more than anywhere else—but before talking about 
them I thought that I should discuss the subject a little in general terms. I will do 
that first. 


I feel that it is impossible to consider the future in Africa and the future of the 
British in Africa, which is the subject with which I am mainly concerned, without 
remembering the past, but we must never be hypnotized by the past. The whole 
situation is changing so rapidly that one should not be anchored in one’s mind by 
what the situation has been—and, in spite of all that has occurred, I feel that many 
Europeans in Africa are so anchored. 


In general, for instance, I thought that Dr. Nkrumah made a good observation 
last year when he said that in the African mind there is a great contrast between 
the colonial past, in which Britairi has played a considerable part, and the Common- 
wealth present, in which we are playing an equally great part. In a sense, what he 
meant was that in Africa today our colonial past, much as it has been appreciated 
by many Africans, nevertheless militates against us, whereas the fact of the Common- 
wealth and the idea of the Commonwealth is enormously in our favour. 


This raises, I think, three comments. It is true that many Africans have clung 
and still cling to the link with Whitehall—a colonial link—in preference to being 
put under local European administration, controlled by local European settlers. In 
so far as that is true, in reflects credit on everything which we have tried to do from 
Britain in the past. 


Secondly, in judging the African mind, there is, I think, a very fair comparison 
between what has happened over Ghana and Nigeria and what happened over India 
and Pakistan. From the emerging of these two countries we have gained very great 
kudos, But that in itself has engendered a certain impatience about doing the same 
thing elsewhere, and it is true today that the traditional idea that Britain is fair—and 
it is a traditional idea that Britain is fair—is wearing a little thin with some Africans. 
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The third of these comments—and I think I am right in this—is that, remarkably 
enough, all former British territories which have had the choice of joining the Common- 
wealth have, in fact, done so, except two—lIreland, if you like to include Ireland, and 
Burma. I am an Irishman, 


Before going on to my main topics of Kenya, Rhodesia, and South Africa, I 
should like to say a little more in general about West Africa, because it helps to 
illustrate some of the more general points which I have been making. The West 
African situation, as I have implied, is the plus side of our record in the African mind, 
and it is remarkable that relations with Ghana have continued to be pretty good in 
spite of the leftward political swing there. Of course, Nigeria is a fantastic comparison 
with the Congo in terms of two countries which have become independent this year. 


But it is only right that we should recognize that there are three great differences 
between West Africa and any other British or ex-British territory in other parts of 
Africa. One is that there are no white settlers. The presence of Europeans immedi- 
ately raises problems if they are settlers—the problem of land, the problem of employ- 
ment, the problem of education, and the whole question of social segregation and the 
colour bar. None of those as such is present in West Africa and the situation there 
is consequently simpler. 


Secondly, the West African territories are much richer than those in East Africa. 
They have more natural resources and therefore they can afford to make mistakes. 
Living is easier and people do not starve if the situation turns sour. This also means, 
in a sense, that there can be, and of course there is, when we hand over to an African 
Government, a slow-down of the Government machine and an increase in inefficiency, 
and it does not matter so much. 


Personally, I regard the whole of Africa as inefficient in the world term. This is 
one of the characteristics of the continent. You do not get decisions quickly and you 
do not always get them carried out effectively. It is inherent in the set-up that, on 
the whole, this occurs with backward people, but it does not matter in West Africa 
to the extent that it would matter in the territories in the East, which are poor. 


Thirdly, and linked to this, most of us do not realize, and I certainly did not 
realize until I looked it up a year or two ago, how very much better educated West 
Africans are than Africans in other British territories. A far higher proportion of 
them have some form of university degree and are graduates in some sense. I cannot 
find the exact figures for Nigeria, but in Ghana, broadly speaking, 9,000 people have 
had university education. The figure for Nigeria is rather more but the proportion 
per head of the population is less because the population is nearly four times as big. 
The figure amounts to thousands of people. Compared with that, in Uganda, for 
instance, there are only about 300 Africans who are graduates of any kind, in Tan- 
ganyika there are about 75, and in little Nyasaland about 20. You see the order of 
the difference between the West and East African countries. 


Whatever one says or thinks about Africa, what matters most today to us in 
Britain is the way this whole problem fits into the cold war, the struggle between the 
West and the Communist idea, and the kind of society which we build. Of course 
we never expected to have to justify ourselves against that background. From the 
point of view of this country two factors emerge which are of some interest, and two 
dangers. One is that British views on Africa have tended to divide on party lines. 
In a sense, this is all right. What happens in Africa is obviously one of the great 
issues of the day, and people approach these things, as one always does in politics, 
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mainly from an emotional point of view. Politics is a matter of emotions. The 
trouble is that the African knows perfectly well what is being said and thought 
here. It is one world in this sense. It is reported to him at once. He therefore 
tends to try to play off one British party against another, and he tends to distrust 
the Conservatives just because they are Conservatives. One of the most hopeful 
things which has happened in the last 12 months is that Mr. Macleod, as Colonial 


Secretary in the new Conservative Government, has got the trust of a number of 
African leaders. 


The second danger is that people on the left in Britain and, indeed, anyone in the 
Labour Party, if I may put it like that, tends sometimes to transfer his inhibitions 
and his attitudes over things like class into the African scene. I have noticed that 
some people are more critical here of the Europeans in Kenya, some of them because 
they believe that there is a kind of upper class background to many people in Kenya, 
more than is the case of the Europeans in Southern Rhodesia. It is not always true, 
but it is sometimes true. Yet in my view Kenya offers a better chance of there being 
a multi-racial state than does Southern Rhodesia because I think that on the whole 
the attitude of Europeans in Kenya is further ahead in terms of progressiveness, 


whatever is meant by that, and there is therefore more trust and more chance of 
things working out well. 


That has led me, as you see, into making comparisons already between Kenya 
and Rhodesia, so let us get on to look at them both. I will try to give you a very 
broad picture of the way in which I see things in Kenya. We can pick out only 
certain aspects of it. May I remind you, first, of the population of Kenya—6,000,000 
Africans, 200,000 Asians or Arabs, and 65,000 Europeans. That is the mixture. 
I am taking Kenya out of the three East African territories because that is the problem 
from a racial point of view and therefore primarily the problem from Britain’s point 
of view. I regard Tanganyika as making very good progress at the moment. Every- 
body knows that it will be an African State ; it isa question of how soon. You know 
that Uganda has its own special problems because of Buganda and the Kabaka, 
but that will work out, too, and nobody thinks that it will not be an African State. 
But Kenya is a problem. You remember that there was a conference in London at 
the beginning of this year about the future of Kenya. It would be laborious to go 
into any detail ; I do not think you would want me to do that but you would want 
me to give impressions. 


Broadly speaking, it was an attempt to produce an agreed formula for the next 
stage of the constitutional development of Kenya on the road to responsible govern- 
ment and then independence. Under the agreement which was worked out there are 
to be elections in February of this coming year, just a year after the conference. 


That is where we are. These elections are to be held. On the whole, the Africans 
got more than most people expected out of the conference but less than they 
demanded. The result, I think, is that many of them are still showing a good deal of 
moderation, although there is an extremist element. A feature of the past few months 
has been some disunity among the Africans themselves in Kenya and a division 
between the two main African parties—the Kenya African National Union and the 
Kenya African Democratic Union—which has become, broadly speaking, based on a 
tribal division. The Kikuyu fundamentally constitute the Kenya African National 
Union, which is the older established and more powerful of the two parties, and the 
other little parties among the Africans and other tribes constitute the Democratic 
Union. Of the two, the Democratic Union is the more moderate. 
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What is required, I think, is that out of this situation Kenya should get respon- 
sible government fairly quickly and then an attempt should be made to spread out 
the time between that and independence. In Ghana this period was three years, which 
is probably about the maximum for which one could hope in present-day African 
conditions. In Tanganyika it may be less. By responsible government I mean 
that the Executive, or the executive Committee, or the Cabinet if it is a Prime 
Minister, should be responsible to the Legislature and that the reservation of powers 
in the Government’s hands should not be such as to prevent the Legislature, in a 
sense, from having the final word. This has still to take place in Kenya, oddly 
enough, although one thinks that in many ways it has already occurred. Fully 
responsible government is Kenya’s next step, and I think that we should get to it 
as a result of the conference this year and after the elections next year. 


But then, unless there is a solution to the racial problem there, I think that 
there ought to be a pause. What is the atmosphere politically in Kenya? When 
I was there last year I was struck by the fact that, compared with other parts of 
Africa, there has been a decline of tension in the last few years. This was because 
there had been the Mau Mau episode. It had been put down in a very hard-fought 
way, and many people—by which I mean Africans, above all, as well as Europeans— 
did not want to repeat that kind of thing. I am afraid that in the last few months, 
as is almost inevitable when the Africans begin to see power within their grasp, the 
tension has been rising again, and I am not at all sure that there will not be a rather 
troubled situation by the time the elections take place in February. There have also 
been reports about the renewal of Mau Mau as such. I should be a little sceptical 
about that on a broad scale, because one of the means of fighting Mau Mau was really 
to resettle members of the Kikuyu tribe, which is the main and biggest tribe there, 
and in which Mau Mau exclusively took place, into larger villages, less remote and 
more accessible and therefore not nearly as likely to be dominated again by the 
Mau Mau leaders. 


What do the Europeans want in Kenya and what do the Africans want? As 
I have tried to emphasize, the Africans are not united, nor, indeed, are the Europeans. 
But the four things which matter to the Europeans, granted that there is to be 
responsible government and that within a very short time power will go to the 
majority, which is the Africans, are those which I will describe to you. Whatever 
you may think about it, I do not think you can stop the power going to the majority. 


The Europeans want some degree of protection in terms of land. The great 
problem of the White Highlands is that up to now only Europeans have been allowed 
to farm there. I do not think it is logical that that can go on indefinitely, and this 
has been recognized by the Kenya Government under the new Governor, Sir Patrick 
Renison, with the announcement of a law whereby Africans can own land in the 
White Highlands as long as they come up to a certain standard of farming. 


This has raised a great deal of opposition among some of the Europeans. It 
naturally raises the question, who will decide whether an African is or is not up to 
that standard of farming? A great deal depends on the members of the Land Board. 
This process of Africanization of the White Highlands is bound to go ahead in one 
way or another, but it will not go ahead too fast, and the Europeans are quite right 
in wanting some form of protection, some form of guarantee of their rights, if the 
legislative power goes to the Africans too soon. 

On the other side, I think it is a “ fair do’ from Kenya's point of view that there 
should be some opening of the African reservations so that they can be developed 
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for the benefit of Kenya as a whole, because there is a lot of good land in the African 


reservations which could grow tea and other crops much more intensively than it 
does at present. 


Secondly, the Europeans are worried, sometimes too worried, about the whole 
question of employment, what sort of job the African can do and what sort of job 
the Asian can do. The bigger problem is that the African should be brought into 
the kind of job increasingly that the Asian traditionally has done in Kenya—for 
example, the Indian. 


Thirdly, there is the problem of education. Europeans naturally want to retain 
a standard of education which means that their children can grow up to the kind of 
thing which they themselves have sought to establish and to which they have been 
accustomed. There has therefore been some segregation in education. The Africans 


want to send their children to European schools, and already this is possible in a 
small way. 


The problem is the lack of money and the fact that all the money, as elsewhere 
in these mixed countries in Africa, comes in the main from taxes on the European 
community. Yet education is the key to the future of the African. He desperately 
needs more money to be spent on it, and yet the more money the Europeans provide 
by taxing themselves to give Africans education, the faster is the European being 
jockeyed out of his position of supremacy. 


The fourth point, which I think is minor but nevertheless very important when 
you are in a country, is that the Europeans want to keep some form of segregation 
over health and the health service, by having their own people to look after them 
in hospitals. 

The Africans in Kenya, broadly speaking, want to break European political 
power, but, this having been done, the more sensible of them—and they are very 
sensible—want to retain European investment and technical help and assistance 
in running the Government. They say quite frankly that the position of the European 
settler who owns land depends very much on how he behaves himself in the new 
conditions. This is where we can be hopeful that the new conditions will be reason- 
ably satisfactory to both races. Except among certain people there is no out-and-out 
extremism in Kenya. The other African ambition is to own land in the White 
Highlands. 


That is a very quick sketch of Kenya. I want to make one or two general 
observations at the end, and to look now at the Rhodesias as a whole and particularly 
at Southern Rhodesia, because that is where the Europeans are. The population is 
2,250,000 Africans, 200,000 Europeans, and 14,000 Asians. At the moment every 
aspect of the Southern Rhodesian problem is overshadowed by the question of the 
future of the Federation. Will there or will there not continue to be a Federation 
of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland ? 


My own view is that the Monckton Commission’s Report was excellent. I will 
summarize some of the important points in it in the following ways. First, it is quite 
right in declaring that Federation has been a great economic success in the sense 
that there has been higher investment, a higher national income, higher wages and 
salaries, and higher exports than there probably would have been in the areas as a 
whole if Federation had not existed. The wealth of the Copper Belt has been more 
widely spread. I do not think that anybody would deny this, although many Africans 
declare that the results have been unfairly shared. 
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The Monckton Commission then says that the Federation has not fulfilled 
political hope, and this, of course, is true. But it goes on to say that to abandon 
Federation would be to admit that there is no hope for any multi-racial society in 
Africa. I do not feel sure about that. I think that it is just possible that we may see 
a disintegration of the Federation and eventually find emerging in Southern Rhodesia 
some form of multi-racial society, but I agree that it would be very difficult. 


I think that the difference between Kenya and Southern Rhodesia in this respect 
is that there is far less of the instinctive segregation in terms of the colour bar and 
all that than there is in Southern Rhodesia. But even there, things are improving 
very fast. 


The third point which is important and which the Monckton Commission said 
about the Federation, was that it could not exist by force alone; it can exist only by 
consent. In a sense, it exists by force alone at the moment, because any conceivable 
type of poll or test of public opinion, if you include all the Africans, which I do, would 
reject Federation. But, of course, it is not naked force. It is the result of the past 
and of the fact that the sanction behind the Government in Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland is still the British presence in terms of Whitehall. I am beginning 
to think that the sanction behind the Government of Southern Rhodesia is no longer 
that, even in its most nebulous form. The sanction behind the Government in 
Southern Rhodesia is the determination of the governing group, which is European, 
not to give way. In this sense there is a material difference. In fact, this is the way to 
express the difference between Southern Rhodesia, and Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland on the other side of the Zambesi. 


The Monckton Report declared that the Federation can go on only by consent 
and, broadly speaking, in the end I think that this isso. Monckton also said that any 
State might secede, but not within five years or before it attained full independence 
in terms of its own Government. This is the most contentious issue, as you know 
from reading the press. My own view is that in spite of the general impression which 
Sir Roy Welensky had at the beginning that secession did not come within the terms 
of reference of the Monckton Commission, unless the right to secede, in some form, 
had been considered, the Commission’s Report as a whole would have been so 
unrealistic as to be almost meaningless, because this is a great issue in people’s minds. 
Consequently, only by allowing the right to secede is there any chance of people in 
fact not using it. If the African is told that he cannot have it, then it is the one thing 
which he must have. If, even within limits, he knows that it is there and that he 
can do it, then there is a chance of working out some other solution. That is why I 
think that it is not a bad idea to recommend the right being given to secede, but 
not at once. 


As I said in my earlier remarks, the conditions in Southern Rhodesia are 
dominated by the question of Federation, and until that is out of the way and settled, 
it is a little difficult to see how the country can go ahead. To some extent it is begin- 
ning to inhibit investment. It is discouraging people in terms of enterprise, it is 
discouraging them even in terms of staying in Rhodesia. 


The fifth point of the Monckton recommendations is the suggestion that the 
franchise should be much wider. This makes five recommendations which I think 
are sensible and important in the changing character of the Federation. Monckton 
suggests that certain changes should be made in the character of the Assembly, 
but the Commission are doubtful and divided as to exactly what should be done and 
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how it should be done. One of the things which I do not like is the tendency to suggest 
that in widening the franchise certain people should be elected to represent definite 
communities. In other words, there would be so many Europeans and so many 
Africans, as such. I feel that this is one of the awkward legacies of British colonial 
rule in the past. We have done it for very good reasons. This is perhaps the only 
way to get ahead with elections, by which so many Africans are elected in various 
colonies; but to go back to that today is to deny the concept of a multi-racial state, 
with its common roll of voters, everybody listed together, subject to certain quali- 
fications, which in my view is the only way in which we can advance towards a 
situation in which two or three races, as in Kenya, live together politically. The 
Monckton Commission is not clear as to exactly what should be done, although it 
tends in favour of that kind of approach. 


Another recommendation which I think is quite right is that there should be 
a looser Federation and that some of the powers of the Federal Government should 
be handed back to the Territories. This is a very involved question, although it is 
simple enough in general concept, as we can all see in the sense that if we have a 
very loose Federation, in effect everything which affects everybody’s daily life will 
be done by his own Government in Salisbury, or in Lusaka, or in Zomba, and will not 
be done by the Federal Government. The Monckton Commission then says that there 
should be a timetable for full independence, with certain safeguards for minorities. 


What sort of attitude do the Africans in Southern Rhodesia adopt? When I was 
there last year—I had been there before and therefore I had some ability to compare 
conditions—I was struck by the fact that the African attitude in Southern Rhodesia 
is not extreme. Many Africans were still honestly prepared to come to terms with 
the Europeans. But even there, most moderate leaders insist that certain things 
must be done. There must be the kind of European leadership which would obtain 
African confidence—and I think one can see what that means. There must, of course, 
be a much more rapid removal of the colour bar, and an abolition of the idea of a 
European aristocracy. They quite recognized that there were difficulties and that 
things could not happen like that overnight, but they felt that progress must be made 
much more rapidly. They felt that Africans must hold ministerial posts, though not 
necessarily more than a limited number. 


I know that the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, Sir Edgar Whitehead, 
has been worried that there is a complete absence of Africans in the Southern 
Rhodesian Assembly. They are eligible, but they have been apathetic even about 
implementing the laws about registration and voting so far. He is, of course, 
accused by his enemies of being entirely cynical about that but I do not think that 
he is. 

The moderate leaders in Southern Rhodesia on the African side accept the 
principle of a qualification to vote. This means that a voter must have a certain 
level—a very low level—of status, some educational standard or some property 
standard, or at any rate something to show that he is a citizen of some position, 
however low it is. There is a qualification to vote in Southern Rhodesia, and any- 
body who possesses it can register and vote, but in fact only about 10,000 Africans 
out of 2,250,000 are eligible, and not even all of those have registered, so that one 
cannot speak so far of there being a real African representation. 


The situation is potentially explosive in Southern Rhodesia for about four 
general reasons which, in my view, are not precisely political, I think that unless 
things are wrongly handled and go very badly in the next few months—unless the 
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Congo blows up and trouble spreads into the Rhodesias—then, in spite of a good 
deal of unhappiness, Southern Rhodesia will come through this period [of the con- 
ference which opened on 5th December to examine the Federation, and the months 
that follow] when no doubt there will be a great deal of talk about what is to happen. 
But I think that there is a danger in these four factors, which can become political 
but which are not directly so. 


Oddly enough, in Southern Rhodesia there is a higher proportion of Africans 
who are educated than there is in the immediately neighbouring territories. This 
is the point which I emphasized about comparisons between West Africa and the 
other territories in East and Central Africa. There are, therefore, more potential 
leaders, more people able to think and to know, and more people conscious of what 
others like themselves are achieving in neighbouring territories. Oddly enough, 
until very recently there was a good deal of apathy among these more educated 
Africans in Southern Rhodesia, but the supposition is that this will come to an end. 


Secondly, there is a great deal of contact between Africans and Europeans in 
Southern Rhodesia. In a sense, this often makes the African more confident; 
it makes the African with a certain amount of education more confident of his own 
ability and it reduces his respect for the Europeans. 


Thirdly, there is the general point which applies to everybody in Africa, that 
political progress in neighbouring territories stimulates the desire to do the same 
thing in Southern Rhodesia. 


Fourthly, and perhaps most difficult of all, is the almost mechanical fact that 
about 20,000 Africans every year leave the land and move into the towns. They are 
leaving the land because of an all-too-usual problem. These problems are the high 
birth-rate, lack of water on the land, and the fact that the land cannot be developed 
much more without a great deal of capital. Very often there is water if you spend 
the money and dig a well. They are moving intc the towns, mainly the two big 
towns of Salisbury and Bulawayo; they are looking for jobs and the jobs do not 
exist. Consequently, in the segregated townships on the outskirts of the European 
towns, and above all outside Salisbury, we have discontented unemployed and 
impoverished Africans milling around and ripe for trouble of every kind. To my 
mind, this is exactly what caused the riots which we have read about in Harare, 
outside Salisbury, this year. It is a nasty problem and an unhappy problem, but 
it is not yet primarily a political problem, though it is likely to be so. 


May I say just a quick word on the Northern Rhodesian situation, and then 
I want te look at South Africa and say one or two general things to close. There 
are, of course, Europeans in Northern Rhodesia—quite a lot of them, but not as 
many as in Southern Rhodesia. They are there largely because of the Copper Belt. 
Broadly speaking, they are disappointed with Federation because, quite rightly, 
they know that Northern Rhodesia has lost revenue to the Federal Government. 
This was part of the idea of Federation. In consequence, there has been a slowing 
dewn of the prospects of more social services and so on for both Africans and 
Europeans in Northern Rhodesia. 


They are also disappointed because they have not as much positive support from 
Europeans in Southern Rhodesia as they had hoped. There is a feeling, I think, in 
Southern Rbodesia that Northern Rhodesia will be—as indeed it primarily is— 
an African State and that the Europeans there will have to come to terms with that 
situation, and that there is no chance of doing anything different. Whereas Southern 
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Rhodesia still faces the great question; can there be some form of multi-racial 
State by agreement, or will it be, as it were, a complete African State in which the 
Europeans are only tolerated? 


The cther reason for disappointment among Europeans in Northern Rhodesia 
is that they are increasingly recognizing that, without Federation being a success, 
Northern Rhodesia must indeed become the African State which it is becoming. 
Broadly speaking, the Northern Rhodesian Africans are beginning to be quite well 
organized in a number of different political parties, and some of them do not like 
Federation fcr the same sort of reasons as those held by the Africans in Nyasaland 
and by the Europeans in Northern Rhodesia. 


For example, like the Africans in Nyasaland, they feel that they are being 
governed by local whites instead of retaining the links with the Colonial Office in 
Whitehall and then becoming independent. Equally, they dislike Federation for 
the same reason as that of their European neighbours in Northern Rhodesia, in that 
they know perfectly well that money which might have been spent in Northern 
Rhodesia has gone into the Federal pool, as indeed it has. 


On the other hand, I think that quite a number of Africans dislike Federation 
in part because they are convinced that Southern Rhodesia has been backing the 
Europeans of Northern Rhodesia far more than is the case—and that is exactly the 
converse to the disappointment of the Northern Rhodesian Europeans. 


We can pass by Nyasaland in a minute, in the sense that it is not part of the 
subject which I am trying to discuss today. It is an African State; there are no 
Europeans to speak of except administrators. Its problem is utter poverty and a 
great lack of educated Africans. It gets £4,000,000 a year out of the Federation, 
which is a lot for little Nyasaland. It is sheer gain and it goes into schools, roads, 
and that sort of thing. Nevertheless, that is almost entirely unrecognized and 
rejected by the African leaders. 


I should like to look at South Africa under three headings. The first is white 
against black. The population is in the proportion, roughly, of one te four—one 
white man to four black or coloured. This is a different ratio from any other in 
the world, hence South Africa’s special problem. It has not so few Europeans that 
in the last resort they will have to accept the African majority, and yet it has not 
enough Europeans for them to be able to establish their way against the wishes of 
the Africans except by determination and, as at present, the use cf force. 


The population is about 3,000,000 whites and over 11,000,000 others. The others 
are 9,500,000 Bantu, whom I have been calling Africans all the way through; 
1,000,000 Coloured, and 500,000 Asians. The Coloured are mainly down at the Cape 
and spring from a mingling of the races over the past three centuries. 


My own feeling is that the Nationalist Government, the Dutch Boer Nationalist 
Government, with almost no English-speaking South African support, is strong 
enough and determined enough to get its way by force and that this is a position 
which will endure for quite some time, in spite of the riots at Sharpeville and the 
emergency and what has happened in the last few months. ~ 


It will endure because the Nationalist political situation is ensured by a certain 
amount of electoral gerrymandering, in the correct use of the word ‘ gerrymandering.’ 
The Nationalists are assured of a majority in Parliament because the number of 
voters required in the cities which are predominantly Dutch Boer is a good deal less 
than in some of the other constituencies where the Dutch are not in such a strong 
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position. It will take a good deal for any Opposition to change that situation now 
that it has come about. It can be challenged, of course, but it will take a lot of doing. 
That is the first point. 


Secondly, the Nationalists are absolutely determined in what they are doing, 
and with every increase in opposition in Africa and every blast of the wind of change, 
they seem to become more determined rather than less, as indeed they well might. 
When I was in South Africa last year I felt—and I made this point yesterday on the 
radio when I was talking to Sir de Villiers Graaff—that one could foresee ten years of 
Nationalist rule and, broadly speaking, the existing structure in South Africa. But 
things have happened so fast that I feel bound to reconsider this statement and to 
say that at least five years stretches ahead of the present situation unless something 
happens which one cannot at present foresee. 


So much for my first heading of black and white. The Africans, Bantu or natives, 
as the South African calls them—and I prefer to go on calling them Africans—find 
themselves in an awkward situation. In the materialistic sense, many of them 
quite genuinely enjoy a higher standard of living in terms of most aspects of life 
than in any other part of black Africa. They enjoy a higher standard of living in 
the personal sense. When you travel from the north to the south, as I did last year, 
from Kenya travelling south through Rhodesia into South Africa, and when you 
are interested and talk to the people, you see better houses for black Africans in the 
Union, higher quality, and a higher standard of living than anywhere else. This is 
true. It is a reality. Africans from neighbouring territories such as Nyasaland and 
Portuguese East Africa go into the Union to earn money and then return home again, 
They work in the gold mines, and elsewhere too. In the Union the Africans are better 
paid and have a better standard of living. 


They are also in the awkward position—and I say that it is awkward because it 
is a factor militating against an all-out political organization against the Govern- 
ment—that things are not too bad, relatively speaking, from the economic point of 
view. They are in the awkward position, too, of having no leaders who are able to 
get round the country, and they have no right of political assembly. This is bad, of 
course, but it is a fact, and it is a fact which the South African Government are 
certainly not likely to alter. 

In addition—and I think that this is the determining factor—the Africans have 
great difficulty in feeding themselves if they go on strike or if they use passive resis- 
tance. This is a great weapon, as it were, of the Government against the Africans. 
There is no reserve of food. It must be brought in to an area where there are great 
groups of people, such as on the Rand, and it can be denied to that area. This is 
certainly a weapon against the use of the strike for more than a short period. I am 
not advocating anything, but simply trying to explain the situation and the balance 
of forces. I am not saying that the Africans ought to strike or that the South African 
Government ought te do this or that. I am pointing out what the difficulties are 
and what happens on the African side. 


That is why, with these difficulties and inhibitions, I believe, as a matter of 
comment, that that situation will go on much as it is for some time. So much for 
white and black. 


The other two points are simply dealt with. One is that politics in South Africa 
are changing. You know about the United Party; there is now a Progressive Group 
who want openly to get African backing as well as white backing. This is one of 
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the big changes which is likely to lead to a considerable difference in the general 
picture of politics in the Union, not next year or the year after that, but perhaps in 
three or four years’ time. That, I think, is one of the great factors of change. 


Thirdly, there is the question of the Dutch and the British, two nationalisms. 
If you ask a Dutchman in South Africa whether he thinks that relaticns with the 
British are better than they were 25 years ago, he nearly always says, “ Yes.” 
If you ask an English-speaking South African whether he thinks that relations with 
the Dutch are better or worse than 25 years ago, he will almost always say, “‘ Worse.” 
This is a reflection of the way in which the Dutch are coming out on top. 


But it raises the problem that the British, as it were, the English-speaking 
South African, stands in a somewhat false position in the real issue, which is the 
struggle between the existing Government and the mass of Africans. What many 
people here do not realize is that the thing which makes South Africa tough, difficult, 
and harsh, and hits the headlines, is that there is such a strong Dutch nationalism. 
There is a conflict of Boer nationalism, Dutch nationalism, against the kind of African 
nationalism which one sees everywhere else in Africa and it is this, of course, even 


if the present situation endures for five years, which may sooner or later lead to an 
explosion. 


I said that I wanted to make one or two points at the end and I will do this 
briefly and then permit you to ask your questions. I wish to follow up one point 
about South Africa. Should South Africa remain in the Commonwealth or not as a 
result of all that has happened, bearing in mind the creation of the Republic? My 
own view is that certainly it should. We ought tc favour that in Britain for many 
reasons, one, above all, being that we want the evolution of the African population 
in South Africa eventually to follow the lines we have favoured elsewhere in Africa 
and elsewhere in the world. But we have a big problem in making it absolutely 
clear in such places as Kenya, Tanganyika, and Rhodesia why we want to do that. 
We have to make it clear that we are not simply supporting what is universally 
regarded, and over-regarded, as a completely dictatorial régime in the Union. 


I do not want to go back to the subject of Federation, but I feel that we in 
Britain cannot favour Southern Rhodesia assuming the same status in the Common- 
wealth as such countries as New Zealand and Nigeria, for example, until the problem 
has been settled of the relationship basically between the races of Southern Rhedesia. 
I think that it would be wrong morally in terms of the country itself, and also in 
terms of our position as the centre of a great Commonwealth with a mixture of races 
in it. Southern Rhodesia has not yet reached the point of making that decision and 
therefore, however difficult it may be, we ought to hold back in technically giving 
full independence to Southern Rhodesia even if the Federation breaks up. 


The last point is that which I put emerging from what I said about Kenya, I 
should like to repeat it. Personally, I think that Kenya is potentially a happier 
country, with these awful problems, than any others I have menticned. I think that it 
has the best chance, on the whole, of developing a genuine multi-racial community. 
On the whole, in spite of rising tension at present, I think that things have not been 
going too badly. There are just enough educated, sensible, moderate Africans and 
just enough wisdom on the European side, and there have been enough signs and 
enough evidence here of support for these things from the new Conservative Govern- 
ment to make it possible to hope that Kenya may be the country which in the end 
will show the way to a solution of the racial problem. 
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DISCUSSION 


Major R. Scott-Stmpson: My questions apply to the whole of Africa south of the 
Sahara. The education of the vast majority of Africans barely reaches the level of the top 
class in an English primary school. Do you not agree, therefore, that the real test for 
the advancement of African education lies in the secondary and technical levels rather 
than the university or for that matter the primary level? A great deal of money is spent 
on education, and do you not agree that too much of it goes into very expensive buildings, 
when there is a serious lack of good text-books and very low pay for African teachers 
vis-a-vis European teachers? Do you not think that a much higher rate of pay should 
be given to the African teachers who have the requisite qualifications, in order to attract 
more Africans into the teaching profession where they would be of great help? In doing 
so we should not only solve the education problem to some extent, but in the process it 
would have a very steadying effect politically not only in the countries about which we 
have been speaking but probably in others, too. 


Tue LecturER: This is a question put so expertly that you probably know the 
answer better than Ido. It is dangerous to concentrate too much on teaching an African 
a trade for a particular purpose instead of teaching him in the general way which makes 
his brain work. In a way, that is exactly what happened in the Congo. Africans in 
the Congo quite unquestionably were educated by the Belgians to do certain things, 
many of which they did very well when the Belgians were there, as I know because 
I have seen them. Indeed, in doing them when the Belgians were there, they appeared 
to be happy and to be getting on with the job. But when it came to their trying to run 
the show, they had no training, no background, and no mental agility for that kind 
of thing. 


Whether we like it or not—and one does not like it too much as a European—things 
are moving enormously fast from the point of view of Africams getting into positions 
of authority. It is therefore extremely important to give them the kind of education 
which makes their minds work in the broad sense of education. One of the ways in 
which that is apt to happen in any under-developed country is that they go into law. 
Let them go into law. It turns them into barrack-room lawyers, perhaps, but it is better 
than simply making them experts on the vaccination of cattle, for example, which does 
not teach them in the full way of education. 


I was also asked about attracting Africans into the teaching profession. I do not 
know enough to give you an adequate answer. One of the dangers in South Africa has 
been the segregation of teachers. This is one of the tragedies of what has happened 
under the Nationalists. They are trying to see that all the education of Africans is done 
by Africans. What is terribly needed is for the Africans to be taught by Europeans and 
to have contact with Europeans. At the lower levels it is true that we want to attract 
more people to teach, preferably more Africans, but do not let us lose sight of the fact 
that what will bring the African up is contact with the Europeans. That is what we 
must give. 


Captain H. E. H. Spencer Cooper: Will the lecturer enlarge a little on the great 
problem in Kenya, where I was a settler for some time, of internal strife between the 
African tribes? Although he mentioned the Luo, he did not mention the Masai, who 
perhaps are the most difficult and warlike of tribes and who wiped out the Kikuyu from 
time to time in the past. They are a fine set of men. The Kikuyu are more intelligent, 
but in the past they were decimated. How can we make progress in Kenya until we get 
the Africans themselves to work together? Strife between the tribes in Kenya is so 
intense that we do not seem to be able to get much further in making the Luo work 
with the Kikuyu or the Masai. 


Tue Lecturer: I can only reinforce what you say in the sense that this has been 
one of the great problems all over Africa. In the Congo, tribes are fighting each other. 
One of the striking things to anybody going there from outsic e—you have lived there—is 
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the appalling inter-tribal quarrels and the lack of contact, sometimes from the point 
of view of sheer language, between the tribes. That is one of the great difficulties of Africa. 


What can I say in answer to your question? I can only say that it seems to me that 
there is beginning to emerge in Kenya, as elsewhere, a tiny group, admittedly small, 
of Africans who have seen enough and who have been outside Kenya—here, for example, 
and to America—who may begin to conquer some of these problems. I think I am right 
in saying—correct me if I am wrong—that of the three main leaders in the Kenya African 
Democratic Union, which is primarily Masai, with other tribes, at least two are Luos. 
Mr. Ngala was the leader of the Africans at the conference. Mr. Muliro and Mr. Towett 
are, I believe, Luos. In other words, I believe that the leadership is not confined to 
a purely tribal basis. 

Another illustration of what I hope is the other side of the picture is that Mr. Tom Mboya 
is a Luo, and although this has caused a certain amount of difficulty for him in dealing 
with the Kikuyu, he finds himself fairly effectively looked upon as a general African 
leader by the Kikuyu. 

This sort of thing is encouraging. That is all I can say to you, but I take the point 
which you make, which is quite true of Kenya as well as other parts of Africa. The only 
answer is education, and an increasing period of time for these leaders in responsible 
government. 


BRIGADIER H. A. JOLY DE LoTBINIERE: Is there any possibility of Natal seceding 
from the Union? 


THE LEcTuRER: Do you mean, will it happen or could it be done? I do not think 
that it will happen. In the last resort it could be done. Almost anything can be done 
in politics in the last resort if people are absolutely determined. That is one of the lessons 
of the century. One is not finally dominated by economic factors if one is determined. 
But I do not believe that that is the way in which things will go. There are so many 
difficulties, such as size and complete integration with the rest of South Africa over the 
last 40 or 50 years. 

I do not think it will happen, partly because it must happen now if it is to happen 
at all; it will be less worthwhile rather than more worthwhile later on. It is now that 
the English in Natal are feeling the pinch, and I believe that there will be an end sooner 
or later to this existing situation, either in a complete blow-up or in a change of Govern- 
ment. I do not think that the Nationalists will be there for ever. Such people never 
are. Either the Progressive Party will prosper—though I doubt that—or there will be 
a swing either into the existing United Party or some new form of it. 


I do not see Natal seceding this year or next. One does not get the impression that 
they are about to do that. I do not think it would be worthwhile for them to do so. 


COMMANDER H, MULLENEUX: Did you see any evidence in Africa that the Africans 
are developing, politically, so quickly that they can achieve in a few generations what 
it has taken Europe several thousand years to achieve in political development? 

Tue LecTURER: No, they cannot possibly achieve it. But that is not quite the 
point. Let us just look back and take the observation which Mr. Tom Mboya made in 
Kenya, which strikes so near the heart of this. Mboya, to my mind, is a brilliant man 
with a certain amount of education and quite a lot of experience. He is a little unstable 
and immature in world terms, but outstanding in African terms. When being tackled 
in quite friendly argument with Europeans about the future, he said, ‘‘ We did not ask 
you to raise our standard of living.’”’ The implication is, of course, that many things 
will decline as we have the Africanization of the administrative machine in each of these 
three African territories, Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda. It is acknowledged to be 
happening. The government machine, already inefficient by European standards, is 
already becoming less efficient. Although Britain is there and it is under white control 
and none of the countries has complete, self-responsible government, the machine is 
already running down. 
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These two things will meet somewhere—a slowly rising tide of African education 
and, in a sense, the running down as the governments become more Africanized. But 
this is acknowledged and accepted, and I have told you how Mboya put it. He says, 
‘I do not mind what happens. We intend to have our own political way.” The question 
is to define it and channel it and to see that it comes about by passive rather than by 
violent means. That is the problem, looked at from the outside, and although the standard 
will decline we must hope that it will go the Nigerian way rather than the Congo way. 
In terms of learning all the things which we have learned, they will not do it in the time. 
A tiny little group will do it, but it will be so small that the standards must decline. 
That is what we must accept. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Would you comment on Bechuanaland, Basu.oland, and Swaziland? 


Tue LecTuRER: It was interesting that Mr. Macmillan went out of his way to visit 
Basutoland on his trip to Africa this year. He may have set foot in the other territories, 
too. The fact that he took a lot of trouble to go there indicates to me that we mean 
to stand quite firm on this, that it is now so adamant in the British attitude, and would 
be even more so under a Labour Government here than under a Conservative Government, 
that it is accepted at any rate in the present situation by the South African Government. 
I foresee the situation continuing as it is. 


Captain A. R. FARQUHAR: You gave a tentative estimate of ten years for the 
Nationalist Party in South Africa. Are they driven by Dr. Verwoerd, or if he falls, 
will the next front-rank man take over politically? 


Tue Lecturer: I left this question out of my talk because of lack of time, and 
I should like to teil you what I should have said. The Nationalist Party is divided 
between people like Verwoerd, and him personally, on the one side, and the rank-and-file 
farmer on the other hand. Verwoerd has elaborated this theory, the ultimate theory of 
apartheid, which is separation in all respects, including land, and he has elaborated 
this idea of Bantustan, which is borrowed from Pakistan. In theory, and in practice if he 
is not assassinated, he means to follow this right through to having African territories 
which are virtually self-governing with their own rights. But the Bantu population 
of South Africa is too big for this to be done in the existing areas, and even—I say even 
advisedly—the most fanatical Dutch-Boer recognizes that. Consequently, Verwoerd is 
on record as having said that these African areas will have to be extended a bit. 


Immediately he is up against the question of what is going to happen. The White 
South Africans will have to give land to the Bantu. Which land? My land? And 
Cabinet Ministers of the existing Nationalist Government have to go round making 
speeches to reassure the Dutch farmers that it will not be their land. But whose land 
will it be? they are asked. And there you have the logical extension of this policy which 
is not accepted by the rank and file. That is one source of division. 


There is also certainly a division in the Nationalist Party between people who are 
extremists, like Verwoerd—and quite a lot of people are like that—and the more thinking 
intellectual on the Boer side. The answer to the question is that another man would 
step in and take over from Verwoerd, but the intellectuals are getting a little worried 
about the extension of all this, not precisely because it will be their land, but because 
they do not see it working. They are conscious of what is happening in the rest of the 
world—you cannot be unconscious of it, even there—and of the black name which 
South Africa has; and they are worried. There is no doubt about that. 


There is also the point which Sir de Villiers Graaff made the other evening; he is 
right in a sense that there is already evidence that a few Nationalist intellectuals are 
beginning to shift their allegiance and are going over to the United Party. This may 
increase. 

For the moment, then, another man will step into Verwoerd’s shoes, but the 
Nationalist ship has a leak in it and one day it will sink. 
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Major W. G. Neitson: The British are very suspicious of communist influence 
in the African territories. Presumably South Africa is a fertile field for communist 
influence. What interest has Russia taken in South Africa? 


THE LECTURER: Yes, it is a fertile field, but things which are fertile are not always 
fertilized. I am deeply interested in the whole problem and I regard it as the key to the 
lives of all of us, not only in South Africa but elsewhere, and, surprisingly enough, my 
impression is that not a great deal of progress has been made by the Communists. That 
is partly because the South African Government, using ruthless and determined methods, 
as they have done, have been extremely successful in keeping it in check. 


In other parts of the world, as in Algeria and Tunisia, there is some evidence of 
Chinese Communist activity, and I think that these two will run increasingly in rivalry. 
One of the odd things is that if you have a short-wave radio set and you are not behind 
a mountain but on the plain or the coast, you can pick up Chinese Communist broadcasts 
from Peking much more easily than the B.B.C. from London. They are very good 
broadcasts. They are mainly in English, but sometimes they use Afrikaans or the local 
native language. They are very good indeed. Why should the Chinese bother with this? 
It must be difficult to lay it on and it must cost quite a lot. They must keep a certain 
amount of contact with what is happening in the country not to be totally unrealistic 
with their broadcasts. We do not hear about people listening to broadcasts from Moscow. 


My answer is, ‘‘ Not as much success as you would expect but, oddly enough, there 
is some evidence that the Chinese, as well as the Russians, are interested.”’ 


Mr. J. R. G. Comyn: Do you find many settlers in Southern Rhodesia feeling in a 
“Boston Tea Party’ mood? Are they likely to accept a tie with the Union? 


THE LECTURER: There are some people in Southern Rhodesia who would like to do 
that, and there is a lingering feeling in many people’s minds that they will come to it in 
the end, but many of them say that it will not happen. I have thought a lot about this, 
but I think that the next five years are the crucial years and at the moment South Africa 
is so Nationalist that it repels many of the English speaking people in Southern Rhodesia. 
I do not think it will happen, because for Southern Rhodesia the years of decision are 
now, too. ‘These are the years of decision in Africa—next year and to about 1965. There 
are a few Dutch South Africans coming up through Southern Rhodesia who would like 
such a link, and others are worried about what is happening, but I do not think there is a 
big enough leadership to carry the white people of Southern Rhodesia that way. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure that on your behalf, and on behalf of the many thousands 
of members of the Institution who receive the JouRNAL and who will read this lecture in 
the next issue, you will wish me to thank Mr. Goold-Adams for a most interesting and 
extremely valuable lecture on a very wide subject. Will you express your thanks to the 
lecturer in the usual way? (Applause.) 





THE EDUCATION OF THE OFFICER 
By Major-Generat J. W. Hackett, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., M.A., B.Litt. 
On Wednesday, 23rd November, 1960, at 3 p.m. 


LizuT.-GENERAL Str JoHN CowLey, K.B.E., C.B., A.M., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is my great pleasure to introduce the speaker this afternoon, 
Major-General J. W. Hackett. I do not think that he needs much introduction. He is 
one of those officers—and there are more of them than most people suppose—who combine 
considerable academic achievement with the qualities which make a good officer. He 
is now the Commandant of the Royal Military College of Science at Shrivenham where he 
is responsible for teaching scientific subjects to officers. In his spare time he is teaching 
himself mathematics, so he is well qualified to speak about the education of the officer. 


LECTURE 


HE object of this lecture is to offer some material which might help in a 

search for the best method of educating the Regular officer. The Service 

of which I shall mainly speak is that in which I am myself an officer, the 
British Army. 

I want to discuss first of all what our purpose might be in educating an officer, 
to ask what are we trying to do, or make, and why. Some of the methods applied 
in this country and elsewhere to meet the requirement will then be looked at. It 
may be interesting to ask thereafter whether we are satisfied with methods and 
standards in our own Service and, if we are not, how and where we should wish to 
adjust them. My enquiry will be concluded with some guesses about the future. 


A broad distinction must be made at the outset between education in the truest 
sense and vocational or professional training. There is no very clear line of demarca- 
tion. A study of the speeches of Demusthenes or Cicero, the campaigns of Caesar, 
Hannibal, or Napoleon, might have educational value in the purest sense for anyone. 
But toa budding barrister on the one hand or to the Army officer on the other, they 
would also offer professional instruction. One man’s pure studies in some sphere may be 
another's professional training. But it is still possible to distinguish broadly between 
objects of study widely separated in the spectrum of study, between mediaeval 
history for example and the mechanism of the FN rifle, between liberal studies in 
general and the acquisition of purely technical professional skills. 

You may hear the question asked why an officer in a fighting Service needs 
a liberal education. Why should he have any more than the requisite professional 
skills for his job with the minimum technical knowledge to support them ? 


The profession of arms is one of the fundamental occupations. It is one of those 
callings in which things are done more for their own sake than for material reward. 
There are men who find the work they want to do in pursuits of this kind alone, and 
in no others. They can be priests, healers, teachers, craftsmen, lawgivers (if I may 
use a widely embracing term), scholars (men who pursue truth for its own sake, 
that is, including what are called scientists), and a few other things, including 
soldiers, under which term I include all who follow the profession of arms in whatever 
element. In these pursuits the task itself lays on the man a discipline which tran- 
scends man-made agreement. A doctor or a schoolmaster is quite likely to be serving 
under a form of contract, but the real compulsion upon him as he works is a duty to 
patient or pupil. There is no real limit on his liability whatever the contract says. 
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In the profession of arms, what can be demanded of a man extends to his life itself. 
It is this which does more than anything else to ennoble this profession and to set it 
apart among the true vocations. Would anyone seriously claim that the preparation 
of a man for such a calling can be limited to the acquiring of a few professional 
skills and the basic techniques of reading, writing, and calculation necessary for their 
acquisition ? 

Command in war, moreover, is a matter of bringing a disorderly situation into 
a state of order. In the early stages of a planned formal battle it is relatively un- 
important. But when the battle has proceeded a certain way, the plan distorts and 
breaks up in the iron grip of circumstance. Disorder comes on swift wings. It is the 
commander’s task to recreate order, to impose a form of his own choosing upon the 
intractable substance of the battle. He is acting for the most part in a hostile 
environment, under heavy stress, on insufficient information. His mental processes 
are largely intuitive, however rational his action will appear in the memoirs he writes 
later in the placid English countryside. 


But however large an element of the intuitive there is in a commander's decisions, 
the more efficient his mental processes are, the more likely are his decisions to be 
right. 

It might be fair to say, further, that those to whom an extended area of disorder 
is given to reduce to order need a greater mental capacity. This means that a man 


who is likely to rise higher in the Service needs better mental equipment than a man 
who will rise less high. 


Something else to be borne in mind in asking how much education an officer 
needs is the short supply of natural leaders. Armies seem to use one officer for about 
every ten other ranks. Between an officer and the men under him there ought to be 
a sufficient degree of difference to make acceptance of their relative positions tolerable 
on either side. But in any typical sample of the population, does one man in every 
eleven stand out sufficiently to earn the respect and obedience of the rest ? I think 
not. We have to create a sufficient difference. We do this partly by setting up a 
social structure in the Service in which the officer is placed on a higher level than the 
men. We give him distinguishing styles and titles, with badges of rank and distinctive 
clothing. We keep him apart and try not to subject his formal position of authority 
to the strains of intimate association. 


But fully to justify a position of superiority for the officer, we must make of him 
in fact a truly superior person. This is not done only by teaching him a little more 
than the men know of professional skills, a few more tricks of the trade. It is done 
more by making of him a mentally better disciplined person, a man of greater culti- 
vation and of broader mind, a more highly developed person in fact, who is in all 
important respects the superior of the men over whom he is placed. 


This brings me to another critical point. The officer is endowed with the power 
of coercion. In a society of free men this power cannot safely be bestowed upon 
those who do not possess sufficient detachment and liberality of mind to use it wisely. 
Here again, the more extensive the area over which a man’s power of coercion 
operates, that is to say, the higher his rank, the greater his need for these qualities. 


Let me finally, before leaving this part of my enquiry, look at the conflict which 
is sometimes thought to arise between ‘ liberal education ’ and ‘ useful education.’ 


There is in this country a demand for university places which cannot even now 
be satisfied, and which is still growing, coming mostly from sections of the population 
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in which university education has not in the past been common. Unfortunately 
the belief is widespread that a university exists only—or at least chiefly—for the 
provision of professional training. Complaint is often therefore heard that 
university places are wasted, as it is put, on studies which serve no useful end, 
that is to say, on studies that have no obvious direct professional application. 
This has recently been described as due to the common hostility to the educated 
mind, but it is by no means a new phenomenon. The idea that acquisition of 
professional knowledge was the principal end of a university education was already 
being contested a hundred years ago by Cardinal Newman, whose Idea of a 
University remains a classic exposition of educational theory. Even earlier, the 
British philosopher Locke had led a fierce attack from the other camp on liberal 
education as such and claimed that ‘ utility’ must be the sole criterion by which 
what a man is taught is judged. Locke, moreover, in Newman’s words, “ limits 
utility in education to its bearing on the future profession or trade of the pupil, 
that is, he scorns the idea of an education of the intellect as such.” 


Newman demolishes this position as short-sighted and self-destructive. He 
argues first that the general cultivation of the mind is a desirable end in itself. 
Man is a rational animal and becomes a better and completer man by the development 
of his special capacity, which is rational thought. “If a healthy body is a good 
in itself,” he asks, “ why is not a healthy intellect ?” The utilitarians, moreover, 
can be defeated on their own ground. Learning to think, to reason, to compare, 
to discriminate, to analyse, will in Newman’s view put a man in a better position 
to practise any profession at all, Typical pursuits in which a man of cultivated mind 
will be more useful than a man whose education has been confined to professional 
skills include those of the statesman, the lawyer, the physician, the man of business, 
the engineer. They also include the soldier. 


Put shortly in another way, if a boxer concentrates on learning the tricks of 
the trade and regards as useless any attention to his general physical condition 
he is asking for trouble in the ring. 

The importance of a liberal education to men upon whom a variety of duties 
will fall and to whom a position of superiority and the power of coercing fellow men 
will be entrusted is, I think, evident. Scarcely less evident are the demands now 
made upon a young man’s mind in the acquisition of professional military skills at 
any but a rudimentary level. 

Professions largely dependent upon the physical sciences find themselves 
nowadays in growing difficulties. Take medicine. What has to be known by a 
practitioner today, with new techniques crowding in, is far greater than it was 
even a generation ago. There is too little time to learn all these things. In our 
own profession we also face the problem of increase in the area of professional 
knowledge over which competence is expected. Weapons get more sophisticated, 
equipments and techniques more complex. There is too little time nowadays into 
which.to put enough both of liberal education and professional training, if the young 
Officer is also to have a sufficient chance of doing what he joined the Service to do 
(I hope), which is to go soldiering. 

The officer today must fulfil two main requirements. He must be such a man 
as it is proper to put in command over other men, and he must be capable of acquiring 
the appropriate professional skills. He must, that is to say, have a mind sufficiently 
developed to discharge effectively his obligations in respect of command over men 
and everything that this implies, and be able at the same time to learn the craft 
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of field soldiering and master the technical processes, mechanical, electrical, and 
electronic, it now involves. This is a formidable double requirement. How is the 
young officer trained to meet it? What must he bring with him into the — 

training machine, and what is done with him in it ? a 


Up to the last war the British Army depended for almost the whole ts ts 
officer entry upon the Royal Military College at Sandhurst and the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich. The course in each place lasted 18 months. The normal 
way of entry into both was directly from schools through the Civil Service 
Commissioners’ examination, but the pass standard for Sandhurst was lower than 
that for Woolwich. 


The aim at Sandhurst, as set out in February, 1930, was: 


‘‘ (a) To give the cadet a broad view of his profession as a whole and his 
responsibilities as a servant of the State. 
(6) To inculcate and develop the essential military characteristics of 
leadership, discipline, physical fitness, and a high sense of duty.” 


The capacity of Sandhurst was about 350 cadets, of Woolwich about 250, and 
the average age of entry into either about 18 years. 


Sandhurst trained officers for all arms of the Service except the Royal Artillery, 
the Royal Engineers, and the Royal Signals. It also trained most of the officers for 
the Royal Tank Corps. Gunners, sappers, signallers, and, exceptionally, tank officers 
were trained at the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. Here, at what was 
generally known as the ‘ Shop,’ the course was described as “ aimed at educating 
cadets in basic military subjects and continuing their general education with particular 
reference to mathematics and science.” The curriculum was of much the same 
general pattern as that at Sandhurst, but the general standard was higher. It is 
probably fair to say that its academic content was followed rather more energetically 
in the student body. Riding was taught at both establishments and this continued 
to be the case for some years after it became apparent that most officers would never 
ride in the course of their military duties. 


I want to say something more about riding here and hope you will not find it 
irrelevant. 


It is unfortunate that the almost total disappearance of the requirement for 
equitation as a military skill should have been thought to justify its abandonment 
as an aid to the education of the officer. An almost exactly opposite argument is 
more rational. The growing technical complexity of war and the changed 
circumstances of the battlefield have driven out the horse, but they have also 
developed an increasing requirement for balancing elements in an officer’s education 
which equitation amply provides. Riding is not the only pursuit which is of 
importance here. Any occupation in which incompetence, idleness, or timidity 
gets one into trouble is useful. That is to say, the young officer must practise 
pursuits in which, if he has not learned what to do, or is insufficiently bold to do it, 
or is too indolent to do it in good time, he suffers in some way—he gets a worse 
fright still, or runs into discomfort, or causes trouble to his companions which earns 
him no thanks. Such pursuits are often (though not exclusively) associated with 
horses, mountains, and small boats. They are rarely (though by no means never) 
associated with what goes on in lecture rooms, laboratories, or libraries. The 
disappearance of the horse from war does not suggest the withdrawal of riding from 
an officer’s education in peace. It suggests exactly the opposite. 
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The aim of the R.M.A. Sandhurst today is set out as follows :— 

“ To produce a young officer with a sound education in appropriate military 
and academic subjects, with a wide interest in the current problems of world 
affairs, and the enthusiasm to continue to increase his knowledge by his own 
initiative.” 

This is an ambitious aim. ‘‘ Enthusiasm to continue to increase his knowledge,” 
for instance, is not an easy thing to inculcate, particularly in a military academy. 

The ‘ Shop’ was by no means unsuccessful before the war in producing in the 
cadet an accommodating approach to his academic studies. But the ‘Shop’ was 
favoured in this respect by the conditions of entry, which ensured for it the lion’s 
share of the more intelligent cadets. The attitude of Sandhurst cadets to their 
studies probably never rose much higher, on the whole, than acquiescence. 

The amalgamation of the R.M.A. and the R.M.C., which many have seen as an 
unwelcome outcome of the last war, was planned a very long time ago. It was 
approved, in fact, by the House of Commons in 1875, but for various reasons the 
decision was revoked. It was thoroughly examined again in 1935 anda plan was drawn 
up for amalgamation to take place in 1940. The war prevented it. Post-war action 
was therefore in the spirit of, and largely, it seems, along the lines of, earlier intentions. 

Let me briefly sketch in the rest of the pre-war scene. At Camberley the Staff 
College course during the years from 1920 to 1938 was of two years’ duration. Entry 
to Camberley was by examination and nomination under intense competition. 
In 1926, for example, 30 or so vacancies were filled by examination only. Thereafter, 
for the remaining 22 vacancies to be filled by nomination, there were 440 candidates 
already qualified by examination. 

The Military College of Science, then at Woolwich, had a somewhat different 
role from the present R.M.C.S. at Shrivenham. It included the Advanced Class, 
which was the forerunner of the Technical Staff course and the principal source of 
technical staff officers. Into this class ten officers, between 25 and 35 years of age, 
were taken every year (nine from the Royal Artillery, one from any other arm) 
for a two and a half year course in science and engineering. The standard was high, 
about first degree level, but there were no degree courses then, as such, and the advan- 
ced class ceased with the war. 

The Imperial Defence College functioned much as now, except that with 30 
students it was about half its present size and students’ ranks were on the whole 
lower. Naval officers went as captains, as they do now, but the soldiers were lieut.- 
colonels or colonels and the airmen wing commanders or group captains. There 
was more set written work than now and there were no overseas visits except for 
a battlefield tour in France. I cannot help thinking that in those days at the Imperial 
Defence College more attention was paid to imperial defence than would be appro- 
priate or even possible nowadays. 

Let us now look at what happens in Great Britain today. The main source of 
officers is now, as it is intended to remain, the Royal Military Academy at Sandhurst. 
The course at the R.M.A.S. is at present of two years’ duration and leads to a Regular 
Army commission as a second lieutenant in any arm of the Service. The most im- 
portant methods of entry are directly from schools and from Welbeck and the ranks. 
Candidates from schools must have three passes at Ordinary level in the G.C.E. and 
pass the Civil Service Commissioners’ Entrance Examination. If a candidate produces 
five Ordinary and two Advanced level passes in the G.C.E. he is exempt from further 
examination. 
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Before the war, the majority of entrants from schools to Sandhurst came from 
what are described as public schools, that is, those schools whose headmasters attend 
the Headmasters’ Conference, which is a more comprehensive body today than it 
was then. The most important change in the post-war pattern of entry is the wider 
distribution of schools from which the boyscome and the wider spread of their sources 
of origin in the social structure of the country. 


At Sandhurst they have to face a most difficult problem. The cadets come from 
a great variety of backgrounds and fewer now arrive, comparatively speaking, 
partially made as officers in the way that the majority were when they arrived before 
the war. Social factors which may have contributed to this include, perhaps, a 
decline in the self-reliance of the family unit and a decrease in the orderly nature 
of the background against which many of our young people now grow up. Many boys 
now come from a family background, for instance, in which the authority of the head 
of the household is by no means as complete as was once the case. 


A boy from a public school arrives at Sandhurst having learned a good deal 
about the acceptance of authority and the subordination of individual interest to 
the good of a group. This gives him a considerable start in the process of learning 
to be an officer. Boys from other backgrounds do not always find this so easy. 
The R.M.A.S. now has the task of doing for most what, for quite a few still but for 
almost all before the war, was done for them at school. 

But Sandhurst has to do its job in terms of today. It is producing officers for 
a British Army of the latter half of the 2oth century, and not for the Army of before 
the war. Anyone who is inclined to criticize the results achieved at the R.M.A.S. would 
do well to reflect on its difficulties. 


I think I should now mention Welbeck, before I take what I have to say about 
cadet training any further. In the general shortage of Regular officers since the war, 
the technical arms have been suffering to a quite unacceptable degree. The fighting 
regiments, not unnaturally, have filled up first and there have not been enough 
officers to go round outside them. 


Welbeck College was set up to provide suitable candidates for Regular commis- 
sions in the technical corps of the Army. It is a boarding school into which boys 
who wish to go on to the R.M.A\S. are taken stra:gt into the sixth form at about 
16 years of age, for two years. When eventually commissioned these boys will go 
into the Royal Signals, R.A.O.C., and R.E.M.E., though a few are now allowed 
to join the Royal Engineers, some will soon probably be taken into R.A.S.C., and 
many people hope that a few may be allowed to join the Royal Artillery. This 
restraint upon choice of arm is sometimes attacked, but if Welbeck boys were allowed 
to join any arm of the Service the prime object of the college’s existence would be 
defeated. 

There are 150 boys in the school, and 75 come in every year. Three-fifths of the 
timetable is taken up with mathematics, science, and workshop practice, while the 
remaining two-fifths is given over to the humanities, including English, history, 
geography, French or German, and divinity. I would myself put workshop practice, 
as carried out under wise and sympathetic direction at Welbeck, among liberal studies. 
I found two boys there the other day absorbed in the making of a dinghy they were 
going to sail, another with expert guidance finishing a pair of skis he would later 
learn to use in Scotland. Are not pursuits such as these in high degree liberal ? 


It is intended that boys should leave Welbeck with passes at Advanced level in 
G.C.E. in mathematics and physics, and at Ordinary level in four other subjects, of 
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which chemistry must be one, so that when they go on to Sandhurst they have the 
qualifications necessary to enter a university degree course. 


Welbeck has been in operation since 1953 and the system seems to be working 
very well. The environment is most beautiful. Staff and equipment are of high 
quality. The standard of entry is rising. 


One problem here is that at Welbeck the attempt must be made to furnish two 
years of sixth form boarding school education to boys of whom quite a number have 
never been to a boarding school before. The inevitable restriction upon personal liberty 
that this involves has not always been easy for a boy to accept for the first time at 
the age of 16. This, however, is only one of many problems with which Welbeck has 
grappled successfully. With the assistance and advice of senior boys, by far the great 
majority now settle in well during their first term. 


At Sandhurst, the curriculum has lately been under review. The best academic 
results are not easily obtained by mixing academic and military studies at random. 
One very important reason for this is that education of a specifically military nature 
requires an authoritarian régime. In non-military studies this can be definitely 
harmful. No attempt has been made at Sandhurst, of course, to obtrude an authori- 
tarian régime into areas in which it is inappropriate. Drill in the calculus is indis- 
pensable, but it cannot be carried out in the same way that drill is practised on the 
barrack square, and probably nobody would try to do it in this way. But where a 
student is used to an authoritarian structure in some fields, he often finds it very 
difficult to direct his own efforts when it is absent. It was thought better, therefore, 
to rearrange studies, military and non-military, in such a way that in the six terms 
of a two years’ course a cadet’s studies could for continuous periods be given a distinct 
bias. The first and sixth terms are now to be devoted entirely to military subjects— 
weapon training, drill, tactics, map-reading, P.T., and organization and adminis- 
tration, with emphasis in the sixth term on leadership and command. In between, 
from the second to the fifth term inclusive, studies will be mainly academic. 


The new arrangement of academic studies is designed on the one hand to permit 
cadets of ability in arts subjects, languages, and science, to take an appropriate special 
course which allows them to concentrate upon those subjects; and on the other, 
to bring home to the majority of cadets who will take the general course the relevance 
of their studies to their future careers. Those in the science stream read modern 
subjects plus some engineering studies, physics, chemistry, and mathematics. The 
science course is being re-cast with the aim of getting cadets up to Advanced level 
G.C.E. in mathematics and physics and Ordinary level in chemistry or, where they 
already have these qualifications, up to the level of Part I of the B.Sc. course in 
engineering at London University. It might prove possible to arrange for some to 
take their Part I examination for the London B.Sc. engineering course at Sandhurst, 
so that they save a year if they go on to study engineering at Shrivenham. This is 
being studied. There would be a very great advantage in increasing a young officer’s 
time in regimental service at a highly important period of his life if this could be done, 

On passing out from the R.M.A., Woolwich, before the war, all R.E. officers 
and one or two Royal Signals officers (about 35 in all) were sent to Cambridge University 
for two years to read for degrees in mechanical sciences. Almost all officers obtained 
honours degrees. 

It was also possible then, as now, to enter the Army through the university but 
then, unlike now, there was a good number of entrants through this channel. There 
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were something like 70 per annum. The number of university candidates has been 
very low indeed since the war but it is at present increasing, I am glad to say. In 
the last 12 months about 25 direct commissions have been granted to university 
students, mostly to candidates from Oxford or Cambridge. This is a big improvement. 
The figures are the best since the war. I think the War Office hopes to get up to 
something like the pre-war level before long. 


It is not my business here to examine why the numbers of university candidates 
into the Army were so small in the first post-war years, though I believe that National 
Service was in large part responsible. I would only say that a university candidate still 
gets an antedate to bring him level in seniority with his Sandhurst coevals ; that, thanks 
to the university O.T.C. and long vacation attachments, he knows at least as much 
as they do about the technique of his profession when he joins; that he probably 
has a better time as an undergraduate than he will ever have in his life again; and 
that he will before very long begin to reap certain advantages in the Service from his 
better education. Anyone intending to enter the Army and able to get a place ina 
university who does not come in as a university candidate seems to be missing an 
outstanding opportunity to have his cake and eat it too. This is about the only cast 
iron two-way certainty I know. 


The British Army now sends up to 20 officers a year to Cambridge, to spend three 
years reading for a degree in mechanical science. It is not always easy to find places, 
but the colleges are pretty good to the Army on the whole. 


The Cambridge places are usually allotted to ten engineers, three signallers, 
five R.E.M.E. officers and two officers from other arms. A scheme has also just been 
accepted whereby six to eight officers of high quality will be sent on each year from 
Sandhurst to Oxford to read for Arts degrees. This is a wholly admirable develop- 
ment. In speculating on what they will read I am inclined to think the Honour School 
of modern history will (perhaps even should) claim most. Some may incline to 
P.P.E. (philosophy, politics, and economics) or to the English school. A few, who 
can get their advanced levels in, for example, French and German, might read modern 
languages. Some may even get their advanced levels in Latin and Greek at school 
and be able to read what Lord James of Rusholme recently described, in the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists, as “‘ that most educative of university courses, the mixture 
of philosophy and history called ‘ Greats ’.” 

These Oxford places will perhaps not be taken up much by Welbeck boys, of 
whom the best will continue to go on from Sandhurst to Cambridge, as they do now. 
They should be of great interest, however, to holders of Army scholarships in their 
last two years at public schools, and furnish for many of these a prime target. The 
special courses at Sandhurst in Arts subjects (including languages) to which I referred 
earlier, will be highly relevant here. How and where these young men will acquire 
the proficiency in science and mathematics demanded by their professional techniques 
will require consideration, but I do not see any insurmountable difficulty here. 


At Shrivenham the R.M.C.S. will continue to take in annually, as it does now, 
up to 70 students from all arms to read for external B.Sc. degrees of London Uni- 
versity in engineering, general science, or a special science subject. It is hoped that 
the proportion of those who come from the fighting arms for a degree course at Shriv- 
enham, which is by no means negligible now, will rise. 

Thus the British Army may expect in the next year or so to have about 250 
young officers in any one year reading for their first university degrees, which is far 
from unsatisfactory. 
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The suggestion is sometimes made that the aim should be for every Regular 
officer in the Service to take a degree. The American system, in which the normal 
entry is through a four-year B.Sc. degree course at West Point, is sometimes suggested 
as a model. Let me first dispose of the comparison. It should be realized that the 
B.Sc. degree at West Point is given, as it is in most American universities, for a level 
of academic attainment reached in our own universities at or shortly after the end 
of the first year of three. 


The American universities take in people much younger than in Britain, at a 
scholastic level rather below our G.C.E. Ordinary, and then take them first through 
what is taught in the fifth and sixth forms in a public school in this country up finally 
to something approaching our second-year standard. But it does this in very large 
numbers. An intensive system of post-graduate studies then takes charge of those 
who wish to go further. A feature of the United States Army practice which is of 
great interest here is the sending of field grade officers below 40 years of age to attend 
American universities and read for a Master’s degree on a course of about 18 months. 
Some 2,000 officers do this every year. 


In our own universities the practice is to train fewer students up to a relatively 
higher standard for their first degrees. 


It is sometimes suggested that we should add to it a complementary system on 
American lines, of taking in larger numbers into colleges where they will not be 
brought on so far. If we had both we might well have an educational structure 
which would not only better match the country’s general requirements but would 
pretty well exactly meet the Army’s needs. 


As for the desirability of trying to bring all British Regular officers up to British 
first degree level, I am far from convinced that we should try. If we restrict Regular 
commissions to those likely to complete successfully a degree course of our present 
type, we shall lose, I fear, young men whom we need. A Service structure in which 
a part of the officers are expected to serve in junior ranks only up to their late thirties, 
and then leave, while the rest go on to a full career, may well need an educational 
structure to match it. I do not mean that there should be degrees for all who go on 
and for none who leave early, but I believe the distribution of degree training, as a 
part of the whole question of academic standards in the Service, should be looked at 
in the light of the two-career pattern. 


Let me now complete my picture of the post-war pattern of British officer train- 
ing. The Army Staff College, still at Camberley, at present has a capacity of 140 
British students but will reduce this somewhat over the next few years. It now gives 
a one-year course, as against two before the war, for Army officers between 29 and 
32 years of age. The entrance examination for the Staff College is now combined 
with that for promotion from captain to major and entry to the Technical Staff 
course at Shrivenham. The Staff College provides for what is described as the study 
of war, to fit officers for Grade II (that is, majors) staff appointments, and to help 
prepare them for command. In my own opinion the critical phase of a British Army 
officer’s career is that which contains a command at lieut.-colonel’s rank. A Camberley 
course, if he goes there, fits in appropriately as he approaches it, though at Camberley 
he is introduced to problems of command at higher levels as well. 


I have mentioned that there is now only one year spent at Camberley where 
there were two before the last war. Nowadays studies there go no higher than a 
Corps H.Q. in nuclear operations and Division and Brigade Group in non-nuclear, 
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chiefly because staff work at higher levels is a joint Service affair, which is not exclu- 
sively the concern of a single Service establishment. But even with this restriction 
in scope the pressure is high. Selection of material has to be severe and the pace 
is hot. Even so it is hard to fit the course into one year. 


I should describe the Camberley training as primarily a training in method. A 
great deal of information is imparted during the course, but it is the approach to a 
problem which is chiefly emphasized, together with the selection, evaluation, and 
use of evidence and the lucid and economical presentation of conclusions. A disciple 
of Plato might fairly call it a dialectical training, I think, and see in it a significant 
laying of emphasis upon form. If you believe with me that the essence of command 
in battle is the reduction of a disorderly state to order, you might find in the Camberley 
course, as I do, a valuable means of preparing officers for command. The Staff 
College is, in fact, a command and staff college and suggestions have been made in 
the past that it should be redesignated as such. The argument brought against this 
is that you cannot teach command. It does seem to me, however, that in the correct 
conditioning of a man’s mental processes you are going a long way towards training 
him for it. 


A keen and friendly American observer once gave me the opinion that whereas 
the Camberley discipline went more deeply into the theory, philosophy, and history of 
war than anything that was put before American staff students, it was his impression 
that when a British General Staff Officer was faced with anything that looked like 
a sum, he shied like a startled horse ! 


It is perfectly true that in the education of the British General Staff, mathematics 
and the sciences have not been emphasized, and there is a growing conviction that 
some readjustment here is desirable in the light of changing circumstances. About 
one-third of the Camberley output has been going, over the past few years, to the 
R.M.C.S. at Shrivenham for a three months’ course in descriptive science and its 
applications to the military art. There is not much point in increasing the length 
of this course. If it furnishes insufficient technical awareness for the General Staff 
Officer, the only real alternative for those who are not already grounded in mathe- 
matical and scientific disciplines is to acquire such a grounding, which means a 
different approach and a considerably longer time to be spent on it. 


The War Office has now decided that al/ General Staff students will do a short 
science course of three months before going on to Camberley, as from next autumn. 
This is quite a radical experiment. When it is seen how it works, we may look at 
the next step, whatever that may turn out to be. It seems to be inevitable in our 
Army, however, that more attention will be paid to mathematics and science in 
future in the education of the above-average non-technical officer. The requirement 
for this will be reflected, in due course, in the pattern and standard of studies at 
school and at Sandhurst. 


Let me add here in parenthesis that I am far indeed from suggesting that the 
implied American approach to staff training is entirely right and ours is entirely 
wrong. War is an art and not a science. It cannot be conducted only in terms 
of measurement and calculation, and the philosophical approach may bring you 
nearer the heart of the matter than the scientific. But we could run the risk of doing 
ourselves less than justice as fighting soldiers if we got left behind in the development 
and use of techniques, or if we fall into the fatal error of supposing that the fighting 
man can leave all that to someone else, acting under his direction. 
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The R.M.C.S. at Shrivenham has been mentioned already in one or two connec- 
tions. It has at present about 380 students, of whom one-third, roughly, are reading 
in the degree courses already mentioned, one-third are studying in true post-graduate 
courses on guided weapons or nuclear science and technology, or in other courses of 
which the General Staff science course just mentioned is one, while the balance is 
occupied with the Technical Staff course. This latter is a course lasting two and 
a quarter years, shortly, perhaps, to be increased to two and a half years. It takes 
in about 60 officers a year from any arm of the Service and starts them off considerably 
below first degree level on a course of study which will bring them in the end, in some 
directions, somewhat above it. The first year is basic and the second is in military 
applications. Officers with appropriate university degrees need take the second part 
only. The product is labelled p.t.s.c. and is acknowledged by all who have reason 
to know him as a high-grade technical officer with quite useful staff training as well. 


There has in the past tended to be a pretty sharp distinction in our Army 
between the straight staff and technical staff. This distinction is probably less sharp 
than it was, and in my own view it is not in the best interests of the Service that it 
should be retained for ever. I am one of those who would like to see one staff, with 
variations within it in the emphasis laid on differing aspects of staff work. There 
should also be a very small number of high-grade officer technicians. My purpose 
today, however, is not to discuss the organization of the staff but the education of the 
officer. I shall go no further here, therefore, than to say that if we aim at one staff 
we shall have to pay more attention to the mathematical and scientific grounding of 
our staff officers which, in my opinion, the trend of the times obliges us to do anyway. 


I have had prepared a table and some explanatory notes upon systems for the 
education of the officer in this country and elsewhere which you may now like to 
glance at. Some broad comparisons have been made in it which I hope will not 


prove too misleading. 

First let me say that there is little profit in trying to relate the arrangements 
made in different Services for the professional education of their officers. Each 
Service sets up the system best suited to its own requirements. 


I should now like to draw attention to one or two features of systems in use out- 
side this country. In Australia there is a four-year course at the Royal Military College 
at Duntroon which follows an excellent plan. The academic side of this course, which 
has been modelled on some of the best parts of those at the R.M.A.S. and West Point, 
is in two streams, arts and science, each leading to a commission as a lieutenant. 
In the science stream the first two years’ work of a university engineering course is 
done. Thereafter, following a year at regimental duties, most engineers, signallers, 
and E.M.E. officers do, in fact, attend an Australian university for one year and take 
their degrees. There are 70 places available at Duntroon every year and they are 
very heavily over-subscribed. Entry standard is at university entrance level, 
which in Australia is very close to the British. This four-year course produces a 
high standard of officer, whose quality has lately been amply demonstrated in Korea, 
and in a comparative analysis of national systems the Australian must rank high. 


The Canadian cadet training system is also a very interesting one. It is tri- 
Service. At the Royal Military College of Canada at Kingston in Ontario a four-year 
course is given, through which pass officer candidates for any one of the three Services. 


Kingston, now 84 years old and last year recognized by the Canadian Government 
as a fully fledged university, awards its own degrees in arts or science, and is likely 
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to do so in engineering too in the next year or so. Entry, here again, is at the normal 
level of entrance to a Canadian university. 


In Germany a set of problems has arisen quite different from any facing us here, 
and probably peculiar to an army in the process of re-establishment after dissolution. 
The German Army is still, in fact, catching up. What they have been short of, over 
the last few years, has been junior leaders. 


There are three officer cadet schools in Germany, each of about 500 capacity, 
but all under-subscribed. I have sat in a little on instruction in the cadet school 
at Hanover and got to know the establishment fairly well. The austerity of life 
there is impressive, but the instruction is of unfamiliar type. Training is more or 
less along what we should describe as O.C.T.U. lines and pays very little attention to 
liberal studies. Candidates come in after 12 months in the ranks with the equivalent 
of five Ordinary levels in G.C.E. and a fair knowledge of English. If they are below 
this standard they do a preliminary seven months’ course, The twelve months they 
spend in the cadet school is almost entirely concerned with military training, after 
which six months is spent with a unit on probation before a commission is granted 
as second lieutenant. In the Army wing of the German Staff College the syllabus is 
not greatly dissimilar to that at Camberley. It is preceded by a six months’ prepa- 
ratory course which includes a month on what is described as imnere Fiihrung or, 
literally, ‘inner leadership.’ This is an intensely interesting element in the education 
of the German officer, designed to condition him for service in forces which are no 
longer a separate estate of the realm. The course is described as “ a free and demo- 
cratic study of ideas that will assist officers in their handling of men in an army which 
is an integral part of the State.”’ 


There are no advanced establishments in the German army above the Staff 
College. 


In the U.S.S.R., to which I should now like to make brief reference, the military 
academies rest under the joint direction of the Ministry of the Armed Forces and 
the Ministry of Higher Education. Basic preparation for a military career is in 
the Suvorov Academies, of which there are about 30. Here cadets enter at eight or 
nine years of age and receive education for seven to nine years, up to what we 
would call secondary school levels. At this time the prospective officer is given 
a very broad education which includes not only some military subjects (such as 
drill, small arms firing, driving, and maintenance) but studies in the liberal arts and 
science, in art, music, singing, and horsemanship and, of course, in Communist 
doctrine. Thereafter the officer’s education becomes more and more exclusively 
military. The boy who wishes to make the Soviet Army his career goes on from the 
Academy to a Higher All Arms Command School, and takes his commission thereafter. 
The best students at these academies are allowed to choose their first assignments 
and also receive a bonus of three months’ pay. This emphasis upon incentive is of 
particular interest. The lack of incentive to do well at some stages of our own 
military educational system has been commented on before now. At higher levels 
in the Russian Service are the Branch Academies, which train unit commanders and 
staff officers for Divisional and Army Headquarters. At the top the Voroshilov 
Academy trains officers for command at Divisional or higher level. 


The table shows the British Army in one respect in an especially unfavourable 
light. It is the only Service in this country which asks for a lower scholastic level 
of its officer entry than is acceptable for entry to a university. The Russian is the 
only other Army outside this country in which the requirement is below the national 
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university entry level. There are many people in Britain who are uneasy about this. 
If the Army's officer entry requirements were raised all at once to the equivalent of 
that demanded by the other two Services, numbers would undoubtedly fall off 
sharply straight away. In the long run, however, I am convinced that they would 
increase to above their present level, with better quality. Since the last war the 
Army’s Regular officer entry has been numerically too low. A sudden further sharp 
decrease, from which recovery, though certain, might be slow, would have created 
a very difficult situation. Some parts of the Army would have been unable to 
function at all. The immediate officer shortage, moreover, would have travelled 
all the way up the career structure and raised a succession of problems in years to 
come. We simply could not afford this. The task, as I see it, is so to strengthen the 
officer position, by any appropriate means, that we can afford the step which will 
furnish more incentive to join the Service than any other—the radical raising of 
standard of entry. 


You will sometimes hear people saying how hard it is on poor so-and-so’s boy. 
He would make such a good officer and is so well suited to the life but cannot pass 
in to Sandhurst. How unreasonable that he should be turned away just because 
he is not a brilliant scholar! I heard this again almost with incredulity only the 
other day from a woman. Is this the England of the late 20th century, I wondered, 
the highly competitive, technically advanced, universally educating Welfare State ? 
And is the service of the Crown in this country’s land forces to be ieft in the hands of 
those whom industry would reject, young men too dull to get into Shell, or I.C.I., 
or Glaxo ? 

The prospect for officer entry is improving. Improved conditions, better 
public relations, more attention to the university entry, manipulation of the Short 
Service system—these are only a few of the methods by which the officer position is 
being strengthened. Some day we may be able to raise the Army’s officer entry 
standards so that they are at least as high as those for entry as a management 
trainee into a respectable factory. 

The problems before the Army of today have strong basic similarities with 
those of yesterday, in spite of important differences. I want your indulgence to 
read a passage written by a regimental officer of Wellington’s time, a Colonel Mawle, 
shortly after the Battle of Waterloo. 


“ Our Army,” he says, “is scattered over the world in unhealthy climates and 
is subject more than any other to colonial and garrison duties. Foreign stations 
and general climates all differ from our own. The officer is, therefore, frequently 
in situations where, if he possesses not a certain education and love of literature, 
his time must be heavily and uselessly spent, and himself a prey to ennui and 
distressing idleness. Yet his duties will be varied. He must be prepared to serve 
under every possible difficulty and disadvantage. He must be in turn gaoler, police 
officer, magistrate, judge, and jury.” Reading what was written 150 years ago, 
one cannot help but think how much more complicated and difficult are the officer’s 
duties today, but how clear the element of continuity in the Service. 


When the young officer joins, says my old friend, ‘‘ among the officers to whose 
society he is introduced, he will in all probability find a certain few of very superior 
cast, men who have read much and seen more than falls to the lot of any other 
allele ed mahedien ainiaaeh deena tdlthe. attention: Ansan: athe, and of 
reciprocal kindness. Such officers by no means consider as an equal the young 
man newly arrived who has not served like themselves. If he proves to be of good 
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disposition, to be tractable, complaisant, and above all to be well informed, he by 
degrees becomes more intimate with his superior officers.” 


“ It may be urged, perhaps,” he goes on, “‘ that many instances have occurred 
of officers arriving at high rank and even high distinction, who are neither reading 
men nor have any knowledge of the classical writers, but I am not aware that such 
instances are numerous. The military education alone is not sufficient. The officer 
who attends correctly to his duties may do well during the days of his youth, even if 
he does not employ his spare time in reading or in making himself acquainted with 
foreign languages, yet he will find the evening of life a miserable void and will see 
others of perhaps less merit, and who have never done anything for their country, 
preferred to him.” 

Though there is still much food for thought in these words, we do not in the 
Service today face the same sort of world as was developing early in the last century 
when they were written. We have now discharged the major part of our colonial 
obligations and shall before long have fulfilled others. We are unlikely, I believe, 
to face a general world war, and if we do, the part which will be played in it by 
our land forces is by no means clear and may not be very great. What we do face 
with certainty, however, is a long period of conflict of one sort or another, in Asia, 
in Africa, in many other parts of the world, during which the ability to deploy ground 
forces in some effective way confers a liberty of action upon a Government without 
which it might find itself dangerously constrained. I cannot predict what may be 
an effective way of intervening. I do not have in mind another Suez. I only mean 
that a government must retain the maximum number of options. To have no 
choice but to do nothing would, I suggest, be intolerable. 


We face too, I hope, the development of an international order in which there 
cannot fail to be demands upon constituent nations for armed service. This country 
has unrivalled experience of handling armed forces, of its own and of other races, 
in a high variety of countries and climates, upon tasks ranging from imperial policing 
to major war. Perhaps when its colonial tasks are done it will find itself increasingly 
invited to farnish the know-how of international policing. I believe much of our 
military future may well lie here. I know young officers who share this view and 
find the prospect as exciting as empire building used to be to their grandfathers. 


In any case, the officer of tomorrow will be placed in command of British soldiers 
raised in a country where education is universally available, where the standard of 
living is high and rising, and where media of mass communication contribute to 
a high general level of information. In the days of National Service the young 
Regular officer sometimes found himself in the equivocal position of commanding men 
of superior intelligence and cultivation to his own. This situation could easily recur 
as the general level of education rises, even in a Regular Army. This is one very 
compelling reason why we must raise the standards of general education amongst 
our Regular officers. Another is the great and growing complexity of modern military 
techniques. There is thus a requirement both for a high level of general education 
in our officers and a high level of specialized technical accomplishment. The time 
into which to fit these is very short. We must see that the best possible use is made 
of what time there is, and this demands an adequate scholastic level early in the 
young man’s development. 

Let me chance my arm and try to predict as a basis for discussion the sort 


of system which might meet our requirement at some point in the future. It could 
be something like this. 
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At entry into cadet training, at least two appropriate Advanced level subjects 
will be demanded from those aspirants to Regular commissions who intend to make 
soldiering a full career. The Civil Service examination will disappear, as it has for the 
Royal Navy and Royal Air Force. It may be possible to accept into the Army some, 
with lesser qualifications, for shorter service. Cadet training will take every young 
man up to at least the level of a first year in a university course before he is com- 
missioned. I should like to see cadet training once more reduced in time to 18 months, 
and perhaps later on even to one year. A large number, perhaps even the majority, 
of those who are expected to follow full careers in the Service, and all those from 
whom the higher commanders and staff officers will be drawn, will be educated up 
to current British university degree standard. The whole of a young officer’s 
education up to this level, from the time he leaves school, should be completed in 
not more than four years and preferably, if this should ever be possible, in three. 
This will only be possible if he comes from school well prepared, which is my reason 
for demanding at least two ‘A’ levels unless he comes through a university. The 
utmost care will be taken to see that too much emphasis is not laid upon training 
in purely professional skills, to the detriment of liberal education, bearing in mind 
that the latter should be sought, at least in part, no less in the exact sciences than 
outside them. Particular attention will be paid to the development of those orderly 
processes of thought without which military command is impossible, and to that 
precise and effective use of the English language which is strikingly absent in so 
much that is written in the Army today and nowhere more so than in the War Office. 


Our young man’s education will be incomplete without introduction, in- 
voluntarily and at the public’s expense, to those pursuits in which the qualities 
of an officer are developed, whether they constitute military skills in the strict 
sense or not. He will be encouraged, from the time he elects to become an officer, 
to develop that enthusiasm for learning for its own sake which is referred to in the 
aim set out at Sandhurst and has hitherto remained so conspicuous by its absence. 
His cadet training will furnish an adequate basis for those branches of the military 
profession which make more demands than the rest upon technical accomplishment. 
That is to say, the sapper or gunner will come out of the Cadet Training Academy 
as well prepared for his arm as he used to be when he left the ‘ Shop.’ 


The R.M.A.S., where depth of tradition and dedication to purpose are powerful 
factors, will continue to play the dominant part in this process. Sandhurst’s 
difficulties are largely the difficulties of our time and I am confident they will be 
overcome. There is no question that it can produce the sort of officer required 
in the Army, whatever that may be. 


As this notional officer of my own creation approaches training for the staff, 
he will pass exacting examinations in which the basic scientific disciplines and 
mathematics will figure prominently. As this will be well known in advance, the 
academic career of any young man who intends to make his life in the Army will take 
account of it from his school days onwards. Acceptance for staff training, in which 
he will take a two-year course, will demand mathematics and probably physics at 
Ordinary level at least, and this may even rise higher as time goes on. I cannot 
believe that this will impose an intolerable burden on the officer who has followed 
arts disciplines at the university, once it is seen and accepted in advance. The able 
and ambitious officer already learns a good deal he would otherwise not learn in 
order to get into Camberley. This will be something more, probably spread over 
the years. The Staff Course will devote half its time to science and its military 
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applications, perhaps at Shrivenham, and the remainder to staff and command 
techniques and the philosophy of war, probably at Camberley. Exacting though 
the academic entry requirements will be for staff training, however, selection for 
it will take prominently into account other qualities as well and no one will be 
accepted whose claim rests on academic achievements alone. 


Throughout his career he will be encouraged to make use of the capacity to 
learn foreign languages which most Englishmen possess and almost all Englishmen 
ignore or deny. At every stage, in respect of all those attainments which demand 
effort, he will be generously rewarded for success, in accessions of seniority, in choice 
of appointment, in money, or in whatever other way may be appropriate, and he 
can expect to be penalized if he does not try. The Army cannot be allowed to become 
a cloistered enclave of privileged idleness. 


He will be urged and helped to travel, to get about, to make his friends in every 
race and colour and creed and class, as a citizen of the country which has brought 
on more peoples to self-government and self-respect than any other in the world’s 
history, and can now place its unrivalled experience at the disposal of a system 
of international order. Above all, and finally, his training will be conducted from 
the beginning on the principle of my Waterloo friend: the military education alone 
is not enough. 


It is hardly to be expected that everyone will agree with me in everything 
I have said. I hope there will not be many who will disagree, on the other hand, 
with all of it. I have tried to open this question up and ask forgiveness if in doing 
so I have unwittingly offended anyone. 


It may be objected that what I have just proposed in outline is impossible. 
This might be true. Our task, as I see it, is to try to get as near to this sort of pattern 
as we can. Time will always be our enemy. But if we do not make the attempt to 
achieve a pattern of officer training on some such lines as these, the British Army 
will be, in my opinion, doing nothing less than contracting out of the 2oth century. 
We shall be showing ourselves as content to sit in a little, backward, off-shore 
Switzerland, well known for its military pageantry perhaps, but with no further 
serious part to play in any military aspect of the world’s affairs. 


DISCUSSION 


BRIGADIER R. H. Bricut: Is General Hackett satisfied that the object of the 
exercise is clear ? It seems to me that we are still placing too much emphasis on educating 
the officer in things which are comparatively easy. In the last two wars, the Army was 
officered predominantly by men who had been civilians and who were trained very 
quickly by comparatively short sandwich courses to be adequate officers. This underlines 
the necessity, which General Hackett pointed out, of giving the officer a liberal education. 


Out of the 30 years or so which an officer spends in the Service, usually only about 
five years are spent at war. For that we give predominant importance to sending him to 
a staff college where we teach him to be a first class brigade major, an art which he 
exercises for only a very short time in his career. We spend very little effort on training 
him to do the thousand and one other things which he is called upon to undertake during 
his service, relying only on his initiative and quality. 

Would it not be better if we attached rather less importance to military staff training 
and gave him more training in management and other wider aspects of education which are 
taught in civilian life, and which proved to be an excellent background for many first- 
class officers during the two world wars. 
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THe Lecturer: The short answer is ‘ yes.’ One of our chief difficulties is that we 
still train in a context of war and not war. I think that that context is out of date. 
Nowadays, there is no such thing as a state of peace which one suddenly leaves to enter 
a state of war. There is a state of friction of varying degrees. Our education of the 
officer ought to depart from the dichotomy of war and not war, and take into consideration 
the fact that for most of his time he will be serving in varying degrees of friction. 


Major-GENERAL G. W. DuKE: General Hackett has underlined the importance of 
having at least a proportion of our officers with degree training. One of the prices which 
we pay for that is time. As General Hackett has shown, a boy leaving school and in- 
tending to go into the Army, but having degree training, spends at least five years and 
probably six on his apprenticeship. He will spend two years at Sandhurst, three years 
at the university, and some time on specialist arms training. 


General Hackett hinted at a system being introduced by which a proportion of cadets 
would be brought up to London University first year standard by the end of their time 
at Sandhurst. Would he not agree that we should aim at introducing a course for these 
students at Sandhurst which would be recognized by the universities as an equivalent 
to the first year of the university course, thereby saving one year of their training time ? 


Tue LecturRER: The target is a reduction of the time between the officer’s committal 
of himself to a military career and his emergence from apprenticeship and being entitled 
to command men. The reduction of that time is a prime objective and one or two means 
of approaching it have been suggested. It is absurd, of course, that an officer should spend 
six years in this way. Those who go to Oxford may be able to spend no more than two 
years there because of the possibility of being excused the first public examination and 
being able to proceed at once to the second part of their course. We have not yet persuaded 
Cambridge University to make the same arrangement. We are now trying to persuade 
London University to accept a cadet’s last year at Sandhurst as fulfilling the require- 
ment for his first year of his university studies. 


We must reduce this period of six years or five years. Sappers and signallers will 
require some degree of regimental technical training, but the run-of-the-mill infantry 
or R.A.C. officer, who may now spend five years in training, should be able to have 
that time cut to four years, and it is my aim to cut it to three years. I think that four 
years is just standable, five years is intolerable, and six years is impossible. Three years 
is the ideal time. 

Major K. Scotr-Smmpson: When we educate an officer, we are educating a man 
whose career is frequently relatively short, because comparatively few can go right to the 
top. Does not that make education to degree level much more important, because the 
officer has to find a second career in civilian life after leaving the Service ? Could not 
this problem be tackled through the Education Corps, given certain adjustments ? Is it 
not less necessary for an officer to be an internal resident of a university than it is for other 
young men ? 

Tue Lecturer: There is an interesting difference of opinion between the Army 
and the Royal Air Force about studying in a residential establishment. In the Army it is 
thought that an officer should be expected to pursue his studies against the ordered 
background of a collegiate institution and we therefore send officers only to Cambridge 
and to Shrivenham and, we hope, to Oxford. The Royal Air Force takes the other point 
of view and seeks only an appropriate academic discipline. I am not qualified to 
comment on the requirements of the Royal Air Force, but I hope that the Army will 
retain its practice of using the ordered background of a Collegiate establishment as a 
basis for an officer’s studies. 

I am grateful for attention having been called to the importance of a degree for 
those who are not to stay in the Army and reach higher ranks. The practice in industry 
is a valuable example. In A-E.I., for instance, young men spend a year in the works 
and three years in the university and then a further year in several different junior mana- 
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gerial posts so that they gain experience. They are then used for a further year in a 
junior managerial post, and then both sides review the position, the young man to 
decide whether he wants to stay and A.E.I. to decide whether they want to keep him. 
That is a most liberal approach, but many industrial organizations now do exactly the 
same thing, and that is one reason why they are attracting away from the Services some 
of our best men. I have been suggesting that the Army should do something comparable. 


GENERAL Moore Coutson: I would like to thank General Hackett for a splendid 
lecture, with every word of which I entirely agreed. 


An officer’s training to command men has its beginning in university life, and in 
the undergraduate training at West Point a cadet assumes very early responsibilities 
equivalent to those of a platoon commander. 


There is no doubt that the Educational Corps has a tremendous responsibility for 
the future. It makes an important contribution now, but it must make an even greater 
contribution. At the same time we should continue to make full use of university facilities. 
The education of the officer must be carried beyond his initial training as a graduate 
officer, and must cover the period after he has been commissioned until he goes to staff 
college and beyond. I think that this is a continuous process which must continue 
throughout the officer’s career. 


THE LECTURER: That would mean a widening of the Army’s instructional system. 


GENERAL Moore Coutson: Undoubtedly. It would also need men of very high 
calibre. 


LieuT.-CoLonEL K. H. Nose: I did not follow what General Hackett said about 
the three years being the ideal time. 


THE LECTURER: My aim of three years is simply to furnish the maximum useful time 
for the officer’s service as a commissioned officer in the Service which he joins. Ideally, 
the time of training would be nil, but that, of course, is impossible. The problem is to 
find the least time needed to train an officer from the time he decides to become an officer 
to the time he is fully employed. At present, that period may be as long as six years, 
which is much too long. We can get it down to five years for officers of the infantry and 
the R.A.C., and other officers who do not need much technical training. If we had 
officers spending one year of their university course at Sandhurst, we could get the time 
down to four years, but if we could get it down to three, that would be better still. I 
regard three years not as the optimum but as the irreducible minimum. 


LiEvuT.-COLONEL NoBLE: Those are three years receiving professional training as 
opposed to the mixed training given at Sandhurst ? 


THE LECTURER: No, both. 


Lrzut.-CoLONEL NosBLeE: In other words, his military training and his professional 
training to fit him to take his place as a technical officer will take three years from the 
day that he leaves the sixth form at school ? 


Tue LecturER: I doubt if it could be done in that time for an officer of a technical 
arm. But I do not see why it should not be done for other officers. It is done with the 
university candidate who spends three years at a university and his long vacations with 
his unit and, on joining his unit, knows as much about it as the chap who joins from 
Sandhurst. 


LrEvuT.-COLONEL NoBLE: While I feel sure that everyone will agree with General 
Hackett’s general outline of the officer’s training, I still think that the Canadian four-year 
course is about the minimum. In those four years, a cadet spends three months every 
year with the Army, Navy, or Air Force, and eight months a year undergoing academic 
training. I would have thought that four years was the shortest possible time in which 
to cram the two aspects of his training into a boy’s head. 
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THE LecTURER: Colonel Noble may be right. His country, Canada, has one of the 
most enlightened practices, not only having tri-Service training, but inviting young men 
to apply for commissions while they are still at university and then accepting the burden 
of their tuition and maintenance thereafter. After three years at the university, the young 
men spend one year on exclusively military training which makes up a four-year cycle. 


LizvuT.-CoLONEL NoBLeE: That is not quite correct. We have two methods of quali- 
fying for a commission under the Regular Officer Training Plan (R.O.T.P.). 


A boy with senior matriculation may attend a four-year course at our military colleges 
or may go to a university for four years. In either case he spends eight months under- 
going academic and military training and three months each summer with his arm of 
the Services. In other words, all cadets from any one Service, whether at a military 
college or a university, serve together whilst undergoing practical training during the 
summer months. 


Degrees are granted as follows. Cadets attending four-year university courses—at 
the end of the course. Cadets attending military college and taking arts or general science 
courses—at the end of the four-year course. Cadets attending military college and 
taking engineering courses spend one year at a leading university following the completion 
of their four-year course. Very shortly all cadets attending military college will be granted 
degrees at the end of four years. 


On the question of standard of degrees, I feel that our cadets who graduate from 
military college and those who graduate from universities such as McGill, Toronto, or 
Queen’s, etc., reach just as high a standard as what you call a first degree in this country. 


THE Lecturer: I do not think the evidence will support that. 


GENERAL SIR KENNETH CRAWFORD: General Hackett advocated raising the standard 
of entry. There is no doubt that amongst schoolmasters, Sandhurst has no academic 
cachet whatever. 


If we could guarantee a cadet that if he reached a requisite standard of so many 
advanced levels or the equivalent of a first year at a university he would have a university 
education, that would do more to encourage schoolmasters to tell appropriate boys that 
that they would have a worthwhile career in the Army. To do that we would have to 
have more places at one or two universities. The alternative is that the Army should do 
what industry does and accept certain entries beforehand and defray their expenses at 
university, if they are up to standard. 


Tue Lecturer: I agree that that would be very valuable and there have been pre- 
liminary discussions in the War Office on both approaches. I would welcome an advance 
in either direction, but preferably in both. The problem could be met by raising the 
entry level required for Sandhurst to a standard corresponding to the pass standard for 
entry tothe‘ Shop’. One of the difficulties arises from having one instead of two establish- 
ments. When we have solved the problem of how to handle in one establishment 
boys destined for different arms, in which relatively high levels of technical ability 
are required, as well as boys who are destined for the infantry and similar arms, we shall 
be much further forward. 


Lizut.-CoLoneL R. J. W. Durant: Given the present system of training, what 
course of study does General Hackett think should be provided for the officer after his 
entry into the Service and up to his age of admission to the Staff College examination ? 


Tue Lecturer: My answer to that may seem to be frivolous. It is that the study 
does not matter so long as it is difficult. If an officer is compelled to study Sanskrit it 
will do no harm. What is wanted is a rigorous discipline and it need not necessarily be 
concerned with the military profession. I would suggest that such an officer should be 
encouraged to take mathematical and scientific subjects, but any difficult subject would 
be valuable. 
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LiEuT.-COLONEL Durant: At Aldershot, all young officers attend one lecture a 
fortnight, undertake one piece of written work a quarter, and in addition attend a winter 
series of lectures. The scheme is not 100 per cent. successful until officers begin to study 
for the Staff College examination, when the pace is increased. At the moment the emphasis 
is on current affairs, but in 1961 science lectures will probably be introduced. 


THE LECTURER: I emphasize the requirement of a rigorous discipline. I do not 
think that a study of current affairs is enough. It may be interesting to study current 
affairs, but that can be done by reading the newspapers. A study of calculus would be 
more inclined to achieve the sort of result I have in mind. The point I wish to make is 
that if we really inculcate an enthusiasm to continue his studies on his own initiative and 
at the end of his cadet training, we will find a young man more inclined to offer himself 
to study, say, mathematics up to advanced level, or a language up to interpretership 


standard. A rigorous academic discipline is the only way of producing the sort of minds 
we want. 


CAPTAIN J. OGDEN: From the age of 20, when the average officer leaves Sandhurst, 
until 28, when he begins to study for his Staff College examination, the officer is under no 
compulsion and has no incentive to pick up any kind of educational book. With great 
respect, it can be very boring to a young officer to have to attend lectures every two weeks 
when he has no specific aim in view. Yet it is during those eight years that young people 
form their intellectual habits, and if there were some specific examination, they would have 
more encouragement to study. When the time came, they would have less trouble about 
getting down to study for their Staff College examination. 


THE LECTURER: Some combination of sticks and carrots is what is wanted— 
rewards for trying and some sort of penalties for idleness. I do not think that we yet have 
the environment in which a young officer welcomes study. Some do study and some do 
not, and a great deal dependson theatmosphere in themess. Whether young officers leave 
Sandhurst with an enthusiasm to continue their studies by their own initiative, I beg 
leave todoubt. There must be some form of inducement allied to some form of compulsion. 


Speaking from my own experience, I tried to get all my young officers in an armoured 
division in Germany to square up to a German examination. This was a radical 
departure, but it was not badly received. As a matter of fact, the racing men did best 
and set an example to the others. This, no doubt, was because they had been talking 
with straws in their mouths to German jockeys. Many young officers surprised themselves 
with what they did, and they enjoyed themselves much more as a result. We want a 
little more of that sort of thing all round—languages, mathematics, and science. Those 
are the lines along which a young officer should be encouraged and, if he cannot be 
encouraged, generally driven. 


REAR-ADMIRAL L, W. Murray, R.C.N,: The lecturer said that the Russians started 
choosing children between the ages of seven and nine and gave them special education 
to fit them to become officers. On what basis do they choose those children ? Is it done 


by a form of ‘ seven-plus ’ examination, or is it recognized that some children are more 
equal than others ? 


THE LEcTURER: Although some very distinguished officers have shown a capacity 
for command even in the cradle, even at the age of seven it is difficult to spot a future 
C.1.G.S, The Russians get over the problem by permitting a high wastage rate, and 
the boys in the military schools are destined not only for the military but other pro- 
fessions. The principle is to take in many, out of which some officers emerge. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It only remains for me to thank the lecturer for an extremely 
thoughtful and interesting talk and to thank you for asking so many intelligent questions. 
(Applause.) 








ANOTHER ANGLE ON RECRUITING 
By CoLoneEL J. D. Lunt 


HIS article has been inspired by a recent programme of Panorama on B.B.C. 
| Television. During that programme the Secretary of State for War was 
interviewed, or perhaps it could better be described as heckled, by Mr. 
Francis Williams and Lord Lambton on the subject of recruiting. The manner 
in which the subject was first introduced to the viewers would have daunted any 
heart less doughty than Mr. Profumo’s, for we were taken round various military 
establishments where Mr. Williams invariably lit upon a long-service soldier who 
was ‘ browned-off’ with the Army. We were not shown a single man who wanted 
to extend his service, and although some of their reasons for not wanting to do 
so appeared on the face of it to be fairly well-founded, it was nevertheless depressing 
to hear so many soldiers criticizing the Army as a career. 


The theme of the programme was basically this—can the Army manage to 
recruit 165,000 Regular soldiers in a time of full employment? Lord Lambton, 
who was fog-bound in Manchester, beamed saturninely out of another television 
screen and maintained that the Army could not; and if it cannot get the men, he 
asked, how does the Government propose to tailor the commitments to suit the 
number it can recruit? Mr. Williams, like a Greek chorus in the background, added 
to the gloom, but Mr. Profumo stoutly declared that 165,000 could and would be 
obtained, even though there might be a shortfall of a few thousands for the first 
year or two. Moreover, he was not going to be content with 165,000 but was going 
to work flat out to recruit up to the authorized ceiling of 180,000. In order to 
achieve this, he intended to launch a nation-wide campaign with the aim of 
‘ popularizing ’ the Army; he wanted to dispel many of the myths about a military 
career, most of them hangovers from the bad old days, and to publicize the material 
advantages which existed in the Army today. Television advertising would be 
used to the maximum extent in this recruiting campaign, and the aim would be to 
make the Army the ‘ Housewives’ Choice.’ One must, of course, move with the 
times, but the imagination boggles at what the old Duke of Cambridge would have 
said about all this! 


All this was good hard-hitting stuff in the best Panorama tradition, and most 
people’s sympathies probably lay with Mr. Profumo who stood up so manfully 
to his critics. Surely, one felt, they could have found just one Regular soldier who 
had enjoyed his Army service. And is there not a danger in such programmes 
of over-egging the pudding? But in the final analysis one was left with an uneasy 
feeling that perhaps things weren’t quite so rosy after all, and that it was going 
to take more than a publicity campaign, however well contrived, to break down 
the prejudice which still exists in this country against ‘ going for a soldier’ in 
peacetime. After all, the best of all salesmen is the contented customer, and one 
could hardly fit that description to any of the men interviewed by Mr. Williams. 
They were not the type who advised one to buy another packet of a particular 
detergent—their advice was to try another brand! 


A great deal of ink has been spilt during these past few years on the subject 
of Regular recruiting, and I must plead guilty to having spilt quite a lot of it myself. 
But so far no one has succeeded in finding the answer to the 64,000 dollar question, 


1 Panorama—sth December, 1960. 
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how do you persuade young men to join the Army when there are plenty of jobs 
in their own locality, and when Mum and the girl friend want them to stay at home? 
The current solution to this conundrum appears to lie in publicizing the advantages 
of a military career as compared with the opportunities in civilian life, but surely 
this is only half the answer? Once we have got men into the Army, how do we 
keep them there, or at least ensure that when they finish their service they will 
be so contented with their treatment that they will encourage ‘ young Sid’ and 
‘ Cousin Tom’s lad’ to follow in their footsteps? We are back again to the problem 
of the contented customer, the best of all recruiting agents, whose influence is 
infinitely more far-reaching and much longer-lasting than the ephemeral ‘ telly.’ 


The recruiting problem has been with us almost ever since Parliament authorized 
Charles II to maintain a standing army. It has always been difficult to recruit the 
number of men we require, and only in times of emergency has there been a wide- 
spread urge to enlist. Part, but admittedly only part, of the trouble has been a 
tendency by both the politicians and the soldiers to make extravagant promises 
to the would-be recruit which subsequently they are unable to fulfil. One example 
of this is the recruiting poster issued by John Burgoyne when he raised my regiment 
in 1759: 

“ You will be mounted on the finest horses in the world [promised Burgoyne] 
with superb clothing and the richest accoutrements. Your pay and privileges 
are equal to two guineas a week, you are everywhere respected, your society 
is courted, you are admired by the fair, which, together with the chance of 
getting switched by a buxom widow or of brushing a rich heiress, renders the 
situation truly enviable and desirable. Young men out of employment or 
uncomfortable— there is a tide in the affairs of men which taken at the flood 
leads on to fortune ’—nick it instantly and enlist.” 


It would be hard to beat that as a glowing promise of things to come—even 
on I.T.V.! It seems almost unnecessary to add that Burgoyne, better known to 
posterity as the general who surrendered at Saratoga rather than as the founder 
of the 16th Light Dragoons, was also a playwright of some distinction; his tongue 
must have been well in his cheek when he drafted that recruiting poster. Sad to 
relate the young men who flocked to enlist soon found themselves transported in 
acute discomfort to Portugal, where there were no buxom widows who spoke their 
language and where any rich heiress who glanced at a private soldier would have 
been cut off without an escudo; and to add to their gloom they discovered that their 
pay after deductions amounted to the magnificent sum of Is. 2d. a week. 


It is also interesting to note that Burgoyne’s appeal was directed towards those 
young men who were “‘ out of employment or uncomfortable,” the latter expression 
covering a multitude of sins. Throughout our history the Army’s main recruiting 
ground has lain among the unemployed, or among those young men who have 
fallen out with their parents, who dislike the conditions of their apprenticeship, 
or who are in trouble with the police and consider a change of scene will be for the 
good of all concerned. There have always been some, of course, who enlisted in 
search of adventure and travel, or because the Army is in their blood, but they 
always have been, and probably always will be, in a minority. 


The problem facing us today is a far more difficult one than John Burgoyne’s. 
There is virtually no unemployment, so that source of recruitment is denied us, 
and the Army no longer wishes to fill its ranks with those young men who are in 
trouble with the police. Moreover, even though a young man may dislike his job 
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for some reason and want to change it, he is usually tied to his environment by 
his ‘ Mum,’ for Great Britain is fast becoming a matriarchy. It will require a great 
deal of persuasion before that unseen umbilical cord can be severed, and as like 
as not the operation will only be performed if the young man and his girl friend 
(or wife) consider that they have a better opportunity of getting a house in the 
Army than exists in ‘ civvy street.’ During two years commanding my regiment 
in Catterick, I must have interviewed hundreds of young men who either wanted 
to join the Army as Regulars, or who wanted to convert their National Service 
engagement to a Regular one, and by far the highest percentage were becoming 
Regular soldiers in order to obtain a married quarter! 


So long as the housing shortage continues, and that will presumably be for 
a long time to come, the Army will always be able to offer the bait of a house. 
Whether it is a good thing to have too many married soldiers is, of course, a different 
matter. Already it is growing more and more difficult to find volunteers for out-of- 
the-way jobs because they usually entail leaving the family behind, and most Com- 
manding Officers will probably agree that they are compelled to spend almost as 
much time in administering their ‘ married families’ as they are in training their 
regiments. “ Join the Army and get a House”’ is likely therefore to become a 
remarkably two-edged weapon! 


Although opinions may differ on the desirability of having too many married 
officers and soldiers—I am afraid mine are fixed and immutable on this point— 
most people will probably agree that the scope for adventure within the Army is 
shrinking as more and more of the Empire achieves independence. During a long 
period of peace, such a process can only be expected to continue and with it a decline 
in the attraction offered by the Army to the young man who leaves home in search 
of adventure; and he, above all, is the type we still want to attract. There is little 
point in luring him into the Army with the promise of adventurous days to come 
and then restricting bim to the humdrum life of a tank park in Catterick or Tidworth. 
He will leave the Army at the first possible moment, very possibly by purchasing 
his discharge. 

General Sir Linton Andrews, writing as long ago as 1879, showed that out of 
any 1,000 recruits, ‘“ 123 would be lost to the Service within one year, a further 246 
within two years, and another 290 within three.”"* Those of us who have had any- 
thing to do with training recruits during the past few years will know that the rate 
of discharge by purchase is still remarkably high, and there have in fact been 
recommendations that the purchase price for discharge should be increased in order 
to reduce the numbers who leave the Army by this method. In my view this begs 
the question, which surely is that we are failing to make the Army sufficiently 
attractive (or could it be interesting?) for the intending soldier. It is very often a 
confession of failure on our part when a man purchases his discharge, apart from 
on compassionate grounds, of course, and it should be regarded as such and the 
causes investigated. 


Publicizing the Army, in an effort to increase its standing in the country, is 
one way towards solving the recruiting problem, but it is only one aspect of the case. 
Some may even feel that it is not necessarily the most important aspect. Skilful 
advertising will probably succeed in persuading most people to buy one packet of 


2The Efiect of the Cardwell Reforms in Army Organization, 1874—1904.’’—R.U.S.I. 
JourNaL, November, 1960. 
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a certain brand of cigarettes, margarine, or detergent; but the crux of the matter 
is, can it persuade them to go on buying that same brand? Advertising alone 
cannot persuade them to do this; the quality of the goods, the price range, 
and the availability all come into it. To some extent this is equally true when it 
comes to advertising the Army. However popular an image you may create in 
the mind of the young man, and his ‘ Mum,’ can you put your hand on your heart 
and swear that you will be able to provide him with the kind of career that your 
advertising has told him he can expect? To do one without the other will be to 
defeat your aim in the long run, and you will end worse than you were when you 
started. 


We owe it to the popular Press that so many people today believe that the 
clue to popularizing the Army is the removal of ‘ petty restrictions.’ The difficulty 
lies in defining these ‘ petty restrictions ’ because they vary from unit to unit, from 
garrison to garrison, and even from man to man; for what may seem to be a quite 
intolerable restriction to the intelligent and skilled young technician may well be 
regarded as being in the natural course of things by a less intelligent and articulate 
youth. The truth of the matter is that the Army has probably gone just about 
as far in the removal of petty restrictions as it can afford to do without abolishing 
discipline altogether. Of course, there will always be petty tyrants in every walk 
of life who delight in making life miserable for those working under them; they 
exist as frequently on the shop floor and in the business office as they do in the 
Army, and certainly no R.S.M., however terrifying, has succeeded in matching 
for sheer cold cruelty the system of ‘ sending men to Coventry ’ which now appears 
to be part of the Trade Unions’ disciplinary code. No system devised by man can 
guarantee to eliminate such people, but in the Army at least there is a perfectly 
legitimate way of bringing one’s grievances to the attention of one’s superiors. 
The overwhelming majority of officers and senior non-commissioned officers are 
well aware. of the changed conditions of today and have been able to adapt discipline 
to suit the times in which we live. But there must obviously be a limit to the extent 
by which one can relax discipline. 


Most soldiers will admit the need for discipline and I have never yet met a 
soldier who did not agree that some form of discipline was essential. But this must 
not be taken to mean that the modern young man /skes discipline. How can he, 
when the whole trend of society seems to be away from any kind of discipline? The 
Divorce Courts are one manifestation of this fact; another is the schoolmaster who 
spanks a naughty child and forthwith finds himself in headlines in the evening 
paper. We shall therefore be foolish if we believe that its discipline will make the 
Army popular amongst the young, but we shall be even more mistaken if we tinker 
about with discipline in the hopes of attracting a few more recruits. That way 
lies disaster, because the end-product will be a mob, not an army. The fact that 
the better-disciplined regiments possess the best recruiting statistics should en- 
courage us to stand firm against popular clamour; what suits the Footguards will 
be unlikely to suit the Greenjackets, nourished in the great traditions of Sir John 
Moore, but each in their own way get results—and they do so without lowering the’ 
standards. 


Assuming that a skilful publicity campaign will achieve the object of its 
sponsors and ‘humanize’ the Army; assuming, too, that we can find sufficient 
young men ready to be swayed into joining what their ‘ Mums’ now consider to be 
a perfectly respectable form of profession; are we going to be able to keep all the 
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promises we made during our recruiting campaign? One very significant remark 
was made by a young soldier during his interview by Mr. Williams for Panorama. 
The Army, he said, did not provide a man with a worthwhile job—there was only 
about 26 weeks’ work in every 52. Another man said he was not going to sign on 
because he disliked soldiering at home; “ it was much more fun in the Far East.’ 
These two questions of a full-time job and overseas service are of such vital signifi- 
cance to successful recruiting that they are worthy of more detailed study than we 
are inclined to give them. If we can find the answer, we may well succeed in doing 
something which has been done seldom before in the Army’s history, and that is to 
recruit all the men we are allowed to recruit. 


Most men enjoy working at full stretch, and it is certainly true that the harder 
you work soldiers at a task they know to be worthwhile, the happier they will be. 
The happiest year of my service was spent commanding a squadron of my regiment 
in the Canal Zone. We occupied a camp which had previously accommodated a 
complete regiment and guard duties were correspondingly heavy, most of the men 
being on guard one night in two throughout the hot weather. Since we were the 
only armoured car squadron in Egypt at the time, we were being continuously 
called upon to find patrols, and there were few amenities other than those we could 
make for ourselves, And yet in spite of these disadvantages, I doubt if there was 
a happier squadron or company anywhere in the British Army at that time. We 
had no court-martials, petty crime was virtually non-existent, and there were no 
cases of V.D. Perhaps the best proof of the contentment was the fact that so many 
of the men extended their service and now form the hard core of senior non-commis- 
sioned officers in my regiment today. There was no magic about all th‘s; no extra- 
ordinary leadership on the part of the officers and non-commissioned officers; it 
was merely that every man knew he had a worthwhile job to do and was left to 
get on with it. We had no time for grumbling, for lazing away the hot afternoons 
doing ‘ Egyptian P.T.,’ or any other of the time-wasters which made the Canal 
Zone so demoralizing. We were happy because we were at full stretch. 


It is not easy to provide similar conditions in most peacetime garrisons today. 
As is inevitable, the Army has settled down to a peacetime routine. Promotion is 
slower and harder to come by; supervision is tighter; and restrictions on training 
have increased with stricter financial control. It is no longer possible for a squadron 
leader to take his squadron out on an exercise at a few hours’, or even days’, notice. 
Elaborate arrangements have to be gone through in order to acquire training rights, 
and even when these have been acquired they will be subject to a whole host of 
restrictions. There is no point in complaining about all this; the restrictions are 
understandable and. inseparable from peacetime soldiering. Anyone with any 
sense can see the reason for them and no purpose is served by trying to circumvent 
them. But we must not let this obscure the fact that restrictions on training make 
soldiering much more dull. 


Every officer knows that the soldier who is bored will soon turn into the soldier 
who is discontented; I sometimes wonder whether this fact is equally appreciated 
by our political and financial masters? Certainly most of us forget the number of 
soldiers whose life in barracks is boring to a degree. Nowadays most of the officers 
and senior non-commissioned officers are married, and so for that matter are quite 
a high proportion of the junior ranks. They go home to their families after work, 
just as their civilian counterparts do, but the bachelor soldier is left behind in the 
barracks. In India before the Mutiny, according to Havelock, men spent much 
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of their time just sitting on their beds and staring into space; there was no provision 
for their welfare. As recently as 1956 a lance-corporal told me that in two years’ 
service in Germany he had only left barracks when on duty, or when going back 
to England on leave. ‘‘ What on earth do you do with your spare time?”’, I asked. 
‘« Just lie on my bunk and read comics,” he replied! 


In fairness to all concerned it must be said that the soldier nowadays is given 
every chance to escape from such deadening routine. In Germany, for example, 
he is offered opportunities which in this country are open only to the well-to-do, 
such as sailing in the Baltic, ski-ing, and travel as far afield as Venice and Rome. 
Just imagine what “ Her Privates We ” would have said if offered to take the helm 
of a 30-square-metre sailing out of Kiel with Copenhagen as their destination! 
Never in all its long and honourable history has the Army offered its soldiers such 
wonderful opportunities to broaden their minds and develop their characters. The 
pity of it is that there are still too few who take advantage of them, partly because 
finance limits the numbers who can. 


The time will undoubtedly come when the recruiting value of Adventure 
Training will be universally recognized. Once it is recognized we shall probably 
be given the money we need to organize it efficiently and on a scale which will 
enable every serving soldier to participate. The trouble with Adventure Training, 
however, is that it involves that Treasury bugbear, capital outlay, and there is 
also recurring expenditure in connection with the upkeep of boats, skis, and so on. 
Nor does it produce immediate results, like a soldier peeling potatoes or filling 
coal-scuttles. It has taken the Army years to convince the Treasury that manpower, 
as distinct from modern labour-saving devices, is the most uneconomical way of 
dealing with barrack chores. Perhaps we will be luckier with our efforts to convince 
them of the recruiting value of Adventure Training. 


Somehow or other we must defeat the boredom of peacetime soldiering. The 
will to do this exists in the Army, from the highest to the lowest, but the money 
does not. An ounce of good training is worth several pounds. of publicity, but good 
training is costly. It is clear from the recruiting record of the Parachute Regiment 
and the Royal Marines that there are still a good number of young men in this 
country who join up in order to soldier, and the more worthwhile soldiering you 
can give this type of man, the happier he will be. Quite clearly one cannot go round 
the world manufacturing incidents to keep our soldiers contented; we must devise 
a means to keep them fully stretched when in their peacetime barracks. Good 
and hard training, modern equipment, and an intelligent use of his leisure will keep 
the soldier happy. If we cannot provide the soldier with this, we shall have fallen 
down on the promises we made when we first induced him to enlist. 


Given the money, it is certainly within our power to make the soldier’s life 
interesting. But it is not going to be so easy in a time of a shrinking Empire to 
provide him with the opportunities of overseas service. It has been proved beyond 
doubt that overseas service is more popular than service in this country, although 
like everything else there is a limit to the time a soldier should be stationed overseas. 
We seem to be fast approaching a time when overseas service will mostly mean 
service in Germany, and although Germany possesses many advantages from the 
training point of view, it, too, is beginning to suffer from peacetime restrictions. It 
is also probably true that the soldier tacitly excludes Germany when he talks about 
serving ‘ overseas’; in the first place it is too near home and the tendency to spend 
his leaves in England may have an unsettling influence on him. Moreover, he has 
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failed to establish that rapport with the local population which comes so much 
more easily in Hong Kong, Singapore, or Gibraltar. When the carrot of overseas 
service is offered him in the recruiting brochures, he will be thinking about “ far 
away places with strange sounding names,” and it is unlikely that Paderborn, 
Minden, and Soltau will figure in his list. 


And what will happen if ever it is decided to withdraw the British Army from 
Germany, or greatly reduce its strength there? How are we going to be able to 
train armour, A.P.C.-mounted infantry, and S.P. artillery within the narrow confines 
of this island? The problem has been with us for years, but it will be enor- 
mously increased with the issue of modern equipment. The answer probably lies 
in a much greater interchange of training facilities within the Commonwealth, 
improving upon the air training scheme in Canada which played such an important 
part in the expansion of the Royal Air Force during the second World War, and 
the existing arrangements for rocket development at Maralinga. Why not base the 
British component for S.E.A.T.O. in Western or Northern Australia, and make use 
of the vast empty spaces of Canada to train our soldiers there? It would be a 
splendid thing if the Canadian or Australian armies could take their turn of public 
duties in London in return for training facilities for Guards battalions in those 
countries. The financial argument will always be produced to torpedo such pro- 
posals, but I can imagine no greater recruiting draw. And an inevitable by-product 
of any such scheme would be the effect it would have on tightening the bonds which 
already link us with our old Dominions, and on the continuation of which the whole 
future of the British Commonwealth depends. 


I hope that none of the foregoing will be construed as meaning a criticism of 
the forthcoming campaign to ‘ popularize’ the Army as a career. Certainly that 
has not been my intention when writing it. We must certainly use every means 
to bring home to the British public the fact that the Army is no longer the last 
refuge for the unemployed and unemployable, the juvenile delinquent, and the 
illiterate. The time is overdue for us to publicize the vast changes which have taken 
place since the war: the greatly improved conditions of service and pay; the new 
barracks; the removal of petty restrictions; the new equipment which at long last 
is coming into service. All this will require a high-pressure sales campaign by every 
means possible. 

But taken by itself, this publicity campaign will not be enough. We shall have 
to make certain that the soldier’s career matches up to the promises we make in 
our recruiting brochures, and this will require us to provide him with an interesting 
and tough career. We shall have to be prepared to spend more money than we do 
at present on his training, but this will be money well spent because we shall then 
be weil on our way towards turning out contented customers. Once that desirable 
stage is reached, we shall be well on our way towards reaching Mr. Profumo’s target, 
which, as he reminded us the other night, is not 165,000 but 180,000 men. 
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VENEZUELAN ADVENTURE, 1813 


By CapTaIn LIONEL Dawson, R.N. 


ENRY SENIOR had a long regimental career in the Army, joining the 
He Foot (60th Rifles) in 1813 and passing through various other regiments 
until his retirement on half pay as a lieut.-colonel in 1845. He died in 
Ireland in 1861, having bought a small property in County Down on his retirement. 


His stay in the 60th was a short one—only a few months in all—but he relates 
that it was his 60th jacket that he put on to take part in the only action at which 
he was ever fated to be present. This was the action in which the Falmouth mail 
packet Lapwing, Captain Furze, in which Senior was a passenger in 1813 en route 
for the West Indies, was taken two or three miles from Barbados by the American 
privateer schooner Fox, out of Baltimore, after a stubborn resistance. The Fox 
had 107 men on board her, and as the packet could only muster 30, including Senior, 
another passenger, and five boys, the odds were too heavy. The Lapwing was 
a French prize, taken into the packet service, but lacking the usual long brass 
nine-pounders which were a Post Office packet’s normal armament and mounting 
only a long six-pounder and half a dozen carronades. The captain, who was later 
exonerated by a Board for losing his vessel, expressed the view that he could have 
held off his opponent if he had had his proper armament. 


As it was, there were 15 casualties in his small company by the time that he 
hauled down his colours, four being killed and he himself, the master, and Senior 
being among the wounded. They had taken a good toll of the Americans, however, 
who turned out to be a polyglot assembly commanded by a native of Curagao, born 
of French parents, who spoke only a curious mixture of Dutch and French. Senior’s 
wound, “‘ a musket ball in the very thickest part of the thigh,”’ was to trouble him 
for the rest of his life as the ball was never found. 


The Americans behaved very badly towards their prisoners and they had to 
endure considerable privations before arriving at the small island of Blanco, some 
four days’ sail from Barcelona on the mainland of what is now Venezuela. Here 
they were detained for several weeks—it appears to have been a species of base 
for the Fox's privateering ventures. The unwounded, in charge of the Lapwing’s 
mate, were then sent off in a captured sloop to Dutch Curacao, while the wounded 
were put on board another prize and sent to Barcelona where they were landed. 


Senior and his companions were pitchforked into the middle of the Spanish 
colonial revolution, and his account of his stay in Barcelona deserves relation. 
Not often can a young subaltern have found himself in such bizarre surroundings, 
and his tale might well come from the pages of Tom Cringle’s Log, or from that 
series of adventures so popular in the youthful days of the older among us which 
carried the three friends from midshipman to admiral. 


The town was in the possession of the revolutionaries, or Republicans, but 
only 30 miles away were the Royalists, under General Boves. Opposite them lay 
the Republican army under the famous Bolivar, serving with whom as a kind of 
military adviser was a Scotsman, Sir M. Gregor McGregor. Several bloody actions 
had been fought in which each side claimed the victory, but Barcelona was regarded 
as secure, and two English merchants were still living there and carrying on their 
business. . These were apparently men of standing in the town and on good terms 
with the Republican Governor, and it was decided by the British prisoners to send 
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a message to them at once. The town was some five or six miles from the port 
where they had been landed and where they found themselves with no accommodation 
or any sort of facilities. 

“Qur surgeon, the only unwounded man among us who had any pretensions 
to the title of gentleman, was selected for the purpose,” relates young Senior primly. 
His task was to obtain permission for the British party to land, to obtain some 
money if possible, and to try to hire a house. The near-gentlemanly surgeon returned 
the next day in “a very splendid launch belonging to the Governor to report more 
success than even the most sanguine of us had hoped,” records Senior. Buchan 
and McLean, it seemed, were the names of the merchants, junior partners in a 
Trinidadian firm connected with the house of Playfair in Glasgow, These good 
samaritans advanced the captain such funds as were necessary on Post Office bills, 
and took the emissary to see the Governor, who at once gave permission for them 
to land and suggested a house on the main square as suitable accommodation for 
their party—some 15 officers and men in all. 


Continuing his benevolence, the Governor had sent his launch under an officer 
to get them past the forts protecting the town on the river side. In due course, 
after a long row and a lot of discomfort for the more seriously wounded, the party 
arrived at the works immediately below the town. ‘“ Each had a garrison of about 
100 men with six or eight old cannon. The sentry who hailed us—a tall dark man 
not dressed in any kind of uniform other than a plume of feathers and a tricolour 
cockade in his hat—held a long rusty sabre in one hand and a still longer pipe in 
the other. We had to pass quite close, and I observed the rest of the guard lying 
or sitting down under an open shed, all either sleeping or smoking, armed, some 
with swords, some with pikes, and a few with old matchlock muskets. Some 
appeared to have no arms at all, and except for the cockades, wore no uniforms.” 


They eventually secured to a wharf in the middle of the town where they lay 
for some time, the cynosure of a crowd of the very mixed race which formed then, 
and forms still, the population of Venezuela. “‘ Two-thirds were of a mongrel race 
between the creole Spaniard, the Indian, and the negro—a well-formed race of 
light copper colour—the other third were of the originals from whence these spring, 
either white or black, but unmixed negro blood seemed the rarest colour, demon- 
strating that the slave trade had long been discontinued along this coast.”’ 
Apparently, even then, the pure Spaniard was a rarity. 


In due course, and with the aid of Messrs. Buchan and McLean, the party 
were carried or! hobbled as best they could to their new quarters where the essential 
furnishings to an empty house had been provided by these good friends. Their 
own belongings are listed as “‘ one sausepan, a plate and a half, 3 knives and 1 fork, 
2 cups, and half a dozen calibash and cocoanut shells in lieu.” 


After describing their fare—and they didn’t do themselves at all badly on 
an average expenditure of 6d. per day per head including house rent—Senior relates 
in his diary how he used to have himself carried, bed and all, onto the verandah 
of their house every morning as soon as the sun was high enough to warm things up, 
and from there watched the dramas which were being constantly performed in the 
square. In the true tradition of the works which I have named, a certain ‘ tendresse ’ 
seems also to have sprung up between him and the usual lovely native girl of these 
tales—although it does not seem to have got further than her visits bearing gifts 
to augment their rations, for the packet captain was naturally anxious to keep his 
Post Office bills as low as possible and shopped economically. 
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The square, he relates, was ‘‘ about the size of Russell Square in London.” 
It contained a cathedral, two monasteries, a ballroom for the public, a Court of 
Justice, a military guard-room, and a small nunnery. Its permanent inhabitants 
were a town guard of some 600 men under arms and a flock of clergy of all sorts. 
Here troops paraded before leaving for the front, and here was a daily levée-en-masse 
of every male capable of bearing arms. “ Occasionally a general officer returning 
from the field indulged us with a review, when about 3,000 Regular troops with 
from 1,000-1,500 Indian irregulars were paraded.” 


The patriot infantry “resembled banditti of all colours but mostly of the 
copper-coloured variety, with a strong smattering of blacks. No uniforms beyond 
the aforementioned cockades and plumes, mostly red, in their hats. Some were 
armed with muskets with or without bayonets, some with pikes, some with pistols 
stuck in their belts and a club in their hands. Most of them smoked their segars 
even in the ranks.” He was not to see the government troops and so there is no 
record of what they were like, but with material such as this, Bolivar’s achievements 
do not shrink in stature whatever the opposition was. There were also some 
20 large cannon in the square on most unwieldy carriages, and a flag-staff in its 
centre from which a tattered Venezuelan patriot flag flew. 


Senior describes cavalry drill by troopers on small ponies or mules, some armed 
with swords and some with pikes. The mules it seems, were as mulish as ever and, 
when asked to join in the charge, merely backed into the ranks attempting to advance 
behind them. The poor Indians, ‘ who, tho’ not interested in the quarrel were 
always compelled to fight on the side of the party which governed the province 
in which were their villages, and who, if taken prisoner, were regularly butchered, 
produced the most singular sight. They had all had blankets given them as part 
of their military equipment and not knowing what to do with them, cut a hole in 
them through which they stuck their heads so that the blanket hung all round them 
like a cloak. Thus arrayed in this kind of toga, they presented the most uniform 
appearance of all the troops on parade. Some of them carried their own bows and 
arrows. They danced with a mad, drunken gesture when going out—to the field 
we were told—and to a band of the most discordant drums, howling loudly but 
rather sorrowfully than with courage.” No doubt! The generals and officers it 
seems were of all colours, some regiments being commanded by negroes. Senior 
always seems to have had an eye for a woman and records that all the ladies used 
to man the balconies on these occasions, the coloured mixed breed being the beauties, 
the whites looking yellow and languid. He liked their figures too, “ very tall, 
admirably proportioned, and just sufficient enbonpoint to suit their height.’’ 


There were no carriages, and a lady’s rank was distinguished by the quantity 
of gold lace on her parasol and the number of servants which followed her. The 
officers in the Regular regiments were dressed rather like our artillery of that period 
with epaulettes and stripes of gold lace round their cuffs, ‘‘ resembling our Admirals.” 


The gentlemen of the place went everywhere on small ponies, riding in and out 
of houses on them to call and never getting off. He adds that “ doors were always 
wide open, or no doors at all, strong evidence of the honesty of the people, but, the 
parlours being thus converted into stables, were very dirty.” 


He saw from his vantage point a shocking scene of the execution of prisoners, 
and thus describes it. ‘‘ They had taken a considerable body of Royalist prisoners 
a few days previously and the private soldiers had been butchered on the spot, the 
officers being reserved for a public execution. They consisted of a bishop, a colonel, 
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a major, and six inferior officers and, having confined them overnight in separate 
cells with a confessor to each, they brought them out in the morning into the square 
for public execution.” 


“ First we saw a party of artillerymen drag out the largest cannon in the square 
and load it with grape. Between two ranks of soldiers then appeared the prisoners, 
each, except the bishop, with his confessor, and never did I see a more miserable 
looking collection. Their confinement, and bread and water diet, had knocked 
all the courage out of them and they were brought on to the ground with their 
knees knocking together and most of them weeping. Not so the bishop, who marched 
forward with a firm step and calm countenance, looking with contempt upon both 
his companions and his executioners, and placed himself opposite the mouth of the 
gun. The rest were knelt down in a line so that the gun enfiladed them all. He stood 
with his arms folded, and I’m sure that I looked more frightened than he did.” 


“I was quite close, and I don’t think that the old man even blinked at the 
first flash in the touch-hole of the cannon which, by some fault, produced a missfire. 
The gun was again primed and, during this period, the fortitude of the bishop never 
deserted him though the others were fainting with terror. The second time the 
gun went off, killing the bishop and all but two of the rest and these quickly had 
their brains beaten out with handspikes by the gunners amidst the ‘ vivas’ of the 
onlookers.” 


It seems that this scene was not repeated whilst they were there, other successes 
being celebrated only by a constant feu-de-joi of all the cannon in the square, which 
did not amuse our invalids, and by religious processions. Senior comments on the 
constant smoking of both the men and the women. “I do not know if they slept 
with their segars in their mouths, but except when eating or drinking, they never 
ceased smoking.” His wound improving, he went with the captain and the doctor 
(a sulky man) to a big ball—on crutches still—and accompanied by Mr. Buchan. 
He found that ail the women were in European clothes but the men “ in boots, and 
most disgustingly dirty.”” Again he shipped his 60th coat, obviously reserved for 
gala occasions, and was much sought after, the Governor’s niece offering him the 
scented segar which she was smoking, apparently the greatest compliment she could 
pay him. “ Mr. Buchan told me in English that I should much offend if I didn’t 
accept, so I was compelled to pretend to smoke it, an art which I had not then 
acquired,” 


There was a bull bait on Christmas Day with a formidable looking bull which 
apparently routed all comers and was returned to his pastures at the end of the 
proceedings. A second bait did not end so chivalrously, the bull being first hamstrung 
from behind whilst another diverted his attention in front. 


The Governor and some of his staff called on them, “‘ a dark looking old man, 
very dirty, but covered with gold lace, his staff so fine that they looked like rope- 
dancers.” They had no common language. ‘Our most frequent visitors,” he 
relates, “‘ were my friend the Indian girl and our Scotch friends.” There was also 
a Spanish Creole merchant who, siding with the revolutionaries, had been forced 
to flee to Trinidad after the fall of Curacao to the Royalist troops. His friendly 
reception there had made him a convinced Anglophile and he showed every sort 
of civility to the castaways. His name was Don Diego, and he was subsequently 
to be of inestimable value to them in their voyage back by helping them to victual 
the craft in which they got away. 
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The Christmas festivities 1813-14 came to an abrupt end when General Boves’s 
army, having been considerably reinforced, began to advance. ‘“‘ We,” he records, 
“as well as everyone else, became excessively alarmed. The execution which we 
had witnessed gave a pretty fair guess as to the kind of retaliation which awaited 
the citizens of Barcelona if the town was taken—nor did we imagine that we would 
be able to claim any immunity. We heard horrid tales of Boves’s atrocities, one 
of his principal amusements being that of tying his captives in bunches on top of 
cocoanut or mountain cabbage trees, lighting a fire at the base, and betting how 
soon the tree and its cargo would fall into the fire.” 


He makes a mild apologia for Bolivar, who was no humanitarian either. 
“It is but fair to add,” he writes, “ that Bolivar, the patriot general, as he told 
me himself on my meeting him in Jamaica, used to keep his prisoners until he had 
two or three hundred of them and then ‘ pour passer le temps’ as he said, cut them 
down with his own hands to ‘ prove’ the different sabres in his regiments. These, 
however, were men taken in battle, and I never heard of his committing any act 
of cruelty on women or children, and he himself always denied ever having done so.” 


All the able-bodied men were marched out of Barcelona as reinforcements on 
receipt of the news of Boves’s successes, but Mr. Buchan had so little confidence in 
the town’s survival that he set to work to embark all that he had for Trinidad, 
expressing the view that, if the town fell, massacre would be indiscriminate. For 
200 dollars, he added, he could buy a small schooner which he believed would get 
them to a British island, although he had few illusions as to her seaworthiness. 
The offer was accepted. Nearly all the seamen were by now more or less fit for duty 
again, but victualling the schooner was a difficulty as there was no salt meat, biscuit, 
or bread to be had. They killed an ox, however, and salted it after a fashion, got 
hold of some cassado, or native bread, and a couple of dozen turkeys and fowls—the 
gift of Don Diego who added some excellent wine to supplement their own jars 
of sour stuff. The Master, now semi-mobile on a crutch, was sent down with three 
of the fittest hands to fill the water casks, which took him three days as the schooner 
was lying out in the stream some distance away. She was named Desirée but did 
not live up to her name, being old and rotten, with sails and rigging in a shocking 
state, But she was at least a bottom to carry them, if a dubious one. 


It was the fair weather season, however, in that part of the world, with moderate 
breezes prevailing and they took their chance, embarking on 30th December, on 
which day the Scotsmen also left with all the remaining Spanish merchants. Most 
of the women had been sent to the small island of Marguiretta not far away and 
untouched as yet by the troubles. Senior never heard if his Indian lady friend 
was among them. 

It was decided to make for St. Thomas as being the last island in the Windward 
group where the homegoing packet touched, which could hardly refuse to succour 
a sister-ship’s distressed survivors. Senior was for the nearer islands of Barbados 
or Trinidad, but was voted down. 


In the sequel, Boves entered the town a few weeks later and lived well up to 
the anticipations of his probable behaviour. Even the dogs, it was said, perished. 
Two years later Bolivar led an expedition from San Domingo to recapture it, and 
it remained in his hands from then on. 


The subsequent voyage was perhaps the worst part of the adventure of the 
Lapwing’s party. The two sails—short commons, surely, for a schooner in any 
case—were as rotten as the ship, and the running rigging worse. She could not 
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sail on a wind and the compass was useless. Blown by the strong north-easterly 
trade to leeward of St. Thomas—for even the weather failed them at first, and 
the trade blew stronger than was usual at this time of year—short of provisions, and 
with no navigational instruments, they could only navigate ‘‘ by guess and by 
God” and more or less where the wind blew them. They made for Curagao and, 
passing Tortuga, hoped to get there the next day but missed their goal. After 
beating about as best they could in what they thought to be its vicinity for three 
days, they sighted the mainland again, somewhere about the gulf of Maracaibo (now 
famous as an oil district) according to one of the company who knew these waters. 


They had no choice now but to run on off the land and hope for San Domingo, 
Cuba, or Jamaica. They sailed north by the Pole Star accordingly. With a week 
of their fortnight’s provisions gone and the prospect of at least another fortnight 
before they got to any of the islands, they went on short rations. The Barcelona 
‘salted ’ beef went bad, as might be expected, but they kept it as a last resource, 
stinking the ship out, and subsisted on Don Diego’s poultry. Senior had his dog 
with him which had been his companion throughout all his adventures and notes 
that he shared his ration with it. It seems that the native bread, which was their 
principal support, proved to be very sustaining and they all kept well and rather 
gained flesh than lost it. The weather, too, improved, and their spirits rose as they 
sailed north for freedom. 


Under these fine conditions their sails and rigging held and, after 11 days, they 
made land again. The master voted it to be Jamaica, the boatswain San Domingo, 
and the remainder Cuba. The boatswain proved to be right, for soon they could 
see the famous Rock of Altavela, known to all mariners from its resemblance to 
a ship under full sail. A negro fishing boat’s crew’s bad French soon confirmed this. 
They had a general map of the West Indies on board and with its aid and the 
knowledge of where they were, they shaped as good a course as they could for 
Jamaica—three days’ sail away. 

But their last trial was yet to come. A heavy gale came up at sundown, 
fortunately off-shore, but whipping out their best sail before they could get it in. 
They drove through the night under bare poles, seas breaking over them and 
gradually waterlogging the ship, in spite of the efforts of the rickety pump and the, 
by now, rather demoralized crew working it. A quartermaster, however, who stayed 
at the wheel all night and got the ship head to sea whenever possible, was probably 
their saviour. Senior himself makes no bones about the fact that he took some 
opium and slept like a log. The schooner lived, however, in spite of the leaks in 
her rotten hull, and the morning dawned calm and fine with a light, steady, and 
favourable breeze as it so often does after a blow in these waters. She must have 
been a fine sea-boat in spite of her shortcomings. Two days later, still semi- 
waterlogged, they sighted the Blue Mountains of Jamaica, with only two days’ 
provisions left. Luck had indeed been with them in waters where calms were 
prevalent at this time of year and with an unfriendly Royalist Spanish coast under 
their lee where a Venezuelan ship from Barcelona would not have had long shift. 
At sunset they anchored in Port Royal and Senior at last joined his regiment, 
crutches, 60th jacket, dog, and all. 









































A FORGOTTEN CAMPAIGN—I 
BREAKING THROUGH INTO THE BALTIC 
By CapTAIN DoNALD Macintyre, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N. (Retd.) 


NE of the least known chapters of naval history of the first World War is 
O that which deals with the campaign of the little flotilla of British submarines 

in the Baltic and the experiences of their crews who were actually under 
Russian command during the Red Revolution. 


The exploits of the first submarines to go to the Baltic, five E-class boats, their 
hair-raising passage through the narrow, shoal-strewn channels of the Sound between 
Sweden and Denmark, and their subsequent domination of the Baltic make a 
remarkable page in the history of submarines in their early years as fully sea-going 
warships. Equally admirable were the later achievements of four old C-class boats 
which reached the Baltic under tow from England to Archangel and thence by inland 
waterways to Petrograd. 


The doings of the flotilla during 1917, when it continued to operate under the 
Revolutionary Committee which had taken over control of the Russian fleet, and 
when the handful of British submarines constituted the only bar to a German sea- 
borne assault on Petrograd, throw light from an unusual angle on the events which 
brought Tsarist Russia to an end. 


It was as early as October, 1914, that the decision was first taken to send sub- 
marines to the assistance of the Russians in the Baltic. The German High Seas 
Fleet had already displayed a reluctance to face the British Grand Fleet in the North 
Sea, but was often to be found exercising in the comparatively safe waters of the 
southern Baltic. It may seem surprising that the considerable fleet kept in the 
Baltic by Britain’s Russian allies was unable to deny this free use of the sea to the 
Germans. But there were good reasons why it was impossible for surface fleets 
to operate against each other in those restricted waters. By nature the Baltic Sea 
offers only narrow sea passages up and down its length. By the use of mines, for 
which the shallow water was admirably suited, these fairways could be further 
restricted. Fleets therefore had very little freedom of manceuvre and, if they pushed 
forward into enemy-dominated waters, were almost certain to run into minefields 
of which they had no knowledge. 

Consequently both sides were forced to fall back on the defensive. The accepted 
role of the Russian Navy was, indeed, simply the defence of the capital city of 
Petrograd. Only light forces, such as minelayers or submarines, went outside their 
own waters except occasionally to give seaward backing to operations of their armies, 
Unfortunately, in their submarine arm the Russians were weak and backward. It 
was therefore considered that the British could best aid their allies by reinforcing 
the Russian submarine fleet. Apart from reconnaissance and attacks on enemy 
warships, the disruption of the vital iron-ore traffic between the Swedish mines at 
Lulea, in the Gulf of Bothnia, and Germany was also an important aim for the 
submarines. 


So, on 17th October, 1914, the first British submarine, E.z, commanded by 
Lieut.-Commander (later Admiral Sir Noel) Laurence, passed through the Skagerrak 
and on into the Kattegat unnoticed and, timing her arrival in the Sound so as to pass 
through in darkness, slipped safely and undetected into the Baltic. Twenty-four 
hours astern of her was E.9, Lieut.-Commander (later Admiral Sir Max) Horton, 
with every prospect of a similar uneventful run through the Sound. 
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But before Horton’s turn came, a veritable hornet’s nest had been stirred up 
owing to an unsuccessful attack by E.z on an old German cruiser, the Victoria Luise, 
in waters which had up to then been a German lake. It was at once clear to the 
Germans that British submarines must be coming through the Sound, as the Russian 
submarine fleet was at that time completely immobilized for lack of engines. They 
promptly established destroyer patrols in the Sound as well as in the Kattegat. 


To get through, Horton was now forced to run the gauntlet of these fully alerted 
patrols in waters barely deep enough to cover his periscope standards. Not until 
20th October was he able to shake off his persistent hunters and press on up the Baltic 
to Reval, where the British submarines were to be based under Russian control. 


The third submarine to attempt the passage was E.zz, commanded by Lieut.- 
Commander (later Admiral Sir Martin Dunbar) Nasmith, who was subsequently 
to win the Victoria Cross for his exploits in the Sea of Marmara. E.11 was subjected 
to the attentions of even more extensive patrols. Already suffering from an engine 
defect which had delayed his arrival in the Sound until the 2oth, Nasmith was in no 
shape to meet the persistent attacks made on him in such shallow waters. After 
narrowly evading two efforts by destroyers to ram him, he was forced to turn back 
into the deeper waters of the Kattegat. But by now all the enemy’s resources were 
engaged in hunting him; seaplanes, destroyers, trawlers, patrol boats. Reluctantly 
he gave up the attempt and made his way back to base. 


The effect of the arrival of the two other boats went far beyond their real offensive 
capabilities. The E-class submarine was the first British type which could be regarded 
as a reasonably reliable ocean-going submarine. It could undertake patrols of ten 
days or so with fair dependability; but it required considerable repair and main- 
tenance backing and a wide range of stores and spare parts. During 1914 E.r and 
E.g had to rely upon the facilities of Reval dockyard, a semi-moribund establishment, 
and upon the stores and torpedoes they had brought out themselves. 


Though there was little time left for them to make their mark before the winter 
freeze-up of the northern Baltic closed down, the very fact of their presence where 
Russian submarines had so far failed to operate was sufficient to disrupt German 
naval operations almost completely. The inactivity of the Russian fleet had en- 
couraged the Germans to formulate grandiose plans to capture Petrograd by a series 
of amphibious assaults along the Baltic coast. Just these two boats, boldly handled, 
were sufficient to put an end to all such attempts. 


During May, 1915, off Libau, Horton intercepted his first troop convoy, escorted 
by three cruisers and a destroyer screen. In a glassy calm and crystal clear water, 
E.9 was taken into the attack, penetrating the destroyer screen and sinking a large 
transport. Though, inevitably, his periscope and the torpedo tracks were clear to 
see, Horton somehow managed to survive the counter-attacks, and the German 
expedition retired crestfallen-into Libau. 


In the next month the Germans tried again, only to fall foul of Horton once 
more. Losing a transport and a destroyer to E.9’s torpedoes, they again gave up 
their project, Then in July it was E.9 again which put a torpedo into the Prinz 
Adalberi, flagship of the Baltic cruiser squadron, sending her crawling back to harbour 
with her bows submerged. 

Horton was indeed a thorn in the German flesh. A price was placed on his head 
and a plot set afoot to have him assassinated. The ‘ Mata Hari’ who was sent to 
ensnare him succumbed to his charms and the heroic aura which surrounded him on 
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account of his exploits, and betrayed the plot to him. A more chivalrous compliment 
paid to him by the Germans were their references to the Baltic as ‘ Horton’s Sea.’ 
The German Commander-in-Chief in the Baltic put it on record that he would rate 
the destruction of a British submarine as highly as that of a Russian armoured 
cruiser. 


Laurence in E.r had not been idle either; but it was not until August that any 
luck came his way. To cover a major operation against the Gulf of Riga which the 
Germans had planned, the battlecruisers of the High Seas fleet were sent steaming 
north from Kiel. As they raced by, Laurence brought off a brilliant attack to torpedo 
the Moltke. The pride of Admiral Hipper’s squadron limped home and the operation 
was abandoned. 


The remarkable achievements of this tiny force encouraged the Admiralty to 
send reinforcements. In August, 1915, E.8 and E.r3 set out to make the hazardous 
passage of the Sound. After the surprise the previous summer, the Germans had 
stepped up their defensive efforts and the whole of the Sound was now constantly 
watched and patrolled. Furthermore the Swedes, whose territory formed one shore of 
the channel, had displayed their pro-German attitude by extinguishing or removing 
many of the lights on their side, so that navigational hazards were now added to 
those of enemy attack. 


E.13, commanded by Lieut.-Commander (later Admiral Sir Geoffrey) Layton, 
met disaster. As she was passing close to the Danish island of Saltholm, her gyro 
compass suddenly failed. Her only steering position being below in the control 
room, the man at the wheel had no landmarks to betray the fact that the boat was 
sheering off course. Before anything could be done to counteract the swing, the 
boat ran hard aground. With a rapidly falling tide, she was soon high and dry. In 
defiance of international law, German destroyers attacked her as she lay there. 
When the crew took to the water to swim to the Danish destroyer which had also 
come on the scene, the German gunners opened up on them with machine guns. 
Half the crew were killed and many more would have been had the Danish ship 
not steamed between them and their murderers. 


E.8, commanded by Lieut.-Commander Goodhart, was more fortunate. She 
managed to break through into the Baltic though only after a number of hairbreadth 
escapes from destruction and the loss of one propeller during one of her many crash 
dives in shallow water. 


What the hazards of the passage through the Sound were like can be gathered 
from an account left on record by Vice-Admiral Leslie Ashmore, who was then the 
sub-lieutenant and navigating officer of E.18, which with E.r9 broke through in 
the following month. 


“ Before sailing we had been given the reports of the three submarines which were 
already in the Baltic, giving details of their experiences when penetrating the narrow 
channels of the Sound. We also knew all about the two others which had failed to get 
through. The channels were not only narrow but very shallow, a condition hateful 
to all submariners. They were studded with all sorts of navigational hazards and 
were known to be closely patrolled at the far end by German destroyers. The 
narrowest and shallowest part was the Flint Channel—so shallow that there was no 
question of being able to dive during passage of it. 


“ We discussed long and thoughtfully our plans for making our break through. 
Remembering E.13’s disaster, my captain, Lieut.-Commander Halahan, gave orders 
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that the bridge steering wheel and little magnetic compass on the bridge, normally 
unshipped for diving, would remain shipped and ready for use while we were in the 
restricted waters of the Sound. 


“ The entrance to the Sound was reached at daylight on 8th September. Fixing 
our position by the light buoy marking the entrance, Halahan put the boat on the 
bottom for the day while we made final preparations and braced ourselves for the 
ordeal which lay ahead of us. The interminable hours of waiting in the ominous 
silence of the boat, with all machinery stopped, were hard to get through with 
patience. Sleep was impossible. Books could not hold our attention. The gramo- 
phone was turned on from time to time, but it quickly palled. A dozen times at 
least I got out my charts and pored over them till I could see the details still with my 
eyes shut and knew by heart the corrections I should have to apply to the little 
magnetic compass by which our navigation would be done. 


“ At last, as darkness fell, £.18 was brought cautiously to the surface. All seemed 
clear. With a cough and a splutter the diesels came to life and then, with a steady 
rumble, the submarine slid forward on her perilous journey, trimmed down, her hull 
just breaking the surface. 


“ The night was fine and clear—ideal for our purposes—and we steered for the 
Lapegrund Light Vessel. At the neck of the Sound the Danish town of Helsingér 
faces the Swedish Helsingborg across the narrow strip of water. Passing the light 
vessel and Helsingborg, we ran so close to the Swedish shore that we could clearly 
see families strolling on the front in the warm summer air. 


“ So far all had gone well. But now ahead of us loomed a line of lights stretching 
across the fairway, apparently some form of obstruction. No such thing was shown 
on our charts so we went gingerly forward, peering into the darkness to discover its 
meaning. At the last moment we saw that the lights came from a line of open 
boats stretched from shore to shore. There was nothing for it but to dash through 
with what speed we could muster as it was fairly certain that this must be the patrol 
of fishing craft the Germans were reputed to maintain in the area. 


“ As we sped through the line our wash nearly swamped the nearest of the boats 
and capsized another, while two men in one of them shouted and waved their hats. 
Whether they were indeed Germans passing the alarm or Danish fishermen cheering 
us on our way we never did discover for sure. But the events of the next hours made 
the former seem the more likely. 


“‘ We were now approaching the northern end of the Flint Channel. To star- 
board of us we could see the lights of Copenhagen whence the searchlights were 
continuously sweeping back and forth over the channel entrance. As the beams fell 
on us they seemed to show up our grey, glistening hull with dreadful clarity. Each 
time we felt sure that we must be detected and the beam would settle on us. But 
each time it passed on and we sighed with relief. 

“ Then ahead of us starshell blossomed in the sky, lighting up the whole area 
and making us feei so very naked under their white glare. There was still time to turn 
back and wait in the hope of a quieter passage on the following night. But Halahan 
gritted his teeth and held grimly on. As for me, I was too absorbed with the problem 
of navigating with the little magnetic compass through the Flint Channel, from which 
all buoys had been removed, to worry about anything else. 

“ Thankfully we at last ran out into more open water. But we were by no means 
out of danger when the Flint Channel had been safely traversed. Indeed, we were 
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only then at the most hazardous point. For here we could expect to meet the first 
enemy destroyer, already on the alert as we judged, and for a long way yet there 
was insufficient water to dive. 


“ The Drogden Light Vessel marks the end of the Flint Channel and I knew that 
until we reached a certain bearing from it we could not safely dive. The bearing of 
its two dimmed lights drew aft with agonising slowness. At intervals Halahan’s 
voice, tense with impatience, would stab at me. 

“* Can we dive yet, Sub?’ 

“*No, sir. Not yet. Not till the bearing of the light is right.’ 


“ T knew and shared his anxiety. Unable to dive, discovery at that stage would 
be our end. And suddenly, there indeed was a destroyer, a bare 200 yards to star- 
board, overtaking us. It seemed unbelievable that we had not been discovered. 
Any moment now she must turn toram us. Halahan called down to the petty officer 
steering in the control room below. 


“ce 


I’ve got the wheel, Coxswain. Steering from the bridge.’ To me he muttered 
furiously, ‘ I’ll ram the bastard if he turns towards us.’ 


“Then in silence we watched the black shadow draw slowly ahead and melt 
into the darkness, and a sigh of relief broke from us. Every minute now was taking 
us into deeper water. But there was still too little to cover us completely when, 
to our herror, another destroyer loomed up ahead. 


“* How’s that bearing, Sub ?,’ Halahan grunted. 
“* Another few degrees yet, sir, before deep water,’ I replied. 


“* To hell with it. We've got to get down,’ decided Halahan, and sounded the 
diving klaxon. I dropped quickly into the conning tower, followed by Halahan, 
and, as the hatch slammed behind him, the first lieutenant took the boat down. 


“Hardly had we reached the control room when the submarine hit the bottom 
with a tremendous crash with only ten feet showing on the gauge. And now I was 
treated to an exquisite little lesson in leadership by my captain. As looks of dismay 
and alarm spread over the faces of the control room crew, he turned to his sailor 
servant standing behind him. In a voice of utterly confident calm, he said, ‘ Get 
me a cup of cocoa, will you, Welsh ? ’ 


“ At once all traces of anxiety left the faces of the men around him and they 
turned quietly to carry on with their various duties. 


“For the next two and a half hours we progressed in a fashion to make any 
submariner’s hair stand on end, With both motors at half speed we bounded along 
the rocky bottom at some four knots, rising nearly to the surface at one moment 
and plunging to the bottom at the next. At last, at 4 a.m. on gth September, we 
ran thankfully into deep water and Halahan took us to the sea bed for a rest. 


“‘ Our ordeal was by no means over, however. Getting under way the next morn- 
ing and going up to periscope depth to check on the situation ‘ upstairs,’ we were 
caught by the different water density in the Baltic and broke surface in full view of 
the German cruiser Amazone. She opened an accurate fire on us, her first round bursting 
alongside and putting out all lights in the boat. With batteries almost exhausted 
there was nothing we could do but go back to the sea bed and hope for things to 
quieten down. But though we lay as still as mice, giving no opportunity for hydro- 
phones to pick us up, we could hear the propellers of the Amazone and a destroyer 
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thrashing about overhead as they passed and repassed. Our nerves grew as tight 
as bowstrings. Finally it became clear that something must be betraying us. 


“ At the suggestion of the first lieutenant the periscope was raised and in the 
clear water it was possible to see along the hull for a short distance. Sure enough, a 
line of bubbles could be seen streaming up to the surface. One of the ballast tank 
vents was found to be not quite closed. A turn of the valve and the escape of air 
was cut off. The result was soon apparent. The propeller noises above became 
fainter and fainter and finally died away. It was lucky that the German ship had no 
depth charges, which were still in the early stages of development, or we should have 
been a sitting target for them and our fate quickly sealed. 


“ By dusk our batteries were almost exhausted and the air in the boat was 
dangerously foul. Whatever the risk, we could delay surfacing no longer. Hardly 
had we done so, however, than a destroyer was sighted close by. Desperate to get 
a charge into our batteries, Halahan decided to stay on the surface, hoping to pass 
undetected. To our relief the black silhouette drew away and vanished. 


“ Then, as we were congratulating ourselves, there came a cry from the look-out, 
‘ Destroyer right astern.’ Swinging round, we saw a black cloud of smoke against the 
night sky and the white turmoil of the bow wave of a ship heading straight for us at 
high speed. 

“ The raucous crow of the klaxon sent us tumbling down through the hatchway 
and the boat was on her way down long before Halahan slammed the hatch shut 
behind him. As the depth gauge pointer whirled round there was the roar of pro- 
pellers as the destroyer passed directly overhead. For the next few minutes we all 
spoke in hushed voices, shaken by the narrowness of our escape. 


“ Though the destroyer had evidently not seen us, as it hurried on and did not 
come back, there had been only split seconds between us and destruction by ramming 
and I know that it was some time before my heart stopped thumping uncomfortably.” 

That was £.z8’s final adventure before getting clear into the wider waters of 
the Baltic. On the next day rendezvous was made with E.r9, which had profited 
from the attention being given to E.z8 to make a comparatively unopposed passage. 
Together with Max Horton’s E.9 which had come to meet them, they entered Reval 
to be given a great welcome. 


(To be continued) 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE “ GRIPER ” 
By H. M. KENDALL 


T 8 a.m. on roth June, 1824, the Griper, a gun brig of 180 tons, was towed 
Aw from Deptford and anchored at Greenhithe at 3 p.m. the same day. 

Captain G. F. Lyon, R.N., was in command, and his instructions from the 
Admiralty were “to proceed with all convenient expedition towards Hudson’s 
Straits until you reach the ice, or arrive off Cape Chidley . . . to take such route as you 
may deem best for reaching Repulse Bay or Wager River; and you are to place the 
Griper in security ... and to proceed yourself with those destined to accompany 
you in the execution of the instructions you will receive from Earl Bathurst, one of 
his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State.” 


Lord Bathurst’s instructions were, in brief, to examine the north coast of North 
America from the western shore of Melville Peninsula to the point where Captain 
(afterwards Sir John) Franklin’s last journey had terminated and to ascertain the 
latitudes and longitudes of the various headlands, inlets, islands, etc., which were 
encountered in the line of route; also to collect as many specimens of natural history 


as could be carried, and to make accurate drawings of those which were too big to take 
on board. 


The terrible experiences which this little ship’s company endured during what 
proved to be an unsuccessful attempt are simply and graphically told in a little book? 
published by Captain Lyon after his return. Among those destined to accompany 
him was a young naval officer, Edward Nicholas Kendall, and his letters to his mother 
give a personal touch to the official account of what happened. 


After having her compasses accurately corrected by Professor Barlow at 
Greenhithe, the Griper weighed on 12th June, and at the Nore joined forces with the 
surveying vessel Snap, which shipped a portion of the stores intended for the 
expedition, as the Griper was already too deeply laden to cross the Atlantic. On the 
16th the ship’s company received their pay with three months’ advance and the warm 
clothing which former experience demanded; all wives were sent ashore; and at 
4 p.m. the two ships made sail for the Swin. They anchored off the Mouse Buoy, 
where a strong north-easter delayed them until the 18th. On the rgth the wind 
veered to the south and they had a good run to Scarborough, but there the wind 
failed and they were not off Whitby until the 22nd; and Shields on the 23rd. Noss 
Head, Caithness, was sighted on the 28th, which shows that the Griper was no clipper, 
and as the breeze was favourable, the Snap was ordered to proceed with all despatch 
to Stromness to arrange for supplies to be ready on arrival of the slower-sailing Griper. 
These supplies were to include two strong Shetland ponies which it was thought 
would be of use to the land expedition. 


Fog and light winds, together with an inefficient pilot taken off Noss Head, 
caused much delay and the Griper did not reach Stromness until the morning of the 
30th. Alas !, arecent visit of the Hudson’s Bay fleet had cleared off most of the stores 
available, and they had to send to Kirkwall for beef, vegetables, etc., where they also 
obtained, “ as a great favour” two powerful little ponies. Having hoisted all these 
aboard the Griper, the two ships weighed at 3 a.m. on 3rd July, with the wind fresh 
from the N.E., and ran out at Hoy Mouth, where the pilots were sent ashore. They 
were soon fairly at sea, 








1 An unsuccessful attempt to reach Repulse Bay through Sir Thomas Rowe's “Welcome.” 
(John Murray, 1824.) 
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For several days a favourable wind enabled the Snap to tow the Griper, which 
ship, in the words of her captain, frequently towed at five knots where she would not 
have sailed three. During this period the cow which the Snap carried for the Griper 
refused to eat, and with reluctance her death warrant was signed; had she reached 
the ice alive, her flesh could probably have lasted till Christmas, “‘a period at which a 
piece of roasted beef is highly acceptable.’’ The ponies proved much better sailors, 
and walked about the decks as familiarly as large dogs and improved daily in 
appearance. 

For a period the two ships encountered unfavourable winds and the poor Griper 
made little progress, but during the occasional smooth periods some of the heavier 
stores were transferred from the Snap. On 3rd August Captain Lyon determined to 
complete the transfer, including a spare bower anchor, a task which took several 
hours; “to give an idea of the weather in which this was performed, it will be 
sufficient to say, that during the whole of the time we were at work, the ships were so 
entirely hidden from each other by a dense fog, that the boats were directed back- 
wards and forwards, amongst loose ice, by the sound of bells which we continued 
ringing.” 

The decks of the Grier were now completely crowded; the gangways, forecastle, 
and abaft the mizen were filled with casks, hawsers, whale-lines, and stream cables, 
while on the lower deck every square foot, except that allotted to the ship’s company’s 
mess tables, was filled with casks and other stores. The following morning the ships 
parted company, the Snap, under Lieutenant Bullock, proceeding home. Colours 
were hoisted, and a hearty “ three times three ” exchanged. 


After parting from the Snap a glimpse of the sun enabled them to establish their 
position, lat. 61° 13’ o” and long. by dead reckoning 63° 53’ 50”. Land was in sight 
heading due west about 10 miles and this was assumed to be Cape Chidley, though its 
latitude by charts then in existence placed it 27 miles to the north. 


The ship was now frequently meeting heavy ice until, on the evening of the 
6th, they reached the opening between Cape Resolution and the Lower Savage 
Islands. On the oth they obtained a momentary sight of North Bluff; the ice pack 
was close up to it and drifting rapidly in the required direction, so to it the Griper 
made herself fast, and for two days the crew were enabled to have a ‘ run ashore.’ 
‘‘ We also sent our ponies, ducks, geese, and fowls on the ice which in the forenoon 
presented a most novel appearance; the officers shooting looms as they flew past 
and the men amusing themselves with leap frog and other games while the ship 
lay moored with her sails loose in readiness to quit our floating farm-yard by the 
earliest opportunity.” 


At this period the ship was visited by a number of Esquimaux; Captain Lyon’s 
knowledge of the language acquired in former expeditions was most useful. Of one 
visitor he wrote; “ I was happy to find that he understood me perfectly, and that 
he spoke in a great measure the same dialect as our friends at Igloolik; a fact we 
were before unable to ascertain from our total ignorance of the Esquimaux language 
when we first saw the natives of the Savage Islands. My. new acquaintance was 
called Kee-poong-ai-li, and he anxiously asked my name, a custom never omitted 
by Esquimaux on meeting a stranger; until he remembered it perfectly. He was 
extremely urgent that we should carry the ship to the shore, and with very excusable 
anxiety at finding himself alone, expressed impatience for the arrival of others of 
his tribe, many of whom, he said, were coming off. 
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“In half an hour our visitors amounted to about 60 persons, in eight kayaks, 
or men’s, and three oomiaks, or women’s, boats, which latter had stood out to us 
under one lugsail composed of the transparent intestines of the walrus. As the 
females approached they shouted with all their might, and we were not so deficient 
in gallantry as to be silent on such an occasion, for the specimen collectors were 
happy to observe that our fair visitors wore immense mittens of delicate white hare-skin, 
trimmed in the palms with the jetty feathers of the breast of the dovekie. The 
boats being all hauled on the ice, Babel was let loose! On our former voyage, being 
myself a novice in the country, I was not aware, in the excitation of the moment, 
of the noise we all made, but being now well acquainted with the vociferous people 
who were visiting us, I quietly witnessed the present interview, and am convinced 
that it is not possible to give any idea of the raving and screaming which prevailed 
for a couple of hours. Some of the natives, however, were not so violently over- 
powered by their joyous sensations as to forget that they came to improve their 
fortunes; and one most expert fellow succeeded pretty well in picking pockets, an 
occupation from which frequent detection did not discourage him. Amongst other 
things he robbed me of my handkerchief, and was particularly amused when I dis- 
covered his roguery, for which I thought a box on the ear would have acted as a 
warning, but I afterwards found that he had crept on board, and was carrying off 
a bag of seamen’s clothes; a grand prize, for the retention of which he made a most 
violent stand, until I succeeded in tumbling him over the side. The generality of 
the others behaved pretty well, and traded fairly, each woman producing her stores 
from a neat little skin bag, which was distinguished by our men by the name of a 
‘ridicule,’ than which I conceive it to be a far more respectable appendage. 

“Our visitors did not possess many curiosities, and were certainly not so rich 
as we had found them on our former voyage, the chief articles in which they bartered 
being their weapons and clothes; and, I blush while I relate it, two of the fair sex 
actually disposed of their nether garments, a piece of indecorum I had never before 
witnessed. A few seal, deer, and hare skins, with those also of young dogs, mice, 
and birds, were the other articles of commerce; and a very few ivory toys, with 
sea-horse teeth of a small size, completed the assortment. In a‘ ridicule,’ with some 
of these articles, we found a piece of very pure plumbago, of the size of a walnut; 
and with the toys was one of a description I had not before seen, It was a large, 
heavy piece of ivory, in which many holes were drilled at regular intervals, but leading 
in different directions. A small peg is attached to this by a string, and the game 
consists in throwing up the ivory block, and receiving it on the pin, in much the 
same manner as our game of cup and ball. A new variety of comb was also purchased, 
and I procured a mirror, composed of a broad plate of black mica, so fitted into a 
leathern case as to be seen on either side. Our trading had continued some time 
before we discovered four small puppies in the women’s boats, and they were, of 
course, immediately purchased as an incipient team for future operations. 

“The acquisition of these little animals reminded us of our own live stock on 
board, and the pigs and ponies were accordingly exhibited to a few natives, who were 
called on deck for the occasion; but they drew back from the little horses with evident 
signs of fear, while the squeaking of the pigs, in their struggles to escape from those 
who held them, added not a little to the surprise of the moment. A safe retreat for 
a few yards, however, reassured our visitors, when a loud laugh and shout announced 
their satisfaction at having seen two new species of Tooktoo (reindeer).” 


For the next ro days or so after leaving the Esquimaux, the Griper sailed on, 
sometimes anchoring on a floe, at other times sailing in clear water. She was off 
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Cape Wolstenholm on the morning of the 2oth, and by the 22nd the mountains 
of Southampton Island were faintly visible in the west. The crew were very busy 
with observations to ascertain the deviation of their compasses, the unreliability 
of which gave them a lot of trouble later on. Moreover, the almost continuous 
taking of soundings in these uncharted and freezing waters was difficult and trying 
even for the experienced seamen carried in the Griper. How necessary this was 
as they approached Southampton Island is described in Captain Lyon’s words; 
“the careless manner in which the. old charts of the coast of Southampton Island 
have hitherto been marked; for it is in them laid down as a bold precipitous shore, 
having from 90 to 130 fathoms off it, while on almost every part which we coasted, 
our hand leads were going at from four to ten miles from the beach, which in no 
place could be approached within a mile by a ship.” They occasionally landed to 
observe the geological formation of the coast and obtain sights therefrom, and once 
or twice made contact with Esquimaux who, although they had obviously never 
before seen a European, were friendly enough. 


The last of these visits was on 29th July, and after weighing in the afternoon 
the wind freshened from the north-west and soon blew a gale which brought them 
under close-reefed topsails. For three hours the ship was unmanageable, pitching 
bowsprit under every moment. It was an anxious time and all hands were kept 
on deck in readiness; twice the tiller broke adrift and two men were badly bruised. 
Towards morning of the 30th the wind began to moderate, but the raging sea 
continued. 


On the morning of 1st September, land was discovered bearing N.N.W., and 
this was conceived to be Cape Fullerton. Captain Lyon decided to leave it on his 
port hand at five to six miles’ distance, but the visibility was bad and soundings 
gave a depth of only 15 fathoms. They turned right away, to find only 10 fathoms, 
and the appearance of the water suggested that they must be on a bank. They tried 
to bring to with the starboard anchor and 70 fathoms of cable, but the stiff breeze 
and heavy sea caused this to part in half an hour. Making sail again to the north- 
east, they found a depth of only seven fathoms, and as the ship could not possibly 
work out again because of the heavy sea and lack of steerage way, there was nothing 
for it but to anchor again. They brought to with four anchors in a depth of five 
and a half fathoms. This was at 8 a.m.; the ship was pitching bows under and a 
tremendous sea running. At noon the starboard bower cable parted, but fortunately 
the others held. 


There was now every reason to fear the falling of the tide which they estimated 
to be 12 to 15 feet, in which case the total destruction of the ship seemed inevitable. 
The long boat was hoisted out and the four smaller ones stored with arms and 
provisions. It was evident that the long boat was the only one which had the 
slightest chance of living under the lee of the ship, none of the others could have 
lasted a moment in that tremendous sea. Nevertheless each officer and man drew 
his lot for boat positions with the greatest composure. In the afternoon, when the 
visibility cleared a little, they saw to their horror a low beach all around astern of 
them, on which the surf was running to a frightening height. At 3 p.m., the lead 
gave 22 feet only, and very shortly afterwards, having been lifted by a tremendous 
sea, the ship struck with great violence the whole length of her keel. 


This seemed to be the end, and the crew stood in readiness to take to the boats. 
The ship continued to strike every few minutes with sufficient force to break any less 
strong vessel to pieces. It seemed to all that not the slightest hope remained. 
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Captain Lyon’s simple description of what followed is well worth quoting. “ And 
now that everything in our power had been done, I called all hands aft, and to a 
merciful God offered prayers for our preservation. I thanked everyone for their 
excellent conduct, and cautioned them, as we should, in all probability, soon appear 
before our Maker, to enter His presence as men resigned to their fate. We then all 
sat down in groups and, sheltered from the wash of the sea by whatever we could 
find, many of us endeavoured to obtain a little sleep. Never, perhaps, was witnessed 
a finer scene than on the deck of my little ship when all hope of life had left us. Noble 
as the character of the British sailor is always allowed to be in cases of danger, yet 
I did not believe it to be possible, that amongst 41 persons, not one repining word 
should have been uttered. The officers sat about, wherever they could find shelter 
from the sea, and the men lay down conversing with each other with the most perfect 
calmness. Each was at peace with his neighbour and all the world, and I am firmly 
persuaded that the resignation which was then shewn to the will of the Almighty 
was the means of obtaining His mercy.” 

Thus resigned, they still waited and hoped. At 6 p.m. the rudder, which had 
already taken some very hard knocks, rose and broke up the after lockers, but this 
was the last severe shock the ship received. The tide fell no lower and by 9 p.m. 
soundings gave a depth of five fathoms; moreover the ship was not making water. 
By 8 a.m. next morning they had recovered all their anchors, including the one lost 
at the height of the gale. This anchorage was named Bay of God’s Mercy in gratitude 
for their deliverance, and a glimpse of the sun enabled them to determine its position, 
lat. 63° 35’ 48” N., long. 83° 32’0” W. The land supposed to have been Cape Fullerton 
was a new discovery and was named Cape Kendall; it proved to be part of the 
coast of Southampton Island, which had previously been assumed to have been 
some miles to the east. 

Navigation thereafter became full of uncertainty. Experience had shown that 
the ship could not work off a lee shore, and the lead was kept going night and day, 
to the great fatigue of the men. At 4 a.m. on the 4th, a gale sprang up from E.N.E. 
which brought them under main-topsail and try-sails, and with the sea they were 
driven to the south-west. The gale continued all day, and to add to their discomfort, 
as only half a ton of fresh water remained on board, the daily allowance was reduced 
to a quart aman. A further consequence of this shortage was the passing of sentence 
of death on the two Shetland ponies, and they were accordingly shot, “to the 
infinite regret of all hands as they were very great favourites,” 

The nights were now becoming very long, and a succession of equinoctial gales 
prevented the Griper, placed as she was in a narrow channel of uncertain dimensions, 
from finding a sheltered anchorage in which to water, and also to examine the rudder, 
which was evidently loosened by the battering it had received. At last, by evening 
of the 7th, they managed to bring to with two bower anchors and 70 fathoms of cable, 
in 15 fathoms at four miles from the land in the neighbourhood of the real Cape 
Fullerton. That evening the little ship’s company, for the first time in six days 
and nights, felt the relief of lying quietly at anchor; they had been sounding with 
the deep sea lead without any remission, and were constantly wet at a temperature 
rarely above freezing point. Orders were given to splice the main brace, and there 
was singing and merriment between decks on that night of peace. The following 
evening, the weather having moderated, young Kendall and another officer were 
sent ashore to report on rock formation, to obtain angles with the theodolite, and to 
replenish the water supply. They duly returned with a load of water and reported 
a very barren, rocky, and unfriendly coast. 
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Early on the oth they weighed and were again plunged into the necessity of 
taking frequent soundings in rough seas and with the thermometer at 28°F. The 
men’s hands suffered severely, and canvas mittens were made to relieve them. The 
compasses had proved so erratic that they were seldom used, and “ we depended 
entirely on celestial bearings, whenever they could be obtained.” For this purpose 
a board was constructed having a movable tin compass at its centre, round which 
were marked the hours of the day. The south point of this compass was directed 
to the hour at which the body seen would come to the meridian, and by pointing 
the hour at which it was observed towards it, the ship’s course at the moment was 
easily obtained! With this contrivance they managed to steer a course for over six 
weeks. 

On the morning of the 12th they found themselves off the entrance to the 
“Wager,”’ to which they must have been carried by a powerful indraft. According 
to the chart, Southampton Island should have been visible on their starboard 
quarter, instead of which “ steep, rocky, and broken land with many rugged islets ”’ 
was seen on the port bow. At this nopportune moment a gale sprang up from the 
north-east. The Griper’s dull sailing soon became a danger, for though almost any 
other vessel could have worked off this lee shore, the little Griper remained pitching 
forecastle under, with scarcely any steerage way. Under the foresail and close-reefed 
main-topsail they tried to make easting, but the water soon shoaled to 20 fathoms, 
with visibility nearly nil owing to heavy snow. Preparations were made for wearing 
ship, but the next cast of the lead gave 10 fathoms. They accordingly Inffed in to 
the wind and let go both bower anchors. In less than 30 minutes all sails were furled, 
lower yards and topmasts sent down and there they lay, pitching bowsprit and 
forecastle under, green seas breaking over all, and everybody soaked. The lower 
deck flooded, and the spray froze as it fell. 


The horrors of that night can hardly be imagined. ‘‘ Never shall I forget the 
dreariness of this most anxious night. Our ship pitched at such a rate, that it was 
not possible to stand even below, while on deck we were unable to move without 
holding by ropes which were stretched from side to side. The drift snow flew in such 
sharp heavy flakes, that we could not look to windward, and it froze on deck to 
above a foot in depth. The sea made incessant breaches quite fore and aft the ship, 
and the temporary warmth it gave while it washed over us was most painfully 
checked by its almost immediately freezing on our clothes. To these discomforts 
were added the horrible uncertainty as to whether the cables would hold until day- 
light, and the conviction also that if they failed us, we should instantly be dashed 
to pieces; the wind blowing directly to the quarter in which we knew the shore must 

During the whole of this time streams of heavy ice drifted down onto the ship, 
bringing 2 constant risk of parted cables. Had they gone, the masts would have 
followed. ‘‘ The hurricane blew with such violence as to be perfectly deafening; 
and the heavy wash of the sea made it difficult to reach the mainmast where the 
officer of the watch and his people sat shivering, completely cased in frozen snow, 
under a small tarpaulin, before which ropes were stretched to preserve them in their 
places. I never beheld a darker night, and its gloom was increased by the rays of a 
small horn lantern which was suspended from the mizen stay to show where the 
people sat.” 


As dawn came, the best bower cable parted, and so strong was the force of the 
wind that there seemed little reason to hope that the other anchors would hold 
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much longer. Nor did they, for at 6 a.m. they both went at the same moment. At 
this critical stage the same calm tranquillity as they had shown on rst September 
enabled each man instinctively to take his station, while those in the leads continued 
to take their soundings, on which so much depended, “ as if we had been entering 
a friendly port.” 


This overwhelming catastrophe came most providentially at slack water. 
They managed to set two small sails, and a fortunate shift in the wind enabled them 
to steer to seaward. The decks were so covered with frozen snow and freezing sea 
water that at the angle at which the Grifer lay, it was almost impossible to stand 
on them. 


That afternoon Captain Lyon summoned all hands and put the position to 
them as follows. ‘‘ Having now lost all our bower anchors and chains, and being 
in consequence unable to bring up in any part of the Welcome; being exposed to 
the sets of a tremendous tideway and constant heavy gales, one of which was now 
rapidly sweeping us back to the southward, and being yet above eighty miles from 
Repulse Bay, with the shores leading to which we were unacquainted; our compasses 
useless, and it being impossible to continue under sail with any degree of safety in 
these dark twelve-hour nights, with the too often experienced certainty that the 
ship could not beat off a lee shore even in moderate weather, I had determined on 
making southing, to clear the narrows of the Welcome, after which I should decide 
on some plan for our future operations.” 


Gradually the weather improved and the gale decreased to a fresh breeze from 
the north-west. But the men, whose bedding had already been soaked with no 
immediate prospect of getting it dry, were not much better off. The extraordinary 
thing is that except for several cases of rheumatism, there appear to have been no 
casualties. Verily they were giants in those days! 


Their course lay towards Cape Fullerton, which they made just after dark 
on the 14th, and during this period Captain Lyon was in great agony of mind what 
todo. The head of the foremast was sprung and the bowsprit injured; they had lost 
alltheir anchors; and even if a safe haven existed in those seas they could never make 
it, crippled as they were. He ultimately decided to try to reach Hudson’s Straits 
and proceed to England, but before this course was finally taken he addressed a 
letter to his officers “‘ requesting their respective opinions on our situation without 
stating my own.” The loss of the anchors decided them; to England they must go 
without delay. ‘‘ And thus,” says Captain Lyon, in a rather pathetic summing up, 
‘“‘ were all our present hopes of discovery and reputation completely overthrown; 
our past difficulties of no avail, and our only consolation, that to the latest moment 
every exertion had been made for the performance of the service on which we had 
been sent. Individually, I felt most painfully the situation in which I was placed, 
in a ship but ill-adapted, in her present over-loaded state, to navigate in these or 
any other seas, and my only support was in the hope that the strictest investigation 
might be made into the conduct of myself and those under my command, and that 
the Lords of the Admiralty would again furnish me forth, and allow me an oppor- 
tunity of shcwing that the failure of this expedition was not to be attributed to any 
want of zeal on my part, or of support from my most valuable officers and men.” 


Following much the same course (but in the reverse direction) as had been 
theirs a few weeks before when, full of hopes, they had faced their unknown future 
so cheerfully, they ultimately reached the Atlantic. Spirits rose, and for the first 
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time for five weeks Captain Lyon allowed himself the luxury of a full night’s rest. 
It took the battered and leaking Griper over three weeks to sail from the mouth of 
Hudson’s Strait across the Atlantic. It was not until the morning of 1oth November, 
five months to the day since they had left Deptford, that they passed the Needles 
and ran straight into Portsmouth Harbour. Three of the crew were immediately 
sent to hospital but subsequently recovered, and the Griper was paid off on 13th 
December. 


Thus ended another of those countless epics of the sea, the more impressive, 
perhaps, because the misery endured so heroically had no counter-balancing glories 
of discovery beyond a few windswept and icy capes and islands. The main purpose 
of the expedition, discovery on the land, had to be abandoned before it was ever 
begun. Yet, with the enthusiasm of youth, young Kendall found himself less than 
three months after this again crossing the Atlantic, a member of Captain Franklin’s 
second expedition, whose orders were to explore the Mackenzie River to its mouth 
in the unknown Arctic Ocean. 


































A NEW CONCEPTION OF MOBILE WARFARE RADIO 
By F. P. Newett B.Sc.(Eng.), A.M.LE.E. 


OMMUNICATIONS between the mobile forward elements of an army, for 
Come. between armoured fighting vehicles and supporting troops, has 

customarily been maintained in the past with high frequency radio equipment. 
Equipment working in the high frequency band, however, has suffered from certain 
disadvantages, particularly man-made interferences, excessive range for forward 
communications, and frequent lack of speech clarity. This has necessitated repetition 
and loss of time in the communication of urgent orders. The equipment also required 
a ‘netting’ procedure for aligning all wireless sets in a formation on the same 
frequency, involving the transmission of a carrier wave and consequent loss of 
secrecy. 


A special range of radio equipment has therefore been designed specifically to 
play the same role in mobile communications but incorporating completely new 
concepts to overcome these disadvantages. Forward communications can now be 
provided “as quick and certain as an inter-office ‘phone, but with speech clarity 
equal to the B.B.C. on a good home radio,” to quote a tank squadron officer. 


This new range of equipment takes full advantage of the excellent opportunities 
for superior short-range speech communication made possible by the use of the very 
high frequency band, including absence of long-range interference, increase in number 
of channels available, frequency modulation, ease of tuning, use of squelch circuits, 
and improved working during the hours of darkness. The present C.42 equipment 
provides 241 speech channels in the band 36-60 Mc/s. Development is well advanced 
on an alternative version providing 481 channels in the same frequency band. 
Extensive field trials, confirmed by operational experience, have shown that these 
V.H.F. bands provide uninterrupted communications with absence of fading and a 
reasonably consistent limitation of range, so important for security. Message 
repetition should be completely unnecessary because of the extreme clarity of speech 
provided, and individual voices can be easily recognized by members of the regiment, 
squadron, or troop. It also provides an improved signal-to-noise ratio. At the same 
time, very accurate tuning has been made a feature of these sets which enables 
immediate contact to be made, without the necessity for ‘ netting.’ In conjunction 
with the standard harness equipments, a high degree of operation flexibility is readily 
available, including re-broadcast and remote control facilities. 


The equipment itself is sealed to the extent that it can withstand complete 
immersion in water for long periods without suffering operational damage. The 
design provides for operational use in the tropics or in arctic regions with the minimum 
of performance variation in spite of such a wide range of ambient temperature 
changes. Mechanically, the equipment embodies exceptionally rigid construction 
designed to withstand the shocks and vibrations encountered in any vehicle under 
operational conditions. At the same time, care and maintenance have been considered, 
both from the point of view of front-line servicing and of base workshops. 


HIsTORY 


As long ago as 1946, the Signals Research and Development Establishment of 
the Army started experiments with very high frequency wireless sets, using frequency 
modulation, to meet new operational requirements foreseen by the War Office. To 
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a greater extent than usual the design and original development of the W.S. C.42 
was carried out by S.R.D.E., who made the first five user trial models in their own 
laboratories. At this point The Plessey Company was invited to undertake additional 
development work in the light of changed requirements, and later to accept the 
manufacturing programme for this wireless set. After a period of further develop- 
ment, Plessey put the W.S. C.42 set into production, meeting the British Govern- 
ment requirements. During this period, a sister set, the W.S. C.45, covering a 
different frequency band, was developed using a high percentage of units based on 
the W:S. C.42. 


In the course of this development and production, S.R.D.E. had been con- 
sidering the requirements to complete the normal complement of radio equipment 
for armoured vehicles, and Plessey received further development contracts to produce 
designs to meet the very exacting specifications which that body prepared. These 
additional new wireless sets, the W.S. B.47/48, also withstand all the environmental 
conditions of the larger W.S. C.42 and C.45; the receiver characteristics are com- 
parable and the main difference lies in their lower transmitter output power. These 
wireless sets are smaller than the W.S. C.42 and their power supply units form an 
integral part of them. 


TUNING FACILITY 


The new tuning procedure is very simple and accurate. So much so, that it is 
possible to shut down on one frequency and open up hours, or days, later on another 
frequency with immediate communications between all elements of the net without 
further adjustments. The tactical advantages of instant communication after 
complete W/T silence, and on a new frequency if desired, are immense. 


It isno longer necessary to go through the elaborate and time-consuming procedure 
required when ‘ netting ’ the old H.F. transmitters and receivers. In the new wireless 
sets, crystal-controlled oscillators are incorporated, allowing the operator to tune toa 
desired channel in the frequency band with the minimum of trouble and without risk 
of ambiguity. By this tuning procedure, requiring rather less than 30 seconds, 
all the wireless sets in the net are ready for immediate use on the desired frequency. 
The controls are locked after tuning and it is only necessary to re-check the tuning 
at hourly intervals and this can be done without breaking wireless silence. To 
change to a new working channel the same procedure is employed and the entire 
net can be again operational on the new frequency in less than half a minute. After 
tuning, no other adjustments are required, leaving the operator free for other duties. 


QUALITY OF SPEECH 


The speech clarity obtained with these equipments represents a very con- 
siderable advance in communication performance, minimizing errors and the need 
for repetition. Furthermore, because it is possible to recognize individual voices, 
it is of great value in frustrating attempts by the enemy to issue decoy orders. 
This high quality is a result of the use of frequency modulation and carefully designed 
audio frequency circuits which offer low audio frequency distortion, high signal-to- 
noise ratio, and low hum level. Whether the operator is whispering or shouting, the 
modulation characteristics are such that the same performance is obtained. The 
operator monitors his outgoing messages by means of side-tone derived by detecting, 
with the receiver, the modulated waveform that is being transmitted. 
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The Plessey W.S. C.42, designed for short 

















range communication from tank to squadron and 
operating on the very high frequency band. 


Inside the Plessey V.H.F. C.42 wireless set, showing the chassis assembly hinged open and 
locked, to provide ready access for testing. The unit construction of the separate stages can 
be readily appreciated. 











Transistor power supply unit of the C.42 V.H.F. transmitter-receiver, showing high component 
accessibility. 
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SEALED DESIGN 


During the development of these wireless sets careful consideration was given 
to the choice of either an open equipment—with all the components individually 
protected against moisture, fungi, dust, and other contaminants—or a box so com- 
pletely sealed that the components would not be subjected to these hazards. The 
latter means was chosen since it greatly simplified component design ; for instance, 
individually protected ganged condensers would have presented a tremendous 
problem. However, the choice made posed its own problems in regard to the high 
internal working temperatures liable to be encountered in service and the need to 
remove the heat from inside the sealed box. 


The W.S. C.42 has been designed to utilize the convection currents inside the 
case to pass the heat from the ‘ hot spots ’ to the front panel, whence it is transferred 
in turn to the outside air. The natural convection currents are assisted by a small 
fan, so that the heat transfer characteristics are improved. 


The very much smaller dimensions of the W.S. B.47/48 required the components 
to be packed closer together—restricting the air flow between them and leaving 
no room for a fan. In these two equipments the problem was tackled in a different 
way. All the elements of the transmitter and receiver were analysed and two 
particular categories given special attention—heat sources and heat sensitive 
elements. Direct conduction is utilized from the heat sources to the front and rear 
panels of the wireless sets, by means of conducting paths of heavy gauge copper. 
From the panels there is direct access to the external air. Great care is taken to 
ensure that the heat sensitive elements are by-passed. At the same time, a diecast 
aluminium central web of large cross-sectional area is used to carry the sub-units, 
constituting a mounting system of great mechanical strength. Advantage is taken 
of the fact that this also offers good thermal conducting paths from the units to 
the front panel. This system of using the principles of conduction to rationalize 
the heat distribution keeps the temperature rise of any sensitive component to less 
than 30°C above the external local temperature. Thus, in ambient temperatures 
of +55°C, standard components can be used that are rated for +85°C. 


TROPICAL AND ARCTIC CONDITIONS 


In the previous paragraph we discussed the techniques adopted to solve the 
problems of internal temperature rise. This is obviously of great importance in 
the tropics, but equally, these equipments will function with very little loss of 
performance over the temperature range from +55°C down to arctic temperatures 
of —40°C. In fact the controls have been designed for easy operation while wearing 
arctic mittens. Another factor to be considered is that temperature changes from 
sub-zero to high tropical levels affect the terminal voltage of batteries due to the 
characteristics of the electrolyte. These equipments have accordingly to function 
satisfactorily over a wide range of battery terminal voltages (20.6 to 31.6 volts). 
The power supply units are accordingly designed to have good regulation over 
half of this range and a specially designed voltage sensitive relay controls dropping 
resistors or transformer tappings to ensure cover for the rest of the range. 


Further development has produced an alternative fully transistorized power 
supply unit providing the same outputs as the former, which is fully Type Approved, 


The equipments can be stored without elaborate storage arrangements in 
any part of the world, and may be operated at altitudes of up to 10,000 feet. 
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RuGGED CONSTRUCTION 


Mention has been made earlier of the need for exceptionally rigid construction 
to withstand the shocks and vibrations encountered in any vehicle under operational 
conditions. These wireless sets are therefore subjected to a severe bump and 
vibration test routine. They are tested to withstand 4000 40g bumps in 20 minutes 
without being shock mounted, followed by two impacts of 200g when the equipment 
is shock mounted, in addition tc the equivalent of 5g vibration over a wide frequency 
range. The mechanical design started with the concept cf an integrated self-supporting 
rigid structure to provide the necessary protection against shock and vibration. 
The illustrations show how the complete transmitter/receiver assembly of W.S. C.42 
is ribbed for strength and cooling from the front panel. 


Internally, the sub-units are carried on two wiring trays which hinge open 
like a book at the end of supporting side frames. These “‘ A” type side frames are 
bolted to the front panel. Both wiring trays hinge down to the “ A”’ frames and 
are bolted to form the complete chassis assembly which fits into the case. In the 
illustration the trays are shown locked open. Such a method allows ready access to 
the terminal connections between units and, with the trays opened up, to the top 
of the sub-units. If required, the sub-units can be rapidly detached for independent 

The power supply unit for W.S. C.42 is of similar ribbed construction with 
rigid plunged side members forming a case. Here, additional support is given by 
the box which has locating dowels to support the rear end of this heavy structure. 
Front panels and boxes are all die-cast aluminium with strengthening ribs, enabling 
the equipment to be fully sealed and providing it with good protection against 
accidental dropping and similar hazards. 

The W.S. B.47/48 incorporate the same cantilevered design philosophy but 
differ otherwise in two main essentials. The cases are in the form of a tunnel, 
cantilevered from the front panel, with the transmitter/receiver fitting into one 
end and the power supply unit into the other. Independently, these two main 
units are sufficiently robust to withstand the shock test requirements. When 
mounted in the case, additional strength is provided by locating dowels. The other 
major difference is that the sub-units are firmly bolted to a rigid central web. All 
the equipments have suitable side plates, designed to allow them to be rolled over 
on a workbench without damage when removed from their cases. 


EASE OF MAINTENANCE 


It has been seen that the mechanical design of the complete range of wireless 
sets allows easy access to all sub-units and components. To facilitate still further 
maintenance and repair in the field, each stage is designed as a separate unit. In 
the event of failure in any part of the circuit, the offending unit can be replaced. 
Faulty units can be returned to base workshops for repair. When any unit is 
changed, the minimum of electrical testing and re-alignment is needed. In con- 
junction with the design engineers, R.E.M.E. have developed a complete routine 
for testing and repair, using test points provided throughout the wireless sets. These 
equipments present no major servicing problems, in spite of the new circuit concepts 
embodied. 

OPERATIONAL FLEXIBILITY 

The operational flexibility of these equipments is quite remarkable. In a 

conventional tank installation all the wireless sets are connected to the harness 
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Type “A.” This connector system allows the commander, the gunner, and the 
radio operator to select (by means of their own control units) any one of three 
transmitter/receivers, or the intercommunication amplifier in the W.S. C.42 and 
C.45. This intercommunication is also available to the driver. By means of the 
control units an individual microphone and pressel switch may be connected to 
the selected transmitter and the headphones to the corresponding receiver via an 
independent gain control. The commander can, if desired, switch his microphone 
and one earpiece to any one wireless set and his other earpiece to either of the 
remaining wireless sets for monitoring. (Under these conditions both earpieces have 
independent gain controls.) In an emergency, the commander has an overriding 
pressel switch on his microphone which will connect all members of the crew to 
the intercommunication amplifier so that he can speak to them directly. All crew 
members have a call switch which may be used to attract the attention of the other 
members of the crew. In addition, the engine room warning klaxon is injected into 
the harness. Another facility which can be connected to this harness is a separate 
audio amplifier, the ALS.19, capable of driving up to three loudspeakers. This can 
be installed by the radio operator’s position, allowing him freedom of movement 
when carrying out his other duties. 


An efficient squelch circuit is incorporated in the wireless sets which suppresses 
the background noise when signals are not being transmitted or received. This 
facility not only minimizes listener fatigue but can be used in conjunction with the 
harness to operate appropriate relays enabling the signal received on one wireless 
set to be re-broadcast on any one of the other wireless sets in the same installation. 


Other advantages provided by the harness include a telephone outside the 
tank (connected to the intercommunication amplifier and provided with its own 
calling button) so that conversation can be held with the crew when the tank is 
battened down. A further telephone handset is available connected to the end of 
1,000 feet of cable on a quick-wind drum; the handset provides the same facilities 
as the normal microphone and headphone used in the tank and has send/receive 
and calling pressel switches operating through the cable. In conjunction with an 
operator in the tank, any one of the wireless sets in the vehicle can be remotely 
controlled. An example of the use of this is when the tank is hull down below the 
horizon and a spotter with his handset is positioned on the top of a hill passing back 
information. 


SUMMARY 


The specific advantages of frequency modulation in the very high frequency 
bands have been incorporated in this new range of wireless sets designed for forward 
communications to provide clear and easy two-way contact. Tuning procedures 
have been simplified, maintenance problems have been given careful consideration, 
speech clarity is remarkable, and the entire construction has been designed specifically 
to withstand the rigours of mobile communications in all types of vehicles throughout 
the world. These hazards include relative humidities of over 95 per cent., dust, 
moisture, and parasite attacks. The equipments function satisfactorily whilst 
being subjected to severe bump and vibration routines. They may be used from sea 
level up to 10,000 feet. The old H.F. equipment gave stalwart service, proving its 
worth in the second World War. The experience gained on those equipments 
made possible the design of their more robust successors in the V.H.F. band. 













AN INSTRUMENT OF POLICY 
By BricaDIER W. D. M. Ragsurn, D.S.O., M.B.E. 


“Our contribution to maintaining peace around the world by the more 
conventional means of our new all-Regular forces is by far the greatest 
part of our defensive task.” 
The Rt. Hon. Harold Watkinson, M.P., 
Minister of Defence. 
Devizes, 4th November, 1960. 





OST officers will admit that the British Army today is not the instrument 
Me: policy which Government requires and the country has a right to expect. 

It is easy to blame indifferent politicians and a parsimonious Treasury, 
and it remains as true as ever that the country expects defence without having to 
pay for it. Nevertheless, the Army miust bear part of the blame itself, for failing 
to analyse properly its responsibilities for national defence and to present its 
requirements convincingly. 


The Army is probably of the wrong size and certainly of the wrong shape for 
its task. The Army’s size is not within its control, and I do not propose to say more 
than that it is the Government’s duty to relate size to commitments and then, if 
necessary, increase the size or contract the commitments. To maintain commitments 
while reducing the Services’ potential to meet them, for whatever reason, is bluff 
of a dangerous kind, 


Parliament and Treasury have responsibility, too, for the Army’s wrong shape, 
but they cannot be blamed for the confusion of priorities and the resultimg mis- 
directed expenditure which are the prime causes of evil. These are the fault of the 
Army and the other Services, as are the two subsidiary causes, administrative 
convenience and the reign of the expert. Administrative convenience leads to the 
organization of the Army being suited to current availabilities of men and material 
and to traditional prejudices rather than to the task before us. The reign of the 
expert deprives the Army of weapons, because there is always some clever scientist 
to say that he can go one better—in five years’ time. So it is always weapons 
yesterday or weapons tomorrow and never weapons today ; although we never 
have the initiative in peacetime, it is today that our enemies may compel us to fight. 


The national defence priorities in order of importance, are : first, the deterrent ; 
second, cold war ; third, limited war ; and fourth, global war. Most officers regard 
these as a reasonable assessment of foreign affairs ; it is in their Service interpretation 
that serious error occurs. By fairly easy and certainly specious argument, such 
things as anti-submarine warfare, the air defence of the United Kingdom, and the 
tactical nuclear battle have been held to be part of the deterrent, the ‘ shield.’ The 
fourth priority has therefore overtaken the second and third, and this was certainly 
not the Government’s intention when they were laid down. The result, in the Army, 
is that undue emphasis is placed on the requirements of B.A.O.R, 

There is also a source of confusion in cold war being of higher priority than 
limited war. It is undeniable that internal security operations are much more 
likely than limited war and, in that sense, the priorities are right. However, whereas 
an army organized for limited war can easily turn itself to internal security, the 
converse is by no means true. 
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We have, then, two armies—a specialized force in Germany, and the rest. The 
prime use of the first is to demonstrate the country’s willingness to partake in the 
collective defence of the West ; its usefulness in battle depends upon the doubtful 
premise that a land campaign in Europe is an important part of global war. The 
rest comprises a collection of units, some at home and some overseas, fit for nothing 
more than internal security. The infantry battalions in both forces interchange 
with remarkable speed and tend to become jacks of all trades and masters of none. 
We are somewhat worse prepared than we were in 1956 for the rapid and decisive 
action that British policy demanded at Suez and did not get, yet still demands. 


What then is wanted, and how is it to be got ? It looks as if we need two distinct 
forces, one for the N.A.T.O. shop window and another to defend British interests 
throughout the world. The N.A.T.O. force must appear efficient and well equipped, 
it must keep up with the Joneses, but when in serious financial competition with the 
force concerned with national interests, it should take second place. Its organizations 
should be special to itself and should not be forced upon the rest of the Army. 


The force for the defence of national interests has responsibility for the internal 
security of British possessions and for rapid and efficient deployment in a limited 
war with conventional weapons outside Europe. It can be argued that such a war 
might be fought with tactical nuclear weapons, but it remains true that a Suez type 
of war is more likely, and we should equip and train ourselves properly for that 
before going on to the nuclears. 


At any one time, part of our force will be engaged in internal security overseas, 
part will be stationed to meet a potential internal security threat, part will be m 
reserve overseas, and part at home. All must be organized, equipped, and trained 
for limited war. 


Organizations and equipment must be portable in long- and medium-range 
transport aircraft. There must be enough of these aircraft to convey at least a 
brigade group to a theatre of operations within a week. Likely enemies will possess 
armoured forces equipped with Centurions or the Russian tank currently becoming 
obsolescent. Since today an aircraft capable of carrying a battle tank is not fore- 
seeable, our force must be fully equipped with the latest anti-tank weapons currently 
in service. An airportable light tank for the support of infantry is required. So, 
most certainly, is a strategic deployment of battle tank units with their means of 
transport, which are L.S.Ts and L.C.Ts. The tasks of these craft must be operations 
and training, and they must not be sent off on long administrative cruises. 


The force must be fully and continuously trained. It must therefore be organized 
in formations—brigade groups, and, if possible, a division or divisions. One-battalion 
stations are the enemies of good training and should be avoided wherever possible, 
In order to concentrate units overseas, it might be possible to reduce one-battalion 
stations to company stations, the companies rotating rapidly, with the ability 
quickly to reinforce by air in case of trouble. 


It is obvious that a unit stationed at home is more likely to be sent abroad on 
internal security than to war. It will therefore be necessary to nominate the home 
brigades to find internal security reinforcements. These would be 2nd line brigades, 
the rst line brigades beg designated as the strategic reserve for limited war. The 
tst line brigades should have training priority. They should be entirely exempt 
from static duties and should not be milked of men or units to reinforce overseas 
theatres. Brigades could rotate yearly between 1st and 2nd line. All field force 
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units at home, including so-called garrison battalions, should be organized in brigades 
for their better training. 


The 1st line brigades should have priority for air-transported exercises overseas, 
and both 1st and 2nd line should have priority over all else on home training areas. 
At present this is far from so, and most training areas are almost wholly occupied 
by the Territorial Army during the summer. The Territorial Army also detracts 
from Regular training by virtue of its demands for instructors and Regular assistance. 


The future of the Territorial Army requires further consideration. The policy 
published on 20th July, 1960, and re-affirmed four months later, really leaves things 
as they are. What is the Territorial Army’s actual, not postulated, role going to be ? 
Is it to be a Civil Defence Corps ? Then it does not require weapons or training areas 
or Regular assistance. Nor does it need them if it is to be a framework on which to 
build order out of a country devastated by nuclear attack. Surely it could never 
be moved overseas, even to Europe, in global war ? There has been talk of altering 
the law so that part of the Territorial Army could be used in a limited war short of 
general mobilization, but nothing has yet been done. If something is to be done, 
then the Territorial Army could notably increase our power for effective and 
independent action overseas. If not, then the Territorial Army is an anachronism 
and the effort and money spent on it would be better devoted to increasing the 
efficiency of the Regular forces. 


It will be said that to have two different armies, the N.A.T.O. and the national 
ones, would, with our present infantry organization, produce insoluble trooping 
problems and be bad for recruiting. It should be possible to nominate as N.A.T.O. 
battalions one (or more) battalion in each brigade of infantry and to rotate men 
within the brigade between N.A.T.O., home, and overseas. Was not this indeed one 
reason for the institution of these brigades ? Whether or not such a solution is possible, 
it remains true that the Army should be organized to carry out its duties, and tradition 
should not be allowed to be a bar to efficiency. 


To conclude, the Army, the other Services, and the Government must review 
the interpretation put on the four defence priorities. From this review it should be 
concluded that the Army’s first priority is to prepare itself for limited war, thereby 
being automatically prepared for cold war. Its second priority is to put up a good 
show in the N.A.T.O. window. The Army should therefore be organized in two 
distinct parts, the N.A.T.O. force and the national force. The national force should 
be deployed abroad, and at home organized and trained in brigades. It should be 
air-portable, but have some armour. Part of the reserve should be at all times 
en at de partir, should be excused all routine commitments, and should have first 
priority in training. The role of the Territorial Army should be reviewed in the 
light of facts and not sentiment. If it is no longer needed in war, then the money 
spent on it should be transferred to the Regular Army. 


These proposals will cost money. It may be more than the Government thinks 
it can afford. In that event, economies must be made firstly in the second priority, 
the N.A.T.O. force, and secondly, by reducing the size, not by spoiling the shape, 
of the Army. 


It is thought important for Great Britain to possess the great deterrent, the 
H-bomb, as an adjunct of an independent foreign policy. How much more effective 
and independent would our foreign policy be if we also possessed an efficient limited 
war force capable of acting as a little deterrent to potential disturbers of the peace ? 
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TWO CIVILIAN STUDENTS OF WAR 


By MicHAEL HowarD 


© AR,” said the French statesman unkindly, “is too serious a business 
to be left to the generals.” With a few exceptions—MacArthur and 


Massu come to mind—the generals both in the Western democracies 
and in the totalitarian nations would find little difficulty in agreeing with him. 
They may grumble at the demands made on them by their civilian superiors, but 
they have not aspired to those powers of supreme control which Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff wielded so disastrously during the last years of the German Empire. 
In Britain in particular, the generals have adopted without difficulty—perhaps even 
with relief—the role of the correct professional adviser, technically expert within 
his own field but leaving the vital decisions to a civilian Cabinet. These decisions, 
however disagreeable, they have loyally done their best to carry out. 


Perhaps the increasing technical complexity of their expertise has left the 
generals with less time or appetite for the consideration of the wider aspects of their 
profession. Such at least is the impression given by a study of contemporary Service 
periodicals ; the analysis of the latest developments in weapon technology, their 
assimilation into the accepted body of doctrine about training and tactics, is a full- 
time occupation for the professional military thinker. - It is only the very occasional 
retired senior officer who has both the leisure and the appetite to lift his eyes from 
technical minutiae and consider the general context within which all this expertise 
must be exercised. 


This would not matter if anybody else was doing any serious thinking about the 
nature and problems of war in general, and war in the nuclear age in particular. 
Unfortunately, in this country, civilian thinkers have shown a marked unwillingness 
to assume the responsibilities which the military, quite rightly, consider to lie beyond 
their professional scope. The continuing absence of any organized study of war in 
any way comparable to the study now devoted to such other plagues of humanity 
as disease, poverty, and crime, will seem to future generations—if there are any—one 
of the most curious aspects of a civilization to whose very survival war today poses 
a threat far more acute than any offered by the social and medical problems to whose 
study millions of pounds are—quite rightly—devoted every year. The civilians 
who do, in this country, professionally devote their full time to the study of war 
can still be counted on the fingers of one hand ; and in our great universities, students 
of history, of economics, of international relations, and of sociology can pursue 
prolonged courses and attain high honours without having it brought to their notice 
either that war is of any significance in the subject-matter of their study or that their 
disciplines might be of any value in the study, control, and eventual eradication 
of war itself. 


The result ‘is that the thinking about war, even of highly literate and intelligent 
men and women, remains on a level which can without exaggeration be described 
as primitive. War is seen either as an uncontrollable natural phenomenon, a 
visitation of God to be stoically accepted and endured, or it is considered to be the 
result of the diabolical activity of certain groups ; armaments manufacturers or 
militarists, capitalists or communists, Germans, Russians, or Americans, according 
to the nationality or the political sympathies of the observer. 


The view that war comes about only through the aggressiveness of certain 
nations, against whom peace-loving nations must arm to defend themselves and 
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who will by that arming be deterred from aggression, is a simple one which saves 
further thought on the subject. Multiplied among the nations of the world, it has 
created situations of growing and interacting mutual hostility, each suspecting the 
other of aggression or encirclement, each seeing in the other’s defensive measures 
new steps towards world conquest or a war of annihilation, and neither side—and 
here lies the real tragedy—being entirely at fault in its suspicions. The outcome, 
too often, has been wars in which brave men fought on either side in steadfast 
conviction of the righteousness of their cause and the validity of the sacrifice they 
were prepared to make. And round these wars and these sacrifices there accumulates 
such profound emotion that to question the simple explanation of their origin, to 
suggest that there may have been deeper, more complex, and less evident roots 
which make the concept of ‘ war-guilt ’ irrelevant and childish, appears in the eyes 
of many good men to be intolerably iconoclastic and perverse. 


The study of war in this country thus continues to languish, and in this, as in 
so many other fields of scholarly activity, we must look across the Atlantic for a 
lead. Such works as exist tend to fall into two categories. There are those works 
whose approach to the study of war is pathological—that is, which regard war as 
an abnormal condition of international affairs whose causes and incidence can be 
studied in order to effect a cure ; or there are those rather rarer studies which take 
conflict for granted as an inevitable aspect of social organization and consider, not 
how to abolish it, but how to limit it and make it tolerable. Of the former group 
there was a considerable output between the two world wars, culminating in 
Quincey Wright’s encyclopaedic two-volume Study of War which the University of 
Chicago published in 1942 : a work virtually ignored in this country by academics 
and military alike. It is to this group that belong the two volumes of collected 
studies which have just appeared by the British mathematician and physicist, the 
late Dr. Lewis F. Richardson—Arms and Insecurity and Statistics of Deadly Quarrels. 
These were originally published, needless to say, in America, but they have been 
made available in Britain by the intelligent initiative of Messrs. Stevens & Sons, 
They are unusual and rather formidable books, but it is worth considering them 
very seriously indeed. 


Richardson was a Cambridge-trained scientist whose chief professional work 
lay in the field of meteorology. It is not altogether surprising that a meteorologist, 
concerned as he must be with the problem of reducing to order the apparently 
unpredictable confusion of the climate, a confusion which, nevertheless, conforms to 
certain broad predictable trends, should have turned his attention to a field of human 
affairs in which confused unpredictability in detail also seems in perspective to con- 
form to certain broad patterns. 


If statistical method can be applied, as it quite certainly can, to such other 
fields of human activity as economic growth, population trends, and international 
trade, is it quite absurd to hope that one can apply it equally fruitfully to the 
phenomenon of war? Some of Richardson’s discoveries, as, for instance, the now 
famous demonstration that the incidence of war over the past 150 years corresponds 
with uncanny exactness to the Poisson distribution of improbable events, suggests 
that it can. Yet the very aspect of these two books with their graphs and their 
charts, their increasingly complicated equations, is likely to provoke in the average 
student of history or of military affairs a degree of scepticism verging on the ribald. 
How can one quantify such intangible and indeterminate factors as ‘ mutual 
hostility,’ ‘ambition,’ ‘traditional friendship,’ and all the elements of which 
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international relations are composed, accurately enough to construct out of them 
formulae and equations which have any relevance to reality whatever ? What, out 
of the infinite range of political phenomena, is one to select as the significant bases 
of any formal and viable intellectual structure ? And is it not a mistake which 
vitiates the whole subsequent argument to treat the labels which historians and 
journalists use to denote infinitely complex trains of interacting events as if they 
possessed the objective reality of phenomena in the natural sciences ? When he reduces 
the interacting mutual mistrust of two States to the equations, basic to all his 
subsequent calculations :— 

dx/dt=ky— ax 

dy/dt=Ix— By 


(where t is time, x represents defences, y the surrounding menaces, a and B 
positive constants representing the fatigue and expense of keeping up defences, and 
k and 1 are positive defence coefficients), is Richardson really saying anything which 
could not equally well be said in ordinary language? The answer is probably not ; 
but to put propositions, even the most self-evident ones, into symbolic terms, as 
professional logicians as well as mathematical physicists know, makes it possible to 
explore their implications more profoundly and argue more concisely than is ever 
possible with the imprecise and emotive medium of language. 


Richardson was quite aware that this scepticism had to be countered, and he 
introduced throughout his work an advocatus diabolt, a sort of Prodnose, with whom 
he held pleasant little dialogues in an effort to show that all was not a complete 
waste of time. On the whole he succeeded. Nevertheless the layman may feel, 
perhaps unjustly, that Richardson at times became so fascinated with the mathemat- 
ical tools which he had perfected that he often lost sight of the object he had in 
view ; and his conclusions do not always seem to justify by their originality and 
significance the mountainous labours which went to produce them. But such 
pioneering work is always liable to be erratic, or sterile, or both ; and the very 
caution with which Richardson drew his conclusions is commendable in itself. Other 
mathematicians and logicians may find their way all the more easily for his explora- 
tion of blind alleys ; and even if he proves to be not a pioneer but a baroque aberra- 
tion from the norms of military thought, Richardson’s work is none the less deserving 
of study and respect. 


Mathematical techniques are also used by Professor T. C. Schelling in the 
papers he has recently published under the title The Strategy of Conflict; but in his 
work the technique is always rigidly subordinated to the end, and his propositions, 
arguments, and conclusions are stated en clair with a brevity and wit which contrasts 
happily with the metaphysical obscurity we have learned to expect and dread from 
all too many American military intellectuals. As a thinker, Schelling fits into the 
English philosophical tradition of sturdy, lucid common sense. There are very few 
men of his intellectual calibre dealing with military affairs today, and whether or 
not one agrees with his conclusions, one cannot help being delighted and refreshed 
by contact with such a mind. His main thesis is an illumination in itself, revealing 
as it does a way of escape from the endless and sterile debate between Utopian 
pacifists on the one hand and the dogged exponents of massive retaliation and 
negotiation from strength on the other. For his work falls into the second of the 
two categories which we defined a little earlier. Unlike Richardson, Schelling regards 
conflict not as a disease but as a natural and probably inevitable aspect of human 
affairs, whether on the international or on the private level. But he goes on to 
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emphasize ‘‘ the common interest and mutual dependence that can exist between 
participants in a conflict ’’—an aspect of war to which military thinkers have devoted 
negligible attention in the past, and one which the nature of nuclear weapons makes 
it necessary for us to concentrate on very hard indeed in the immediate future if 
we are to make up for lost time. 


“Most conflict-situations are essentially bargaining situations,” points out 
Schelling. ‘‘ They are situations in which the ability of one participant to gain his 
ends is dependent to an important degree on the choices or decisions that the other 
participant will make. The bargaining may be explicit, as when one offers a con- 
cession ; or it may be by tacit manceuvre, as when one occupies or evacuates strategic 
territory. It may, as in the ordinary haggling of the market-place, take the status-quo 
as its zero-point and seek arrangements that yield positive gains to both sides ; or 
it may involve threats of damage, including mutual damage, as in a strike, boycott, 
or price war, or in extortion.”” He defines his study, briefly and competently, as 
the “ theory of interdependent decisions” ; and by extending it beyond the realm 
of military conflict to that of conflict in general, he is able to study the whole.concept 
of ‘ deterrence’ at an entirely new depth. Deterrence, he points out, is a familiar 
procedure for those who have to deal with small children : “‘ It may be easier to 
articulate the peculiar difficulty of containing a Mossadeq by the use of threats 
when one is fresh from a vain attempt at using threats to keep a small child from 
hurting a dog or a small dog from hurting a child.” It is an even more familiar one 
for car-drivers, who “ have an evident common interest in avoiding collision and a 
conflict of interest over who shall go first and who shall slam on his brakes and let 
the other through.” And finally, it is a field of activity well known to gangsters, 
whose mutual relations parallel with comic exactness those of those other specialists 
in violence—sovereign States. 


All these and comparable situations have been dealt with by specialists in 
‘game theory.’ ‘“‘ Whenever we speak of deterrence, atomic blackmail, the balance 
of terror... or observe that taxi-drivers are given a wide berth because they are 
known to be indifferent to dents and scratches, we are evidently deep in game- 


theory.” But most of such works are as abstract as Richardson’s without being so 
stimulating. 


Schelling, though gracefully at home in the spheres of abstract mathematical 
reasoning, writes mainly about the precise predicaments which confront us today, 
and is both realistic and constructive in doing so. He discusses the possibilities and 
limitations of tacit bargaining : the extent to which understandings can be reached 
between parties in a conflict without anything being said. (‘‘ Jockeying in a traffic- 
jam, or getting along with a neighbour that one doesn’t speak to.”) He analyses, 
alarmingly, the technique of ‘ brinkmanship ’"—“ the tactic of deliberately letting 
the situation get somewhat out of hand, just because its being out of hand may be 
intolerable to the other party and fo e his accommodation.’ He shows how 
‘limited war’ can be useful, not only in dealing with limited threats, but as a 
deterrent in its own right which by generating a greater risk of total war makes an 
aggressor unwilling to risk even a limited one. He examines the danger of surprise 
attack and the even greater danger of suspecting surprise attack where none is 
intended. (‘‘ We are interested not only in assuring ourselves with our own eyes 
that he is not preparing an attack against us ; we are interested as well in assuring 
him through his own eyes that we are preparing no deliberate attack against him.’’) 
And he discusses disarmament, not in terms of unattainable mutual confidence but 
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within the framework of a mutual mistrust so ineradicable as to make the preservation 
of an invulnerable second-strike force the esscntial condition of agreement in other 
and potentially more fruitful areas. The balance of terror, he points out, “ is simply 
a massive and modern version of an ancient institution : the exchange of hostages. 
In older times, one committed oneself to a promise by delivering hostages physically 
into the hands of his distrustful ‘ partner’ ; today’s military technology makes it 
possible to have the lives of a potential enemy’s women and children within one’s 
grasp while he keeps those women and children thousands of miles away. As long as 
each side has the manifest power to destroy a nation and its population in response 
to an attack by the other, the balance of terror amounts to a tacit understanding 
backed by a total exchange of all conceivable hostages.” Such mutual guarantees 
of reciprocal respect of agreements, he argues, are not lightly to be discarded : “ It 
is not a foregone conclusion that disarmament, in the literal sense, leads to stability.” 


Studies of this kind are bound to be controversial. No intelligent investigation 
of such a subject can be carried on without discussion and debate, and it is as a 
contribution to this debate, and not as a pedantic assertion of ‘ principles’ or 
‘ doctrine,’ that Schelling’s work is to be valued. But we must be clear what the 
debate is about. It is not simply the defence of the West ; it is the survival of the 
civilized world. Dr. Richardson summed up the situation in the following passage 
of dialogue, with which this essay may well conclude : 


“Critic : This author has the wrong background, for he appears to have 
been trained in physical science, which is the study of what merely exists, 
whereas the proper training is strategy, the art of confounding our enemies. 
For we are sure always to have lots of enemies.”’ 


“ AUTHOR : Mr. Chairman, that last sentence is, in the phraseology of the 


law courts, my case. For those who neglect the objective good of the whole, in 
order to study strategy, are sure always to have lots of enemies.” 








(The books referred to in this article are: Statistics of Deadly Quarrels and Arms and 
Insecurity by Lewis F. Richardson. (Stevens & Sons, Ltd.). The Strategy of Conflict by 
Thomas C. Schelling. (Harvard University Press/Oxford University Press.)) 














POLICY AND WAR STRATEGY 


By ApMIRAL E. Bi6RKLUND, RoyAL SWEDISH NAVY 


I made a study of the intimate relation between policy and peacetime strategy, 

and I now embark upon the delicate subject of strategy in wartime. I do not 
pretend that a certain great Power will start a total war against another Power or 
coalition, I only try to analyze the influence on war strategy on both sides should 
such a hypothetical war break out. 


Unforeseen events could create an excited public opinion, and perhaps an 
erroneous judgment of the possibilities of success in a general war, which we would 
all wish to avoid. Russia obviously has an interest in peaceful co-existence so long 
as this situation gives her valuable advantages, but it would be unwise to conclude 
that all military threat has disappeared. If the West abandoned its defence 
there would be great danger, especially should a conflict arise outside the N.A.T.O. 
area. Moreover, we should not lose sight of the fact that a local war of greater 
dimensions might develop into a general war. To my mind we are therefore obliged 
to investigate not only some general principles of modern war strategy, but also a 
Western peripheral strategy and an Eastern centralized type of strategy. 


E an earlier article last year, entitled “Grand Strategy and Statesmanship,” 


In touching these difficult problems it would, meanwhile, be wrong to attempt 
to foresee the details of war operations in different countries, and far more useful 
to limit the analysis to the grand strategical foundations and new utterances of 
importance made by the leaders of both sides. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


For both sides, an investigation of a possible adversary’s intentions and political 
aims as well as of one’s own possibility of offence and defence is the ground on which 
the war strategy of a country should be founded. Advantages and disadvantages 
must be balanced, especially with regard to surrounding States, a basic principle 
of sound foreign policy. To favour assistance from abroad, to weaken the opposing 
coalition, to safeguard necessary supplies and imports, and to mislead the enemy as 
to one’s own intentions are still basic principles. It is necessary to foresee that a 
conflict between great Powers may result in a veto in the Security Council of the 
U.N.O., and it remains doubtful whether a strong Power would follow the 
recommendations of a majority of the Assembly. From the beginning it is essential 
that the high political direction and the high military command should co-operate 
intimately. The first decides the political aims and means, while the second translates 
this into military war plans for different eventualities. 


As the value of surprise attack has increased and new weapons make great 
concentrations of military forces very dangerous, a dispersion of them is necessary 
in our nuclear and missile age, and this could well lead to the extension of many 
theatres of war. 


Offensive action, flexibility in operations, the value of rapidly mobile forces, 
security, economy of effort, and maintenance of the morale are still basic principles 
of war. But the new forms of warfare call for some modern principles to be added. 
We must avoid the conservative view that a war is primarily a military action. 
Russia’s basic desire is to change the nature of warfare into a social-revolutionary 
action, where military measures are only a part of the new ‘ unconventional warfare.’ 
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The Soviet prefers this to an unlimited nuclear war, and we must have a counter- 
strategy against the Russian methods. 


There is an urgent necessity to decide to what degree the nuclear deterrent 
should be used, High yield nuclear and the B.C.R. weapons place an enormous 
responsibility on leaders who start such warfare. To hold back such weapons should 
be a basic principle, one which is already acknowledged by political leaders in both 
West and East. Meanwhile, it seems to me logical to allow an attacked country 
to use small (tactical) nuclear and missile weapons for legitimate defence, for this 
is the only way to compensate for the fact that technical development favours both 
aggression and surprise attack. 


In war strategy there must be a rule to keep the enemy’s nuclear and missile 
bases as far away as possible, including bases of warships, submarines, and aircraft, 
which are all rapidly becoming mobile missile bases. A modern war cannot be 
divided into separate air, sea, and ground warfare, but is a common strategic 
effort, even if the areas of tactical battles are generally (but not always) very 
distant. It is necessary to investigate many problems; whether only military targets 
should be attacked or civil targets included; whether blockade and coast raids 
should be used against the enemy coast; whether submarine war should be limited 
or unlimited; problems of guerilla warfare, infiltration, and propaganda; and 
whether invasion of the enemy territory could best be executed by air, sea, or land. 


It is obviously sensible to strive for a reasonable balance between what a war 
may cost in people and money and what it may really produce, a factor which could 
influence a limiting of warfare methods. At the end of a war it is desirable not to 
stand destitute, which could invite harsher conditions for truce and peace agreements. 
A practicable war budget must be secured and the civil, economic, and psychological 
defence be supported in a way which keeps up national security against both exterior 
and interior enemies. 


The changes in geopolitical foundations in some parts of the world will 
inevitably have a great influence on war strategy during the decade of the 1960s. 
In order to understand how the great Powers must consider those problems, one 
must look at the globe and take into account conditions of such great dimensions 
that they are often forgotten. We are apt to forget that over three-quarters of the 
earth’s surface is water. The Pacific Ocean embraces about 35 per cent. of the whole 
globe and the Atlantic nearly 21 per cent. The continents are really great islands 
in the world ocean. 


Professor Mackinder was right when in 1919 he enunciated this principle, which 
has now been emphasized by the intercontinental ballistic missile. But he could 
not foresee the consequences of a later weapon development and, to my mind, he 
underestimated the strategical importance of oceans and seas. It seems logical to say 
that if an alliance dominates the water and the air above the water, it can exert 
pressure on an enemy ‘island.’ This fact should be an advantage to the West. 


In grand strategy, the land masses and their population are very important. 
The Sino-Soviet block contains today less than one-third of the world’s land mass 
and about one-third of its population (950 million), Western alliances (not including 
India and Latin America) embrace about 870 million, while 940 million live in the 
uncommitted countries, The Western European countries outside the Iron Curtain 
have a total of 260 million, and the European Soviet, with its European satellites, 
240 million inhabitants. ‘“‘ The overwhelming superiority in manpower of the 
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Soviet ’’ is a misleading propaganda expression, founded on the fact that the Russian 
armed forces in Europe are maintained in peacetime at a much higher level than 
those of the Western Powers. 


The statistical previsions for 1960-75 show a general expected increase of 
population; for Europe, European Soviet, and North America of 17-20 per cent., 
for Africa and Asia 30-35 per cent., and an even larger increase for Latin America of 
49 per cent. A world population of about 3,800 millions in 1975 instead of the present 
2,800 millions will alter many political conditions, especially if some of the non- 
committed countries choose sides in the cold war. The effect on basic policy, and 
perhaps also on warfare methods, may be considerable if such States are situated 
in strategically important areas. 

Actually the Western position, with its economic, war-industrial, and sea-ait 
superiority, gives great advantages and makes possible a peripheral] grand strategy, 
while the East must build up its strategy on using its advantage of a central position. 


Before going into the subject of Western and Eastern strategy, it should be 
mentioned that this article contains a general world view, even treating conditions 
of N.A.T.O.’s southern flank. The special conditions on its north-European flank 
must be the object of a later study. 


PERIPHERAL GRAND STRATEGY 


Such a strategy logically calls for the building up of alliances along the perimeter 
of a central adversary and preparing for intervention more or less directly on the 
border of his continent, combined with air attack against his central power sources. 
The way in which Germany was attacked in 1943-45 from two continental sides and 
by six sea invasions from different positions gives a picture of peripheral war 
strategy. Warfare at sea is necessary for creating the possibility of sending combined 
forces by sea and air to all parts of the world. 


Western Europe is strategically dependent upon United States actions, and the 
U.S.A. needs its European allies in order to maintain a total military balance. 
In global war the U.S. has now lost its ‘ unattainableness ’ and must face a possible 
war on two fronts. At the beginning of such a war Western strategy must rely 
mainly on air and naval forces. Heavy civilian losses on both sides must be presumed, 
even up to 50 millions on each side in a modern estimation. It is a question of 
survival for belligerents and also for the unfortunate spectators. The number of 
millions who suffer wil] depend on whether great towns are attacked and the effect 
of radioactive fall-out. 


Pertaining to land warfare, many army strategists, such as F. O. Miksche,} 
have proposed the formation of a strong, military wall from the Baltic to the Adriatic, 
while others believe that such an extremely costly wall would not be efficient in 
our missile age and would perpetuate the division of Germany. Like Henry A. 
Kissinger,? I would emphasize that a neutral belt in central Europe would be 
militarily weak and could in a time of tension stimulate aggression. 


At present both sides favour conventional forces with tactical nuclear and missile 
weapons, and there is no tendency to change this system. The implications of these 
weapons affect the possibility of a great land invasion in central Europe. Some 





1 The Failure of Atomic Strategy, London, 1959. 
2 “The Search for Stability,’’ Foreign Affairs, July, 1959. 
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authors think, like R. L. Garthoff,* that a first nuclear exchange will be followed by 
heavy military attacks, while others consider that an offensive over the radioactive 
ruins is difficult and that an army’s logistic support cannot be efficient under the 
threat of nuclear attack. 

In common with some experts, I believe that a Russian aggression must be met 
by a simultaneous attack with nuclear and inissile weapons, which will perhaps 
diminish the Russian desire of a great central European aggression. But evidently 
there are different ideas on this subject. 


The French General Valluy has recently published an analysis in which he 
suggests that the Soviet would begin by political manceuvres in order to weaken 
Western co-operation and then attack in central Europe without nuclear weapons. 
But General Norstad, in N.A.T.O., has declared that the West must use its atomic 
and missile weapons even against a great offensive of only conventional forces. 
Even if the Russians used the Valluy method, they would certainly answer Western 
nuclear weapons with Eastern ones. The consequences for land warfare much 
depend upon the suggested use of the new weapons. With appropriate 
assumptions each expert can arrive at the result which he desires. 

Mr. Mackintosh, writing in Survival, has remarked that the desire to avoid nuclear 
attack against one’s own forces may stimulate an offensive into the enemy’s territory, 
which would deter him from nuclear reaction for fear of damage to his own country. 
This is logical, but does not take into account the protection of long and vulnerable 
lines of supply through less reliable satellite States. 


Lieut.-General Sir. John Cowley‘ has indicated another line of approach which is 
becoming more and more popular on the Western side; that the West should abstain 
from using high yield nuclear weapons at the outbreak of a general war in Europe, 
but in order to check a Russian advance for days or weeks must have tactical nuclear 
weapons to prevent Russian mass concentrations. By those means a breathing space 
might be won, which would allow the Governments on both sides to come to their 
senses before the ultimate weapons are used. This is the solution, with official 
declarations at the outbreak of a war, which I have recommended in earlier articles. 
But such a declaration must stipulate the maximum of explosive power to be used 
and declare that such a restriction should be followed only so long as a reciprocity 
on the other side is respected. 

* * * 

With regard to U.S. vulnerability to Russian I.C.B.M., and Russia’s to American 
hydrogen bombs, I think such a system would be fair to both sides. But as long as 
the West retains a considerable numerical superiority in bombs, it seems evident 
that this superiority could scarcely remain unemployed if the West, in a general war, 
should feel the risk of disaster. Regarding the possibility of Russian bomb attacks 
on the U.S., the latest American exercise ‘ Sky-Shield’ has shown that a very heavy 
percentage of attacking bombers would be destroyed. 


Missile strategy is in rapid development. An American military author has 
suggested that the Soviet may start a general war with two salvoes; 150 I.C.B.Ms 
against American air bases and industrial centres and 150 I.R.B.Ms against European. 
The idea is not impossible and indicates that missiles are a serious threat to large 
fixed targets. On the other hand, many bombers are fitted to carry airborne missiles 

3 Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age, U.S.A., 1958, and articles in U.S. Naval Inst. 
Proceedings, Feb., 1958. 

4 Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, Feb., 1960. 
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which can be launched before the aircraft enters the enemy’s efficient anti-air defence 
zones. The French General P. M. Gallois also assumes a rejuvenation treatment for f 
subsonic bombers with missiles5 and gives a very clear idea of its results over half 
of the Sino-Soviet bloc. 


war by mistake. He suggests joint Western-Soviet offices in Moscow and Washington 
to verify information even in time of crisis, a measure which could give either side 
an opportunity of explaining current military measures without their being auto- 
matically considered as a prelude to a surprise attack. This idea is worth investigation, 
but it is difficult to understand how Kissinger harmonizes such measures with his n 
proposal to set up an equilibrium in I.C.B.Ms on the level of 500 such missiles on A 
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Western sea-air strategy is best understood if we listen to the words of Admiral 
J. Wright, Supreme Allied Commander Atiantic, at an Atlantic Congress in London. 
Its aim is to destroy enemy naval power at its sources, such as airfields, shipyards, a 
submarine construction, and logistic resources; to gain control of geographical il 
bottlenecks; and to safeguard the security of Western coasts and convoys. This st 
means the use of heavy task forces of carriers, missile cruisers, and missile submarines N 


operating round the Eastern bloc, including the Arctic. Modern development in r 
offensive capacity has given back to naval forces the striking power which they had n 
partly lost in the 1950s. Cc 
This strategy, combined with mobile I.R.B.M. and bomb attacks, gives great 
efficiency, dispersion, mobility, and flexibility of strategical manceuvre around the 6 
Eastern perimeter. Simultaneous missile and bomb attacks from many sides can t 
throw the Soviet radar system into confusion. w 
Large-scale concentrated invasions of the Normandy type are not feasible until P 
the defence has lost most of its sea, air, and missile protection. A modern, peripheral le 
strategy must use dispersed landings over a greater front, well supported by powerful 
support on the flanks of landing and over its rear areas. Restricted bridgeheads should L 
favour the advance of mobile, combat-ready, combined forces, supplied by air, naval, a 
and land transport facilities. Such combined forces are already organized in the Oo 
United States, Britain, and France, and are set up in N.A.T.O. C 
The mobility of forces can best be appreciated by the fact that the U.S. available - 
airlift (including the civil air reserve fleet) would need about 30 days to move a whole 
army division from U.S.A. to southern Asia. A less encumbered airborne division ? 
would require 15 days, and the lift of a regimental combat team some 10 days.” * 
All this proves that time is one of the most important factors in peripheral strategy. C 
Naturally, all heavy material must be transported by sea. N.A.T.O. disposes of is 
72 per cent. of all ocean-going ships, of 70 per cent. of the world’s tanker tonnage, Pp 
and 72 per cent. of the world’s civil air fleets. These figures should be closely observed w 
by military experts who generally study only land warfare. A close study seems to R 
show that the West can protect those sea and air communications sufficiently well— ti 
naturally with losses but better than the adversary can protect his land communica- S 
tions. a 





5 Article in Interavia, july, 1960. 
® Article in Foreign Affairs, U.S.A., July, 1960. 
7 Dean Acheson: Power and Diplomacy, 1958. 
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New means for sea and air blockade must be taken into account as well as base 
facilities. At present America alone has 35 major and over 100 minor bases in areas 
outside the U.S.A.® and many of these bases carry with them a U.S. guarantee to 
defend the whole country where they are established. This means considerable 
political and economic consequences as well as the presence of certain military units 
in peacetime. Economic considerations cannot be treated here, but it must be 
mentioned that the Western world has a capacity for economic expansion which, if 
well organized in company, could far surpass the Eastern. 

The defensive possibilities on the Western side are improved by new radar and 
missile chains in the U.S.A., Alaska, Greenland, Britain, western Europe, northern 
Africa, the Middle East, and the Pacific. But they give only a relative security and 
perhaps only a few minutes of warning against missile attacks, though they are of 
course more efficient against bomber attacks. 

* * * 


It is an important Western aim to secure the domination of the Mediterranean 
area. As the French Premier, M. Debré, said: ‘“ It would be a tragedy for Europe 
if the Mediterranean developed into a sea front between two hostile worlds.” French 
sea power in the western, British-Italian in the central, and American in the eastern 
Mediterranean must guarantee this aim. A common policy in this area is an absolute 
requisite to a coherent strategy, especially as the Middle East has such a high value, 
not only as the bridge between three continents but also as the producer of 25 per 
cent. of the world’s oil and 80 per cent. of Europe’s need of oil.® 


The defence of the Middle East!® now depends mainly upon the American 
6th Fleet in the eastern Mediterranean, British and American sea and air forces in 
the Indian Ocean, and missile and army forces in Turkey, Kenya, and Aden, all of 
which can be rapidly increased at need. One possible difficulty in judging the 
political problems here is the uncertainty of what Nasser and some other Arab 
leaders mean in a general war by their principle of ‘ positive neutrality.’ 

From a Turkish point of view, danger would lie in the ease with which the 
Dardanelles can be closed in a threat of war, which could be combined with a Russian 
attack on the Marmara position, air attacks on Turkish towns, and Russian landings 
on the northern coast, combined with a major land offensive through Bulgaria and 
Caucasia. Turkey must thus avoid at all costs encirclement from the east and south 
and offensive action by Turkish naval forces and submarines in the Black Sea to 
threaten Russian sea transport and military operations in the north-eastern provinces 
near Caucasia and Iraq would appear to be extremely important. Turkey would 
need massive assistance of American missiles and aircraft against southern Russia. 

The revolution in Iraq has weakened Iran’s position, but as a member of 
C.E.N.T.O. Iran is the second pillar in Middle East strategy. Campbell believes that 
in a war Russia, though with great losses, might reach the Mediterranean and the 
Persian Gulf in a few weeks, but what would be the picture of the Soviet during those 
weeks if America really intervened with the nuclear weapon? In the U.S.A., Admiral 
Radford has suggested that Russia could attack the Middle East only with conven- 
tional weapons in order to entice America to abstain from total war against the 
Soviets. The American decision in this case will probably decide the outcome of 
a serious conflict. 


8 Townsend Hoopes: “ Oversea bases,”” Foreign Affairs, Oct., 1958. 
® « Oil in the Middle East,” Current History, May, 1960. 
10 John C. Campbell: Defence of the Middle East, U.S.A., 1960. 
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Many problems are at hand. Will the Russians succeed in strengthening their 
connections with the Arab States ? Will India make a decision to intervene directly ? 
Will the Russian submarines in the Mediterranean be rapidly destroyed? A subtle, 
peripheral Western strategy in wartime must envisage having to send all sea transport 
round the Cape of Good Hope, which will need more tonnage, efficient anti-submarine 
warfare in the southern seas, and convoy bases in Africa, Madagascar, and the 
Persian Gulf. 


The entrance to the Persian Gulf at Oman is important,’ and bases in Iran and 
Pakistan could facilitate a Western flank operation against a Russian land offensive. 
The entrance to the Red Sea at Aden is also of strategical importance, and also the 
policy of Saudi Arabia in a time of conflict. Totally, a great war in the Middle East 
seems to be unfavourable to both sides ! 


In the Western hemisphere the U.S.A. will need to keep a firm hand on some 
Latin American countries, which will also be the case over some African States which 
have recently won their freedom. In total war the U.S.A. must reserve a considerable 
part of its sea and air power, and its military, for eventualities in the Pacific and the 
Indian Oceans. Russian I.C.B.Ms. over the Pacific, Russian submarines armed with 
missiles operating against the American west coast, and Chinese land aggressions in 
South-Eastern Asia must be presumed. The West must also develop a flexible 
strategy to match Communist ‘ unconventional warfare’ and keep a watchful eye 
on East-sympathizing States. 

Taking everything into consideration it may be said that the West has great 
possibilities in formulating an offensive, peripheral strategy. The advantages of 
such a strategy should be utilized in order to compensate for a considerable inferiority 
in land forces during the first period of a general war, i.e. before the West’s entire 
mobilization is completed. During that time the West’s defensive capacity must be 
initially powerful enough to maintain morale in the Western nations and quick enough 
to organize an expanded production of new offensive weapons and personnel resources 
for warfare. 


The Western defence must remain strong as long as the East does not prove by 
its actions that it has given up its exaggerated expansion policy. The Western war 
planning should embrace all continents and oceans. 


CENTRALIZED GRAND STRATEGY 


In order to avoid a dangerous dispersion of forces in all directions, a centralized 
strategy must create a back-rest on some important fronts. The Sino-Soviet alliance 
gives this advantage to the Soviet but may cumber its action elsewhere. As long as 
Red China is vulnerable to air attacks and naval blockade, this fact calls for a grand 
strategy of smaller risks. 

No certainty exists with regard to Russia’s intentions, but it seems logical for 
her to aim at an expansion in the Middle East first, then in Asia-Africa, and finally 
in Europe and Latin America in order to encircle the U.S.A. in the distant future. 
Interesting articles by Russian authors on Soviet imperialism show the same trends.1* 
As all branches of human activities are involved in Soviet grand strategy, this will 
certamly colour also its war strategical system. And if the cohesion of N.A.T.O. 


au Rupert Hays: The Persian Gulf States, US.A., 1959. 
12 J. Kowalewski: “The Geopolitical Aspects of Soviet Imperialism,” in The 
Soviet Navy, London, 1959. 
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should fail, the Soviet may use more offensive methods, even in central Europe. If 
it meets an unfavourable situation, Lenin’s theses allow it to take a step back, all 
the time waiting for better opportunities. This subtle system must be observed. 
A strong U.N.O. organization seems to be against Russian interests. 


A centralized strategy must try to combine the possibility of striking in all 
directions from a well-protected centre with great military reserves. This has been 
Russian strategy for many decades, and the Soviet was already, in 1919, inspired by 
Professor Halford J. Mackinder’s thesis: ‘‘ Who rules Eastern Europe commands 
the Heartland: Who rules the Heartland commands the World-Island: Who rules 
the World-Island commands the World.” However, many strategical conditions 
have changed since 1919. 


The Russian offensive military power is very great but meets two difficulties; 
the necessity to compromise with Red China and the unreliability of many satellite 
States in Europe and Asia. Parts of the military reserve must be disposed for dealing 
with possible internal opposition in the satellites, especially if great damage has 
aggravated the direction from the centre. 


* * * 


Great armies, well supplied with tactical air and missile arms, will dominate war 
strategy and threaten the outer girdle of continental States by land aggressions and 
air attacks, while enemy forces from other continents are kept away as far as possible 
by submarine and missile warfare. A superiority in I.C.B.Ms gives the possibility of 
military threat, which is an important part of strategy.!* 


However, the Russian leaders fully comprehend the vast destruction which a 
total, general war would inevitably bring, and the Soviet naturally prefers the goal 
of world domination without such a war, which would smash Russian cohesion. But 
using all opportunities which do not lead to general war is a rule of the Soviet leaders. 


The problem of a great war in central Europe has already been treated above. 
In land warfare Russia now has the efficient army ‘shield,’ which the N.A.T.O. 
leaders still desire. Manceuvres on internal lines, experienced in the two world wars, 
can be used as long as internal communications can be utilized. But if the outer 
circle begins to close in and attacks are made from all sides against the Heartland, 
the material, personal, and psychological effects can be as serious as they were in 
Germany in 1943-45. A centralized position has its disadvantages. 


Some declarations of important Russian political and military leaders seem to 
throw a light on Russian ideas. The Party Presidium still holds the line of world 
revolution but would avoid a general war. Marshal Malinovsky, Minister of Defence, 
has glorified missiles as the ultimate weapon. Marshal Moskalenko has said that the 
Soviet can efface every aggressive enemy. Marshal Zakharoff told his soldiers in 
Eastern Germany that their aim is to destroy capitalism. The new Warsaw Pact 
C.-in-C., Marshal A. Gretjko, has emphasized the predominant value of violent 
attacks. it is very modern to be offensive. 


But Russian forces cannot be strong everywhere simultaneously and there must 
be primary and secondary fronts. Although the greatest percentage of forces is 
stationed on the central European front, it is often announced that the southern 
front may give better results with acceptable losses, while the European front gives 
less opportunity of a cheap success. 





18 “ Plenum Centralnaja Kommiteta S.S.S.R.,”’ Moscow, 1960. 
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Pertaining to nuclear strategy, the Soviet’s attitude has been mentioned above. 
A summary of known facts shows this picture: a future general war will be total, 
even with regard to B.C.R. weapons; the West must use nuclear weapons in a general 
war ; and with regard to local wars the Soviet reserves its attitude. Russian ideas are 
interested in nuclear limitation in war only if such limitations can be useful to the 
Soviet in every possible case. Such a limitation would not prevent the Soviet using 
its missiles with hydrogen warheads. 


Missile weapons are regarded as the ultimate weapon which will give the central 
position the great advantage of being able to threaten and strike in all directions. 
Marshal Tjuikoff recently declared that all important Western bases are ‘“‘ kept under 
accurate aim.” Malinovsky emphasized that an I.C.B.M. of two megatons explosive 
power is equivalent to the total number of bombs used against Germany in 1940-45. 
He suggested that 100 I.C.B.Ms. would reduce vast industrial areas to a heap of 
rubble, which was intended to be a warning to the U.S.A. mot to intervene. 


A study of Russian ‘ pre-emptive’ strategy has led me to publish an article’ 
which shows the Russian desire to strike a pre-emptive missile blow as soon as 
reliable information indicates that a Western nuclear attack against the Soviet is on 
its way. This complicated subject cannot be dealt with here, but the result of this 
new strategy is to create great risks, confusion, and uncertainty. To my mind 
H. S. Dinerstein** has proved that this strategy is actually accepted by the Soviet 
leaders and my article shows how such a strategy could possibly be organized. 


In Russian missile strategy it is a great advantage to weaken an eventual enemy, 
and Soviet policy eagerly protests against the organization of Western I.R.B.M. bases 
in allied countries, while the Soviet naturally fortifies its own chains of I.R.B.Ms. 


* * * 


The Russian naval strategy is, as has been said before, almost entirely based on 
the creation of a great submarine fleet. Even if this fleet may not be efficient against 
ships at sea, it permits a local offensive to be opened against an enemy’s coasts and 
harbours. In my view Russian maritime ideas are developing in this direction. 


The number of submarines under construction each year is diminishing, while the 
large and medium size submarines are being modified in a way suitable for the 
discharge of missiles. In distant waters, as in European warfare, those submarines 
can certainly play a part in coastal offence. It may be that the Soviet leaders under- 
estimate the offensive power of Western task-force strategy, and probably also the 
great defensive power of such forces, constantly moving with high speed and well 
provided with aircraft and missiles. 

The prevention of Western naval forces penetrating into the Baltic, the Black 
Sea, and the Ochotska Sea in the Far East, is obviously the background of Soviet 
strategy in those waters. Combined operations, landings, blockade, and attack on 
coasts and sea transport are possible in those areas. On the wider view, Western naval 
attacks may also seriously hamper both Russian war industry and the construction of 
new submarines. 

Russian sea transport capacity is limited. The Eastern bloc only disposes of 
4 per cent. of the world’s commercial fleets and 11 per cent. of its airlift capacity. 
However, the advantage of the central position is that it enables the Soviet to start 


14 Article in Interavia, July, 1960. 
15 H. S. Dinerstein: War and the Soviet Union, U.S.A., 1959. 
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‘ wars of proxy ’ of smaller dimensions in many places, and to gain some weeks before 
the Western land forces can be operative in those areas. Western air intervention 
can come in a few hours, and naval intervention in a few days, but these may not be 
sufficient to quell the outbreaks. It is evident that the Soviet will always fall back 
on its own interpretation of international law and in such cases employ the theory 
that ‘ just wars ’ are sanctioned by dialectical materialism. 1¢ 


Economic principles in wartime will be based on agreements with Red China and 
States within the Warsaw Pact.!? But there may be difficulties with regard to the 
fact that oil consumption in a general war (including other kinds of fuel) will be far 
greater than the actual peacetime production in the Eastern bloc.1® This fact may 
influence war strategy in the Middle East. 


* * a8 


The aim of Russia in the Middle East is to bring the Arab States into the 
Communist camp, which would deprive the West of oil, safeguard the Russian oil 
reserves, and facilitate the domination of the Mediterranean and Africa. If some of 
those Arab States (Egypt, Syria, Yemen, Muscat, or Iraq, perhaps Saudi Arabia) 
should in a critical time ask for Russian help, it would be a great Russian success.}* 


The Soviet pressure today is directed against the two non-Arab Muslim States, 
Turkey and Iran, trying to encircle them from different sides and to influence their 
internal government.2° A certain success in Afghanistan and Iraq is used for exerting 
pressure on Iran. Experts generally believe that the Middle East countries would 
like to stay outside a general war, though few consider it as practicably possible. 


Russian methods of psychological warfare! must be observed in judging Russian 
war strategy, and Soviet leaders have made it quite clear that peaceful co-existence 
does not mean that the Soviet will abstain from Communist propaganda and 
activities. 


To my mind the Communist fighting spirit induces in the Russian leaders 
enterprises for the future of such proportions that Russia—like Germany and Japan 
—tisks overestimating its own total capacity for a general war. The African-Asian 
demand for freedom, and particularly its success, may well influence the 80 national- 
ities within the present Soviet orbit, and the cohesion of such a State in war should 
not be overestimated. If Soviet policy should lead to a war outside the N.A.T.O. 
area and the Russian leaders presumed that the U.S.A. would not directly intervene 
but misjudged this question, it could create a war in which the U.S.A. joined the 
Western side either immediately or after a short time. Would not such a situation 
shake the cohesion inside the Communist orbit ? 


Totally, the 1960s seem to be a period demanding a more united democratic spirit 
as well as the keeping up of a total active balance between West and East which does 
not encourage the East to use methods leading to a general war. Such a balance gives 
the most reliable security against the outbreak of a purposeless human devastation. 





16 Articles in the Sovjetskoje Gasudarstvo i Pravo, Moscow, 1960. 

17 Soviet Survey, April-June, 1959, and 1960. 

18 G. von Huebbenet: ‘“‘ Aussenhandel . . . des COMECON,” Aussenpolitik, No. 9, 
1959. 
19 B. Shevadan: ‘‘ The Middle East,”’ Current History, May, 1960. 

2 The United States in World Affairs, U.S.A., 1959. 
#1 A. Leonidov: ‘‘ The Strategy of Psychological Warfare,’ in the Russian 
International Affairs, Moscow, No. 4, 1959. 





WELFARE, 1760 
By Lirvut.-CoLonet M. E. S. Laws, O.B.E., M.C., R.A. (REtp.), F.R.Hist.S. 


Trine to the generosity of the British public and to the selfless devotion 
of innumerable workers on behalf of various societies, much is done today 
for the benefit of the British fighting man and his family. In war he is assured 
of whatever comforts his circumstances will permit him to enjoy and that his family 
will be provided for ; in peacetime also much is done to help the soldier to find 
contentment and security. But 200 years ago the rank and file were not held in the 
high esteem which they enjoy today, and it is of interest therefore to consider a 
welfare scheme operated during the Seven Years War. 


In the winter of 1759 the public was concerned to hear of the hardships endured 
by the British troops serving in Germany. The Army had been kept in the field long 
after the normal time when it would by custom have retired into winter quarters. 
The men were ill-equipped to withstand the rigours of a particularly severe winter, 
and distressing stories of casualties from exposure reached England. 


It was in these circumstances that a certain Mr. Samuel Smith, apparently a 
London merchant, issued a printed appeal from Batson’s Coffee House calling for 
subscriptions to enable warm clothing to. be sent to the troops in Germany. A 
committee headed by Sir James Cockburn, Sir Joseph Hankey, and Doctor Brockleby, 
Physician to the Army, offered to accept donations at various offices in the City of 
London as well as at Bristol, Norwich, Newcastle, and Hull. Though the appeal was 
only issued on roth January, 1760, so immediate and generous was the response 
that by 5th February the first consignment of flannel waistcoats ‘‘ long enough to 
cover the loins,”’ woollen caps, coarse woollen gloves, and woollen half gaiters had 
reached Osnabruck. 


Mr. Smith, who appears to have been a most competent administrator, had 
indeed had some previous experience of raising money for the benefit of the Army, 
for in 1745 he had organized a Veteran Fund “ for relieving and rewarding ”’ soldiers 
who had been engaged in suppressing the rebellion in Scotland. In 1760, however, 
he was even more successful, and benevolently minded donors came forward readily. 


Within a surprisingly short time a sum of over {7,000 had been raised. Since 
£3,700 had been expended in providing warm clothing for the Army in Germany, it 
was decided to extend the operation of the scheme to America, where Major-General 
Jeffery Amherst’s army was preparing for the campaign which was to result in the 
conquest of Canada. 


Troops in America drew free rations during the war and were therefore rather 
optimistically supposed to have money in their pockets for the provision of minor 
luxuries, whereas soldiers in Germany had to pay for their rations and were mostly 
in debt. It was therefore decided that the funds available for America should be 
expended for the provision of 4,000 pairs of shoes as a gift, together with a sum of 
money for the relief of widows and children of soldiers who had died on service. 


Accordingly 4,000 pairs of shoes—‘‘ best quality at five shillings a pair prime 
cost ’’—were shipped to Quebec on board the ship Peggy, Job Pinkman, master, 
and a similar number to New York on board the ship Prince George, John Finglass, 
master. The cash, 2,101 Spanish silver dollars, was packed in a cask and despatched 
to New York on board H.M.S. Norwich. 
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When General Amherst was notified of these arrangements, he made elaborate 
plans for the fair distribution of the gift. The ship Prince George reached New York 
at the moment when a small force was being prepared for despatch to South Carolina 
to take the field against the Cherokees. Of this force the two light infantry companies 
(17th and 22nd Regiments) were each allotted two pairs of shoes a man, the battalion 
company of each of these two regiments and the four battalion companies of the 
2nd Battalion, The Royals, received one pair of shoes per man. This free issue 
accounted for 939 pairs of shoes. 


It was then calculated that the remaining 3,072 pairs of shoes would be sufficient 
for only a third of the rank and file and drummers of the rest of the infantry. Since 
it was clearly undesirable that only one man in three should benefit from the benevo- 
lence of the British subscribers, Amherst decided that the whole of the infantry 
rank and file and drummers should be provided with a new pair of shoes apiece, 
two-thirds of the number required being found from local sources to augment the 
number shipped from England. But the cost of the shoes bought locally was to be 
divided between the whole of the infantry rank and file and drummers, so that every 
man would pay the same for a pair of shoes at a rate rather less than usual. 


The cash was divided among regiments according to their strength, each receiving 
between 70 and go dollars. Regiments were required to submit a return showing the 
number of women and children considered “‘ proper objects” of benevolence and also 
to indicate how they proposed to distribute the money. These returns, which can 
be seen in the Amherst Papers in the Public Record Office, are instructive. Some 
units—2/1st, 22nd, 27th, 58th, 1/60th, 77th—sent in nil returns, while others 
showed up to 12 widows and 26 children apiece. 


Regiments varied also in their ideas of how to dispose of the money to the best 
advantage. The 47th Regiment laid out the money “ for the benefit of those children 
whose fathers had been killed in action.’”’” The 2/60th devoted 10 dollars towards 
the payment of fees at a school for soldiers’ children founded at Quebec by General 
Murray, and spent the remainder in clothing and feeding its six orphans. The 
42nd supported a charity school for its children, as also did the 17th. The 35th 
Regiment used some part cf its share of the cash for the benefit of a fifer who had lost 
an arm in action, and the rest went to educate its orphans. 


A curious point about the distribution of this charity was the fact that the Royal 
Artillery was excluded, though nine Companies R.A. were serving in North America 
in 1760. The Gunners needed shoes as badly as did the infantry, but the explanation 
probably lies in the difference in their clothing arrangements, for while the artillery- 
men received their clothing from the Board of Ordnance, the Line regiments were 
clothed by their colonels. 


The present-day reader may wel! wonder whether the arrangements for the 
distribution of the shoes and cash in America really met the charitable intentions 
of the subscribers. But a full report was made of what had been done and seems 
to have provoked no critical comment. It did not apparently occur to the public 
that the provision of shoes for soldiers on active service was a responsibility of the 
Government or that the support of soldiers’ widows and orphans should not have 
been left to private charity. Yet in Mr. Samuel Smith’s efforts on behalf of the troops 
we may perhaps see an early sign of the stirring of the public conscience and a 
realization that the British soldier deserved a more generous and understanding 
treatment at the hands of the nation. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL, or 
which are of general interest to the Services. Correspondents ave vequesied to put their views 
as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space available in 
each number of the JOURNAL.—EDITOR.) 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. JouRNAL 
AMPHIBIOUS FLEXIBILITY AND FORCES 


Sir,—Your November issue carries an essay on “ The Value of Amphibious 
Flexibility and Forces,” by Captain Liddell Hart, one of our foremost thinkers on strategy; 
an essay which is far from reassuring. While I am aware that the essay forms only part 
of a larger work already published, it raises a number of points which ought to be aired. 
Even if it may seem the last word in hardihood to suggest that Captain Liddell Hart is 
fiddling while Rome burns, this essay most certainly is a very inadequate reflection of 
what ought to be current military thinking on a matter of such vital concern. 


I can see military discussion centre increasingly on these very issues, the strategic 
uses of sea power; and the Nautilus voyage under the Pole gives further currency to the 
idea of completely circumventing land power. Whether or not his essay was written 
deliberately to punch home that argument, scarcely any mention is made of the strategic 
or tactical importance of air power. Only in two places does he concede the obvious in 
his mention of the United States Marine Corps, which is a ‘ three-in-one Service in 
embryo.’ 


Amphibious, meaning the ability to exploit both land and sea, is on the face of his 
own thesis an out-of-date term. Maritime force is more obviously what is meant and 
surely he ought to crystallize the concept of the air-maritime strength of the force he 
has in mind. The unity of a force lies in its function and the identity of the force is 
measured by its adequacy. 


He is right to note the inability of a great maritime Power, that is, the United 
Kingdom, to use her sea power to the best advantage in the various landings, bridgeheads, 
and invasions she has had to initiate. Whatever may have been the difficulties in history, 
those in the recent past may be ascribed to an inadequate appreciation of air power 
as such and, in particular, enemy air power, as in Norway. 


The chief virtue of air power is that which Liddell Hart claims for his amphibious 
force, ‘ the ability to vary the thrust point while keeping the opponent at the stretch.’ 
This concept has a continental, and therefore strategic, significance which he would do 
well to ponder. It is, on his own finding, a little unsuited to the present concern which 
is limited and local conflict. At least in the initial stages this kind of conflict is not likely 
to be prolonged and leisurely ; hence the need for rapidity of mobility. 


It is true that there are difficulties in the way of an air drop and also adequate air 
force facilities, but there are also difficulties in the way of landings and bridgeheads, 
especially once they have been defined or enemy aircraft are in the vicinity. The coast- 
line or frontier behind which a belligerent is stretched to the utmost relaxes its hold on a 
potential defence and concentrates on an actual defence when once the area of attack 
is known. A country cannot be attacked simultaneously around the whole coastline 
or frontier but only in well-defined and suitable areas. 


Liddell Hart posits the difference in cost between an amphibious operation and 
possible air lift operations. Yet what could be more costly than the amphibious operations 
of the past, many of which failed or achieved only limited success. The landingsin Norway, 
North Africa, Sicily, and Italy each had their cost, and so too had the most accomplished 
of all in Normandy, where air power played no small part in its initial and ultimate 
success. 
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One can only admire his analysis of the past while deploring his bland indifference 
to real strategic problems. He has scarcely even begun to consider the operational 
needs of modern strategy. There seems to be at the back of his mind the possibility of 
attacking the heartland of Eurasia, and therefore his amphibious operations are a strategic 
concept. If attack on the Continent is ever necessary, it is unlikely that it will be through 
the medium of amphibious landings, at least not to begin with. 


If we are thinking in terms of total war, then strategy means one thing and tactics 
another. In terms of limited conflict, for example, the main concept is the reliance 
on the Army with adequate air and sea support. What the general purpose of the Army 
is, or how it is deployed, is strategy ; while how these forces are shaped, in divisions, 
corps, or brigades and how to employ these forces in the field, is tactics. In this respect 
there are clearly hundreds of problems to be solved ; centres of population, transport 
facilities, essential services, targets, merely reflect a few of them. 


It would be absurd to discount the possibility of war taking any particular form. 
The question must not be whether the West should initiate total war, even in the midst 
of limited conflict and whether or not we are winning or losing. So long as the enemy 
does not first resort to strategic nuclear weapons we must refrain likewise, otherwise this 
would be the end. Ifthe enemy did resort to total war, then we must counter and attempt 
to win it, but then it is all the more incumbent upon us so to fashion our forces that we 
will win any limited conflict. This is where our tactical superiority and our superior 
forces would matter, and this includes tactical nuclear weapons, which in themselves 
constitute a reaiistic deterrent. 


One cannot pretend that these remarks do more than scratch the surface of a highly 
complex subject. Yet while everyone admires and respects Captain Liddell Hart, it is 
possible to disagree with him, and even to point out that his observations could have more 
realism, if no more profundity, than he presents in this essay. 


E. J. Kincston-McCLoucury. 
10th January, 1961. Air Vice Marshal (Retd.). 


EDUCATION OF THE OFFICER 


S1r,—During the course of his excellent lecture on the education of the officer, 
General Hackett mentioned the lack of incentive to do well at certain stages of our military 
educational system. This is particularly relevant to the young officer. 


After leaving Sandhurst at the age of about 20, an officer is neither required nor 
encouraged to undertake any study until he prepares for his staff and promotion exami- 
nation at about 28. For those that happen to be interested in the wider study of military 
affairs, there is the George Knight Clowes Memorial Prize Essay. But the award for this 
is nugatory by today’s standards and an entrant does not receive an acknowledgment 
of his work, let alone a report on it or any guidance. (The Bertand Stewart and the 
Trench Gascoigne Essays are probably beyond a young officer’s grasp, competitively.) 
It is common in certain commands for one of these three competitions to be made a 
compulsory winter essay; but compulsion alone is little incentive or encouragement 
for an officer to produce a careful work. There would seem, therefore, to be a need for 
various courses of study to be open to young officers. These could be languages or military 
history or world affairs or philosophy or technical scientific matters or any subject that 
would induce the officer to carry out educative studies of his own. And the best results 
should be rewarded by substantial prizes, either monetary or attachment to a foreign 
army or a posting of the officer’s own choice. 


Further, General Hackett also stated that the Staff College is, in fact, a command 
and staff college. In his final proposals he suggested an exacting course of two years, 
covering science and its military applications, staff and command techniques, and the 
philosophy of war. But is it really necessary for an officer to pass a course of this type 
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before he can take up a second grade staff appointment ? A six-month course on staff 
duties for all who pass their promotion examination, and a command course, of the nature 
that General Hackett outlined for the top flight, would better answer present needs, 
especially with service to 55. 

J. OGDEN. 
10th January, 1961. : Captain. 


DISENGAGEMENT 


Sir,—The statement of Captain A. W. Clarke (R.U.S.I. JourNnaL, Nov. 1960, p. 564) 
that “some German warships were designed with a greater proportion of their main 
armament aft. This may have encouraged a philosophy of ‘tip and run,’” has been 
made before but is most misleading. If we compare the designs of the ships built by 
both countries we shall find that, except in a few instances, the ahead and astern gun 
power has been equal. 


The first exception to the rule on our side came from the Drteadnought and her 
immediate successors, the three Temeraires and the three St. Vincens. Each of these 
seven ships had five turrets, one forward, one on each beam, and two aft. The two after 
turrets were in tandem so that ‘X’ could not fire right aft because of ‘Y’, but it could 
fire much nearer to astern that it could to ahead. In 1909 came the Neptune, Hercules, 
and Colossus, where ‘“X’ turret was elevated to fire over ‘Y’, improving its arc of fire aft 
but not forward. These ships were followed by the Orions in which the two wing turrets 
were discarded for a superimposed turret forward and a centre turret. 


Meanwhile our first battle-cruisers had equal fire ahead and astern. Then came the 
Lion, Princess Royal, Queen Mary, and Tiger, to be followed by the war design Renown 
and Repulse, all of which had superimposed turrets forward but not aft. These were 
the‘only capital ships of the period to have better ahead than astern fire. 


The Germans started off their dreadnought programme by building eight vessels in 
which ahead and astern fire was equal. Then, in 1909, came the five Kaisers matching 
the Neptunes in having superimposed guns aft and not forward. One can hardly blame 
the Germans for following the same plan as ourselves. They did, however, extend the 
arrangement to three battle-cruisers, the Seydlitz, Goeben, and Moltke, after their first, 
the Von der Tann, had had balanced fire power. Thereafter, like ourselves, they returned 
to the equalized arrangement. 


Between the wars we built the rather unusual Nelson and Rodney with all their 
fire power ahead. In two ships the Germans also departed from equalized fire with 
the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, which had superimposed turrets forward and not aft. 


If we turn to cruisers we find that in 1914 the smear would have been more applicable 
to us than to the Germans. We had built the three Birminghams with two guns forward 
and one aft but then, after equalizing fire in a few ships, we produced the first 16 ‘‘C” 
class with superimposed guns aft but not forward before reverting to the later ‘‘Cs” 
with superimposed guns ateachend. In this period all the German cruisers were equalized. 
When we come to the period between the wars the boot does rather shift to the other 
foot. While the majority of ships on each side had equalized fire power, we built the 
York and Exeter and the four Arethusas with two turrets forward and one aft, and the 
ten Didos with three turrets forward, all superimposed, and two aft. On the other hand 
the Germans built five cruisers with two turrets aft and one forward. 


Altogether, looking at the matter fairly, the mixture of designs on both sides of the 
North Sea is such that it is quite impossible to believe that either nation followed con- 


sistently either a chasing or a retreating policy. 
W. E. May, 
20th December, 1960. Commander, R.N. 
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DEFEAT BEFORE DAKAR 


Sir,—As the pilot concerned, I was very interested to read Anthony Irwin’s account 
of our engagement with the Curtiss Mohawks in his fascinating article, ‘‘Defeat Before 
Dakar.” 


Nobody could have been more surprised at the successful outcome, except perhaps 
the French. We were jumped while reconnoitring the airfield. Our evasive action con- 
sisted in a smart dive to sea level and a flat turn at about 70 knots towards each attacking 
aircraft just as his sights came on ; the order to turn being given by my observer, Lieutenant 
Prendergast. We had practised this as our only possible defence, and without detracting 
from Clitheroe’s spirited defence of our tail, my subsequent experience on single-seater 
monoplane fighters leads me to believe that the aircraft which crashed spun in off a high- 
speed stall while trying to follow us in a turn. 


Exhilarated by this success, I rashly engaged one aircraft in a head-on attack. My 
machine gun belt was at once severed and the Pegasus engine perforated. By this time, 
the air gunner had been shot in the foot, the observer in the bottom, and myself in the 
right upper arm. The remaining aircraft retired after exhausting their ammunition. 
Thanks to the remarkable ability of the Swordfish to accept punishment and fly itself, 
I was able to land left-handed, and we all made a satisfactory recovery, except the Sword- 
fish which was beyond repair and committed to a watery grave. 
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N. R. CorBET-MILWARD, 
12th October, 1960. Commander, R.N. 


SURFACE GUNNERY 


Sir,—In his interesting article in your November issue,} Lieut.-Commander Stewart 
suggests that, in a close range stand-up engagement, the British Grand Fleet of mid-1916 
could have decisively defeated the German High Seas Fleet. 


On paper strengths, it would be difficult to disagree with this but I submit, very 
reluctantly, that those are at least adequate grounds for assuming that, in practice, the 
very reverse might well have been the case. This suggestion is based on the following 
facts which are, I believe, generally accepted :— 


(1) Owing to their heavier armour and more complete magazine protection, the 
German battleships and battle-cruisers were capable of withstanding considerably 
more punishment than their British opposite numbers, with the possible exception 
of the “‘ Queen Elizabeth ” and ‘“‘ Royal Sovereign ’’ classes (six of which were 
present at Jutland) while all the British ships, without exception, were, at 
that date, liable to instantaneous destruction by magazine explosion should the 
turret armour be penetrated. This was not the case with the German ships. 


— 


(2) The British superiority in gunpower was largely nullified by the inferior quality 
of their shells, with the result that, when hits were obtained, they were less 


effective than should have been the case. 


These acknowledged defects in the British ships and their ammunition would seem 
to make any paper comparison between the two fleets of doubtful value and, unpalatable 
though it’ may be, the outcome of the initial battle-cruiser actions (when five German 
battle-cruisers outfought six British, assisted at long range by four ‘‘ Queen Elizabeths’’), 
may well constitute a more realistic assessment. 


Unfortunately, we shall never be in a position definitely to confirm or refute either 
theory and the whole matter is, of course, now of academic interest only; perhaps the 
fairest verdict in each case would be ‘ not proven.’ 


14th January, 1961. DERISLEY TRIMINGHAM. 








1 pp. 548-559. 
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TECHNICIANS, NOT ENGINEERS 


Sitr,—I was sorry to see that two R.E.M.E. technicians were described as engineers 
in the caption to the frontispiece of the August, 1960, JouRNAL. The engineering side of 
the Army continues to increase in scope and complexity. If the training and careers 
needed for the officer-engineers and the highly skilled non-commissioned officer-technicians 
are to be made clear and attractive, it is important to avoid inflation of the currency of 
qualifications needed by innaccurate descriptions of the type above. 


Some advantage may be gained in civil life when a good garage mechanic calls 
himself a motor engineer, but there should be little or no scope for such things inside the 
necessarily autocratic structure of a Regular army. 

D. T. W. Grsson, 
19th October, 1960. Lieut.-Colonel. 


TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY 


Srr,—Included in the November, 1960, JouRNAL is the Trench Gascoigne First 
Prize Essay by its inspired writer Instructor Lieutenant N. G. Brown, R.N. Congratu- 
lations are due both to the author prizewinner and to the R.U.S.I. for being in no doubt 
as to the recipient of the award. Emerging, however, from the reader’s contemplation 
and probable satisfaction at the far-sighted consideration of the problem under review, 
is the certainty that we should not underestimate Heartland’s efficiency at sea, which 
may well be camouflaged in spite of Rear-Admiral Kuchevenko’s criticisms (footnote, 
p- 507), or her proficiency in the ability to aim at and reach required positions in shipping 
areas with missiles operable under water, of incalculable (by us) destructive force. 


D. A. STRIDE, 
4th December, 1960. Commander, R.N. 


DEFENCE POLICY 


Srr,—I would like to ask your readers to look again at your Editorial Notes for 
November, 1960, and to consider the following. You say that “ policy is in no way the 
concern of the Services.” Admittedly, no Prime Minister worth his salt would turn 
around and blame the Services for a policy that proved to be wrong ; but he is a strong 
P.M. who can disregard the united advice of his Service advisers. The Foreign Office 
invariably gets the ‘all clear ’ from the Services before initiating any policy which affects 
defence policy. Surely we and our chiefs, who have given the best years of our lives to 
service in the fighting forces and to the study of war, are primarily responsible for defence 
policy. 

Is it not time that we admitted that Mr. Chamberlain, acting on the advice given 
by the Services, made a grave mistake at Munich ? My memory of the 1930s is very 
clear. I can make no excuse for Mr. Baldwin who, acting on what must have been wrong 
advice given by the Services, took no positive action to make a reality of his declared 
policy of collective security under the League of Nations. The “ Peace Ballot,” which 
did at least favour some sort of collective security system, was no excuse for inaction by 
any Government which had a majority in the House. A collective security policy need 
have cost no more and would have given us greater security. If Britain had taken the 
lead to create a strong military alliance to support the League, as France and others 
wanted, it is probable that there would have been no second World War. 


For the sake of future planning, let us have the courage honestly to face the cause of 
past failure. Let us admit that our defence policy, which for centuries has been based on 
maintaining a balance of power, has since the first World War been firmly opposed to 


strengthening world authority. 
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Policy is now in the melting pot. The provision of proper sanctions in a disarmed 
world by means of an international force is now a prominent feature in the Government’s 
statement on policy. A Minister of Defence has suggested that the creation of a strong 
international force to support a world security authority is a necessary preliminary 
to disarmament. These ideas, which I believe to be right, will not make headway until 
the Services give the subject serious study and make practical proposals for overcoming 
q the many technical difficulties that lie ahead. 
; R. FULLJAMEs, 
8th December, 1960. Group Captain (Reid.) 


[Note.—Group Captain Fulljames appears to have missed the point in the Editor’s 
Notes. What was being discussed was foreign policy, not defence policy.—ED1TorR.] 


No. 8(F) SQUADRON 


Sir,—No. 8(F) Squadron is at present sadly short of a comprehensive record of 
her history. We would therefore be very grateful for any records, particularly photo- 
graphic, from past members or friends of the Squadron, so that we could piece together 
what is obviously a fascinating story. Any information, of any sort, should be sent to 
me at : Officers’ Mess, R.A.F. Khormaksar, Aden, B.F.P.O. 69. 


J. F. C. Vorkers, 


4th January, 1961. Flying Officer. 


















NAVY NOTES 


H.M. THE QUEEN 


AlpEs-DE-Camp.—Colonel F. D. G. Bird, O.B.E., has been appointed a Royal Marine 
Aide-de-Camp to The Queen in succession to Colonel (Acting Brigadier) N. C. Ries, O.B.E., 
with effect from 28th December, 1960. 


Captain T. Fraser, D.S.C., R.D., R.N.R., has been appointed a Royal Naval Reserve 
Aide-de-Camp to The Queen in succession to Captain W. J. Moore, D.S.C., R.D., R.N.R., 
with effect from 8th December, 1960. 

HONORARY Puysician.—Surgeon Rear-Admiral J. M. Reese, O.B.E., has been 
appointed an Honorary Physician to The Queen with effect from 30th October, 1960, in 
succession to Surgeon Rear-Admiral D. M. Beaton, C.B., O.B.E. 

Honorary DENTAL SURGEON.—Surgeon Captain (D) P. S. Turner has been appointed 
Honorary Dental Surgeon to The Queen from 1st October, 1960, in succession to Surgeon 
Rear-Admiral (D) C. J. Finnigan, C.B. 

Honorary SurGEOoN.—Surgeon Captain P. de B. Turtle, V.R.D., R.N.R., has been 
appointed an Honorary Surgeon to The Queen in succession to Surgeon Captain J. A. 
Shepherd, V.R.D., R.N.R., with effect from 31st December, 1960. 


Honours AND AWARDS 


The following were included in the New Year Honours List :— 

K.C.B.—Vice-Admiral Laurence G. Durlacher, C.B., O.B.E., D.S.C.; Vice-Admiral 
Sir St. John R. J. Tyrwhitt, Bt., C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C. 

C.B.—Major-General M. C. Cartwright-Taylor; Rear-Admiral N. E. Denning, 
O.B.E.; Rear-Admiral H. C. Hogger, D.S.C.; Rear-Admiral C. H. Hutchinson, D.S.O., 
O.B.E.; Surgeon Rear-Admiral W. P. E. McIntyre, Q.H.P.; Surgeon Rear-Admiral 
G. Phillips, Q.H.S.; Rear-Admiral R. E. Portlock, O.B.E.; Rear-Admiral P. F. Powlett, 
D.S.O., D.S.C.; Rear-Admiral R. M. Smeeton, M.B.E.; Rear-Admiral R. E. Washbourn, 
D.S.O., O.B.E. 

K.B.E.—Vice-Admiral William G. Crawford, C.B., D.S.C.; Vice-Admiral John S. 
Lancaster, C.B. 


BoarRD OF ADMIRALTY 


PaTENT.—The Queen has been pleased by Letters Patent under the Great Seal 
bearing date the 11th October, 1960, to appoint the following to be Commissioners for 
executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom :— 

Major the Right Hon. Peter A. R. Baron Carrington, K.C.M.G., M.C. (R.A.R.O.). 
Admiral Sir Caspar John, G.C.B. 

Vice-Admiral Sir St. John R. J. Tyrwhitt, Bt., C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C. 

Admiral Sir J. Peter L. Reid, K.C.B., C.V.O. 

Rear-Admiral John M. Villiers, C.B., O.B.E. 

Admiral Sir Walter T. Couchman, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., O.B.E. 
Vice-Admiral Laurence G. Durlacher, C.B., O.B.E., D.S.C. 

Wing Commander Charles I. Orr-Ewing, O.B.E. 

Sir John G. Lang, G.C.B. 

VC.N.S.—Vice-Admiral V. C. Begg, C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C., to be a Lord Commissioner 
of the Admiralty and Vice-Chief of Naval Staff, in succession to Admiral Sir Walter 
Couchman, K-C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., O.B.E., who is being placed on the Retired List at 
his own request (January, 1961). 
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Frac APPOINTMENTS 


PoRTSMOUTH.—Admiral Sir Alexander Bingley, K.C.B., O.B.E., to be Commander- 
in-Chief, Portsmouth, in succession to Admiral Sir Manley Power, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O, 
(October, 1961). The appointment of Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, carries with it 
the N.A.T.O. appointment of Allied Commander-in-Chief, Channel. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—Vice-Admiral Sir Deric Holland-Martin, K.C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C., 
to be Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, in succession to Admiral Sir Alexander 
Bingley, K.C.B., O.B.E. (June, 1961). The appointment of Commander-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean, carries with it the N.A.T.O. appointment of Commander-in-Chief, Allied 
Forces, Mediterranean. 

F.O. Arr (HomE).—Rear-Admiral D. P. Dreyer, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.C., to be Flag 
Officer Air (Home), in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Deric Holland-Martin, K.C.B., 
D.S.O., D.S.C. (May, 1961). 

MEDITERRANEAN FLOTILLAS.—Rear-Admiral J. F. D. Bush, D.S.C., to be Flag 
Officer (Flotillas), Mediterranean, in succession to Rear-Admiral D. P. Dreyer, C.B., 
C.B.E., D.S.C. (April, 1961). This appointment carries with it the N.A.T.O. appointment 
of Commander South-East Mediterranean Area (Comedsoueast). 

Far East.—Rear-Admiral B. C. Durant, D.S.O., D.S.C., to be Chief of Staff to the 
Commander-in-Chief, Far East Station, in succession to Rear-Admiral R. E. Portlock, 
C.B., O.B.E. (April, 1961). 

CuHatHAM Dockyarp.—Commodore I. W. T. Beloe, D.S.C., was promoted to 
Rear-Admiral to date 7th January, 1961, and to be Admiral Superintendent, H.M. 
Dockyard, Chatham, in succession to Rear-Admiral J]. Y. Thompson, C.B., the appoint- 
ment to take effect in February, 1961. 

PortsMouTH Dockyarp.—Captain Sir John Walsham, Bt., O.B.E., was promoted to 
Rear-Admiral to date 7th January, 1961, and to be Admiral Superintendent, H.M. 
Dockyard, Portsmouth, in succession to Rear-Admiral J. H. Unwin, C.B., D.S.C., the 
appointment to take effect in January, 1961. 


RETIREMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


Vice-Admiral Sir Norman Dalton, K.C.B., O.B.E., placed on the Retired List 
(15th October, 1960). 

Rear-Admiral J. M. Villiers, C.B., O.B.E., promoted to Vice-Admiral (15th October, 
1960). 

Rear-Admiral D. R. F. Cambell, C.B., D.S.C., placed on the Retired List (19th 
October, 1960). 

Vice-Admiral Sir Lancelot Peile, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.C., M.V.O., placed on the Retired 
List (26th October, 1960). 

Rear-Admiral W. Evershed, C.B., D.S.O., placed on the Retired List (26th October, 
1960). 

Rear-Admiral J. K. Highton, C.B., C.B.E., placed on the Retired List (8th November, 
1960). 

Admiral Sir Richard Onslow, K.C.B., D.S.O., placed on the Retired List (2nd 
December, 1960). 

Vice-Admiral (Acting Admiral) Sir Wilfred Woods, K.C.B., D.S.O., promoted to 
Admiral (znd December, 1960). 

Vice-Admiral Sir Geoffrey Thistleton-Smith, K.B.E., C.B., G.M., placed on the 
Retired List (30th December, 1960). 
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Instructor Rear-Admiral Sir John Fleming, K.B.E., D.S.C., placed on the Retired 
List (28th November, 1960). 

Surgeon Rear-Admiral D. M. Beaton, C.B., O.B.E., placed on the Retired List 
(30th October, 1960). 

Surgeon Rear-Admiral (D) C. J. Finnigan, C.B., placed on the Retired List (1st 
October, 1960). 

Surgeon Captain J. M. Reese, O.B.E., promoted to Surgeon Rear-Admiral (24th 
October, 1960). 


Ha.F-YEARLY LIsTsS 


The following promotions were announced to date 7th January, 1961 :— 

To Rear-Admiral—Captain J. Howson, D.S.C.; Captain B. C. Durant, D.S.O., 
D.S.C.; Captain (Acting Rear-Admiral) J. P. Scatchard, D.S.C.; Captain J. F. D. Bush, 
D.SL. 

The following selections have been made for promotion to date 31st December, 
1960 :-— 

General List: Seaman Specialists—Commander to Capiain.—P. K. Welsh, R. E. Roe, 
D. Williams, I. G. Raikes, D.S.C., E. M. Brown, O.B.E., D.S.C., A.F.C.; M. S. Ollivant, 
M.B.E., D.S.C., N. E. F. Dalrymple-Hamilton, M.V.O., M.B.E., D.S.C., J. S. Le Blanc 
Smith, A. G. Smalley, D.S.C., F. W. Watson, The Hon. D. P. Seely. 

General List: Engineer Specialists—Commander to Captain.—J. W. Mott, M.V.O., 
P. Carter, E. G. Griffin, F. W. Thomsett, R. H. P. Elvin, C. W. H. Shepherd, O.B.E. 

General List: Supply and Secretariat Specialists—Commander to Captain—A. H. 
Barton, G. W. D. Spriggs, M.B.E. 

General List: Electrical Specialists—Commander to Captain——A. G. B. Griffith 
(Acting Captain), B. Broomfield. 

Instructor Branch: Instructor Commander to Instructor Captain.—B. J. Morgan. 

Medical Branch: Surgeon Commander to Surgeon Captain.—H. G. Silvester, O.B.E., 
C. D. Coode. 

Royal Marines: Lieutenant-Colonel to Colonel_—J. L. A. Macafee, F. C. Barton, 
P. W. C. Hellings, D.S.C., M.C. 

Major to Lieutenant-Colonel—A. T. Gardner-Brown, D. P. L. Hunter, M.C., 
J. F. Parsons, M.C., A. P. Willasey-Wilsey, M.B.E., M.C. 

Royal Australian Navy: Commander to Captain.—J. P. Stevenson (Acting Captain). 

Royal Naval Reserve, Seaman Branch: Commander, R.N.R., to Captain, R.N.R.— 
A. D. Piper, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.D., K. Barnet, R.D., E. V. Harris, R.D., I. A. B. Quarrie, 
V.R.D. 

Electrical Branch: Commander, R.N.R., to Captain,” R.N.R.—A. C. Stewart, V.R.D. 

Supply and Secretariat Branch: Commander, R.N.R., to Captain, R.N.R.—K. A. R. 
Clarke, R.D. 

Medical Branch: Surgeon Commander, R.N.R., to Surgeon Captain, R.N.R.— 
T. B. Snell, V.R.D. 


Special Branch: Commander, R.N.R., to Captain, R.N.R.—E. A. Burt, D.S,C. 














ARMY NOTES 
H.M. THE QUEEN 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to approve the following appointments :— 


To BE AIDE-DE-CAMP TO THE QUEEN.—Brigadier A. P. Trevor, D.S.O. (3rd August, 
1960), vice Major-General J. M. McNeill, C.B.E., promoted. 


To BE HoNoRARY PHYSICIAN TO THE QUEEN.—Major-General A. N. T. Meneces, 
C.B.E., D.S.O., M.D., M.R.C.P. (23rd December, 1960), vice Major-General W. D. Hughes, 
C.B., C.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P., retired. 


To BE HONORARY SURGEON TO THE QUEEN.—Brigadier (Temporary Major-General) 
W. A. Robinson, O.B.E., M.D. (23rd November, 1960), vice Brigadier J. E. Snow, O.B.E., 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., retired. 


To BE GOVERNOR, Royat HospitTaL, CHELSEA.—General Sir Frank Simpson, 
G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O. (1st June, 1961), vice General Sir Cameron Nicholson, G.C.B., 
K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


To BE MASTER GUNNER, ST. JAMES’s PARK.—General Sir Robert Mansergh, G.C.B., 
K.B.E., M.C. (1st December, 1960), vice General Sir Cameron Nicholson, G.C.B., K.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C., who had relinquished the appointment. 


To BE COLONELS COMMANDANT.—Of the Royal Horse Artillery, General Sir Richard 
Goodbody, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. (1st December, 1960), vice General Sir Cameron 
Nicholson, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., tenure expired; of the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery, Major-General E. R. Benson, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E. (15th December, 1960), vice 
General Sir Cameron Nicholson, G.C.B., M.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., tenure expired; of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers, Lieut.-General Sir William Stratton, K.C.B., C.V.O., C.B.E., 
D.S.O. (10th October, 1960), vice General Sir Brian Robertson, Bt., G.C.B., G.B.E., 
K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C., tenure expired; of the rst Green Jackets, 43rd and 
52nd, General Sir Gerald Lathbury, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.B.E. (31st December, 1960), vice 
Major-General Sir John Winterton, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.B.E.; of the Royal Army Service 
Corps, Major-General G. A. Bond, C.B., C.B.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. (19th October, 1960), 
vice Major-General Sir Cecil Smith, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., A.M.I.Mech.E., tenure expired; 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps, Major-General W. D. Hughes, C.B., C.B.E., M.B., 
F.R.C.P. (31st December, 1960), vice Major-General T. Young, C.B., O.B.E., M.D., 
tenure expired; of the Royal Pioneer Corps, Lieut.-General Sir John Cowley, K.B.E., 
C.B., A.M. (1st January, 1961), vice General Sir Frank Simpson, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., 
tenure expired; of the Army Physical Training Corps, General Sir James Cassels, G.C.B., 
K.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C. (Gen.) (1st January, 1961), vice Field-Marshal the Viscount 
Montgomery of Alamein, K.G., G.C.B., D.S.O., D.L., tenure expired; of the Gurkha 
Army Service Corps, Major-General P. G. Turpin, O.B.E., B.A. (11th October, 1960). 

To BE COLONELS OF REGIMENTS.—Of 1st The Queen’s Dragoon Guards, Lieut.- 
Colonel (Honorary Colonel) G. W. Draffer, D.S.O. (1st January, 1961), vice Colonel 
(Honorary Brigadier) J. G. E. Tiarks; of The York and Lancaster Regiment, Colonel 
(Honorary Brigadier) G. T. Denaro, C.B.E., D.S.O. (1st January, 1961), vice Colonel 
(Honorary Brigadier) C. G. Robins, C.B.E., tenure expired. 

REPRESENTATIVE COLONELS COMMANDANT, 1961.—The following have been 
appointed :— 


Royal Armoured Corps {Cavairy Wing).—H.E. General Sir Charles F. Keightley, 
G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O. (Deputy in the U.K., Air Marshal Sir John Baldwin, K.B.E., 
C.B., D.S.O.). 


Royal Tank Regiment.—Major-General H. R. B. Foote, V.C., C.B., D.S.O. 
Royal Regiment of Artillery.—Lieut.-General Sir Brian Kimmins, K.B.E., C.B. 
Corps of Royal Engineers.—Major-General J. C. Walkey, C.B., C.B.E. 
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Royal Corps of Signals.—Major-General L. de M. Thuillier, C.B., O.B.E. 

Royal Army Service Corps.—Major-General D. H. V. Buckle, C.B., C.B.E. 

Royal Army Medical Corps.—Major-General D. Bluett, C.B., O.B.E., M.B. 

Royal Army Ordnance Corps.—Major-General Sir Neville Swiney, K.B.E., C.B., M.C. 


Corps of Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers.—General Sir Brian Robertson, 
Bt., G.C.B., G.B.E., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C. 


Royal Army Dental Corps.—Major-General D. J. Muil, C.B., O.B.E. 





Army COUNCIL 


The Queen has been pleased by Letters Patent under the Great Seal bearing date 
the 28th day of October, 1960, to appoint the following to be Her Majesty’s Army 
Council :— 

Lieut.-Colonel the Rt. Hon. J. D. Profumo, O.B.E.—President. 
Lieutenant J. E. Ramsden, T.A.R.O.—Vice-President. 
Field-Marshal Sir Francis W. Festing, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. 
General Sir Richard W. Goodbody, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 
General Sir Cecil S. Sugden, G.B.E., K.C.B., A.D.C. (Gen.). 
Lieut.-General W. G. H. Pike, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Lieut.-General Sir Harold E. Pyman, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Lieut.-General Sir John G. Cowley, K.B.E., C.B., A.M. 

R. G. K. Way, Esq., C.B., C.B.E. 


Honours AND AWARDS 

The following were included in the New Year Honours List:— 

G.C.B.—General Sir James Cassels, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. (Gen.). 

K.C.B.—Lieut.-General J. D’A. Anderson, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O.; Lieut.-General 
W. G., Stirling, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

C.B.—Major-General R. H. Batten, C.B.E., D.S.O.; Major-General C. M. F. Deakin, 
C.B.E.; Major-General C. E. Welby-Everard, O.B.E.; Major-General A. P. W. Hope, 
C.B.E.; Major-General H. E. Knott, O.B.E., M.D., Q.H.P.; Major-General C. G. 
Lipscomb, D.S.0.; Major-General D. W. Price, C.B.E.; Major-General C. H. Tarner, 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 

K.B.E.—Major-General P. St. Clair-Ford, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O.; Major-General 
L. N. Tyler, C.B., O.B.E. 

Royal Red Cross, First Class.—Major Dorothy F. Duckworth, Q.A.R.A.N.C.; Major 
Madeline R. Fougere, Q.A.R.A.N.C. 


APPOINTMENTS 

War Orrice.—Major-General H. M. Liardet, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed 
Deputy Master-General of the Ordnance (1st March, 1961). 

Major-General H. E. Knott, C.B.E., Q.H.P., M.D., D.P.H., appointed Director- 
General, Army Medical Services (April, 1961). 

Brigadier H. J. C. Hildreth, C.B.E., appointed Director of Ordnance Services, with 
the temporary rank of Major-General (April, 1961). 

Unitep Kincpom.—Brigadier W. H. Hargreaves, O.B.E., F.R.C.P., appointed 
Director of Medicine and Consulting Physician to the Army (21st November, 1960). 

Major-General W. R. M. Drew, C.B.E., Q.H.P., M.B., F.R.C.P., appointed 
Commandant and Director of Studies, Royal Army Medical College (25th November, 1961). 

Major-General R. N. H. C. Bray, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C.-in-C., 
Southern Command, with the temporary rank of Lieut.-General (about August, 1961). 
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GERMANY.—Major-General D. E. B. Talbot, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., appointed 
Deputy Commander, B.A.O.R., and Commander British Army Group Troops (April, 
1961). 

ARABIAN PENINSULA.—Major-General J. A. R. Robertson, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., to 
be G.O.C., Land Forces (May, 1961). 


Far East Lanp Forces.—Lieut.-General Sir Nigel Poett, K.C.B., D.S.O., appointed 
C.-in-C., vice General Sir Richard Hull, K.C.B., D.S.O. (on completion of tenure). 


PROMOTIONS 


Temporary Major-Generals, Brigadiers, or Colonels to be Major-Generals.—D. Peel 
Yates, D.S.O., O.B.E. (25th October, 1960). 


Brigadiers or Colonels to be temporary Major-Genevals.—D. Peel Yates, D.S.O., 
O.B.E. (24th October, 1960); C. T. D. Lindsay (1st January, 1961). 


RETIREMENTS 


The following General Officers have retired :—General Sir Richard N. Gale, G.C.B., 
K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (19th November, 1960); Major-General K. C. O. Bastyan, C.B., 
C.B.E. (2nd December, 1960); Major-General C. A. R. Nevill, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(19th December, 1960); Major-General W. D. Hughes, C.B., C.B.E., Q.H.P., M.D., 
F.R.C.P. (23rd December, 1960). 





AIR NOTES 
H.M. THE QUEEN 


The Queen has approved the award of The Standard to Nos. 21, 37, 53, 66, 72, 73, 
80 and 83 Squadrons, in recognition of their completion of 25 or more years’ service in 
the Royal Air Force. 


On 23rd November, 1960, H.M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother visited the R.A.F. 
Central Flying School at Little Rissington of which she is Commandant-in-Chief. 





Honours AND AWARDS 


The following were included in the New Year Honours List :— 
G.C.B.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Thomas G. Pike, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C. 


K.C.B.—Air Marshal Samuel C. Elworthy, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O., D.F.C., 
A.F.C., M.A.; Acting Air Marshal Anthony D. Selway, C.B., D.F.C. 


C.B.—Air Vice-Marshal M. H. Dwyer, C.B.E.; Air Vice-Marshal G. A. M. Knight, 
C.B.E., Q.H.S., M.B., B.S., D.L.O.; Acting Air Vice-Marshal E. L. Colbeck-Welch, 
O.B.E., D.F.C.; Air Commodore F. E. Rosier, C.B.E., D.S.O. ; Air Commodore R. G. 
Seymour, C.B.E.; Air Commodore D. F. Spotswood, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.D.C.; 
Acting Air Commodore A. Pyke, O.B.E., M.I.Mech.E., A.F.R.Ae.S. 


G.B.E.—Air Chief Marshal the Right Honourable Percy R. G. Gardner, Earl of 
Bandon, K.B.E., C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O. 


K.B.E.—Air Marshal A. Earle, C.B., C.B.E.; Air Marshal H. P. Fraser, C.B., C.B.E., 
A.F.C., B.A., F.R.AeS. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Arr Mrnistry.—Air Vice-Marshal T. O. Prickett, C.B., D.S.O., D.F.C., as Assistant 
Chief of Air Staff (Operations) (1st December, 1960); Air Commodore E. J. Morris, 
C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F-.C., as Director of Operations (Air Defence) (12th December, 1960). 


Coastat Commanp.—Air Commodore K. V. Garside, D.F.C., as Senior Air Staff 
Officer, with the Acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal (1st January, 1961). 


Fryinc Tramiunc Commanp.—Air Commodore W. E. Coles, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., 
A.F., as Air Officer Commanding No. 23 Group, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal 
(15th December, 1960). 


PROMOTIONS 
The tollowing took place from ist January, 1961 :— 
General Duties Branch 


Air Vice-Marshal to Air Marshal.—A. D. Selway, K.C.B., D.F.C. (Acting Air Marshal) ; 
R. B. Lees, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C. (Acting Air Marshal); Sir Wallace Kyle, K.C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., D.F.C. (Acting Air Marshal). 


Air Commodore to Air Vice-Marshal.—G. C. Eveleigh, O.B.E. (Acting Air Vice- 
Marshal); J. R. Gordon-Finlayson, D.S.O., D.F.C., M.A. (Acting Air Vice-Marshal) ; 
W. E. Coles, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C. (Acting Air Vice-Marshal); E. L. Colbeck- 
Welch, C.B., O.B.E., D.F.C. (Acting Air Vice-Marshal). 


Group Captain to Air Commodore.—A. V. R. Johnstone, D.F.C.; H. P. Connolly, 
D.FL.,AFC.,AF.M.; J.M.N. Pike, D.S.0O., D.F.C.; B. R. Macnamara, C.B.E., D.S.O.; 
H. N. G. Wheeler, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F-.C., A-F.C., A.D.C.; J. H. Lapsley, O.B.E., D.F.C., 
A.FLC.; L. MacD. Hodges, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C.; D. C. Stapledon, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.FL., AFC. 
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Wing Commander to Group Captain.—P. A. Hughes, D.F.C.; R. D. Williams, O.B.E.; 
W. W. T. Ritchie, O.B.E., A.F.C.; A. P. Dart, D.S.O., D.F.C.; D. F. Rixson, O.B.E., 
D.F.C., A.F.C.; L. T. Bryant-Fenn, D.F.C.; B. C. Bennett, A.F.C.; D. R. Griffiths, 
D.F.C.; I. B. Butler, D.F.C., A.F.C.; J. A. Brignell, O.B.E., D.F.C., M.A., A.F.R.AeS.; 
F. Rothwell, D.F.C., T.D.; J. E. S. Hill, D.S.O.; J. L. W. Ellacombe, D.F.C.; R. K. 
Orrock, D.F.C.; W. M. Dixon, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C.; P. H. G. Wintle, D.F.C.; J. A.C. 
Aiken; K. Ritchley; J. D. Thirlwell, O.B.E., D.F.C. 
Technical Branch 


Air Commodore to Air Vice-Marshal.—M. E. M. Perkins, C.B.E., B.A., M.I.Mech.E., 
F.R.Ae.S. 


Group Captain to Air Commodore.—]. A. Robinson, O.B.E., B.A., B.A.I.; B. H. 
Boon, O.B.E., B.A., A.M.I.E.E.; W. F. Beckwith, C.B.E., B.Sc.(Eng.), A.C.G.1.; 
J. C. Pope, C.B.E., M.I.Mech.E., A.F.R.Ae.S. 


Wing Commander to Group Captain.—E. B. Loftus, O.B.E.; G. W. Price, O.B.E.; 
A. S. Mohan; K. J. Powell, B.Sc., A.F.R.Ae.S.; D. W. Densham, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E., 
A.R.C.S., Dip.El.; R. T. Morison, M.B.E. 
Equipment Branch 

Group Captain to Air Commodore.—S. G. Walker, O.B.E. 

Wing Commander to Group Captain.—S. L. Swain; J. E. M. Mould. 


Secretarial Branch 

Group Captain to Air Commodore.—C. G. Stowell, O.B.E. 

Wing Commander to Group Captain.—E. J. C. Smither; C. H. Wiggins, O.B.E., 
F.C.C.S. 
Medical Branch 


Group Captain to Aiy Commodore.—C. C. Barker, C.B.E., A.F.C., M.B., Ch.B.; 
G. R. Gunn, O.B.E., M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H. 


Wing Commander to Group Captain.—J. A. MacCarthy, O.B.E., G.M., M.B., B.Sc. 


Legal Branch 
Wing Commander to Group Captain.—A. Sidney-Wilmot, O.B.E. 


Education Branch 
Air Commodore to Airy Vice-Marshal.—E. Knowles, C.B.E., B.Sc., A.F.R.Ae.S. 
Group Captain to Air Commodore.—A. A. McGregor, B.Sc. 
Wing Commander to Group Captain (Supplementary List).—E. ]. Tippett, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


RETIREMENTS 


Air Commodore R. Faville, C.B.E., retaining the rank of Air Vice-Marshal (1oth 
October, 1960); Air Commodore O. D. Allerton, C.B., C.B.E. (9th November, 1960); 
Air Vice-Marshal A. C. Kermode, C.B.E., M.A., F.R.Ae.S. (31st October, 1960); Air 
Commodore H. G. Blair, C.B.E. (29th October, 1960); Air Commodore H. W. Mermagen, 
C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C. (14th November, 1960); Air Commodore H. E. Dicken, O.B.E. 
{1st January, 1961). 








LIBRARIAN’S NOTES 


I—YOUR LIBRARY 


If, when I was a young officer many years ago, I had been asked for a definition of a 
military library I might have said: ‘‘ It is a book store situated not less than seven miles 
from those who want to use it.” This was before the days when every officer possessed 
a car or a motor cycle. If pressed to elaborate I might have added: “ It is in the charge 
of a lance-corporal not likely to be required by his battalion, and he tells me that all the 
books I require have been borrowed by members of the local District staff, who will 
probably keep them. On the other hand I can have plently of choice of such works as 
With the Roughriders of the Transvaal, Wellington’s Despatches, in either the 5- 7- or 12- 
volume edition, whichever I like, or perhaps I would prefer With Rod and Gun in Many 
Lands. The lance-corporal has a permanent cold, which is not surprising as the place 
is not heated, and I remount my push-bike with the feeling that it might be better, 
after all, to get in touch with a good bookseller.” 


Though such unenlightened days are far behind, one feels, with some trepidation, 
that some of our own members may be in similar awe of military libraries today. Almost 
every week I see a figure wandering vaguely round the library clearly lacking an ‘ object.’ 
All too frequently, on questioning, he admits to having been a member for five (or 10, 
or 15, im one case 23) years but “‘ actually this is the first time I have ever been in the 
place.’’ When he has been shown what the library can do for him, his reply is usually 
some slight variant on, “‘ Good Heavens, I had no idea you did all this sort of thing. 
If I’d only known...” Or, in the case of new members, “ If only I’d known I’d have 
joined years ago.” (I must have heard this a score of times in the last four years.) It 
is perhaps significant that, of the many members who resigned recently when subscriptions 
were raised, only a handful used the library at all. For the benefit of those who for one 
reason or another are unacquainted with the library, or those who have not visited it 
for some years, the following brief notes are written. But, as I said in my last Librarian's 
Notes, no amount of description can take the place of a personal look rouad the library 
and the reading-room, and a chat with the staff. 


Choice and purchase of books 


Choice of books is wide, as may be seen from the lists in the JouRNAL. Members 
personal requests are never ignored and rarely refused. All publications with 
a military slant are bought, including those from many other countries, but a hard line 
cannot be drawn between military and civil, and we are glad that a number of books 
which have earned praise, though not remotely connected with the Services, have found 
their way into the library. Our funds permit these and the library would be a poorer 
and less attractive place without them. If we want a book it is ordered from the shop 
by telephone and often comes within 24 hours. No indents; no blue pencils. 

Borrowing 

This may be done personally or by post. ‘ New ’ books are allowed with the borrower 
for a fortnight, others mostly for a month, though for the benefit of examinees this may 
be greatly extended. Four books may be had at a time, as often as required. Books 
can be sent to all parts of the world. All we ask is that the borrower will keep us supplied 
with a list of what he wants (constantly amended) and that he will be careful about 
returning books. Many overseas members use this service. 

Advance booking 

Though books are ordered almost daily, the two biggest orders are made in spring 
and autumn from the publishers’ seasonal lists. Copies of the order are cyclostyled and 
can be supplied to any member, at home or abroad, who asks for them. He can then 
apply for what he wants well in advance and his name will be high on the waiting list. 
New books are received on the day of publication, two or three copies being usual, though 
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as Many as 20 copies may be obtained of a much pursued book. This speeds supply 
to members. Information about books on order and books recently received is liberally 
posted about the library and the reading-room. 


Reading-Room 

This handsome room looks down on Whitehall. It is lavishly stocked with newspapers, 
weeklies, periodicals, Regimental and Corps Journals, and the Service publications of 
this and many other countries. On instruction, some publications are not displayed, 
but may be had if asked for. There are writing tables, comfortable chairs, and 
accommodation for those who prefer to study relaxed. 


Periodical Press 

For members studying or taking an interest in modern events and problems, the 
information in books must be supplemented by that in the best periodicals and journals. 
Access must also be easy to selected newspaper cuttings. This service is one of the 
principal activities of the library. It was described in Librarian’s Notes of February, 
1960, but it cannot be appreciated unless seen and used. That the service is increasingly 
demanded is gratifying. Its development is yet young; more may be expected. 


Research workers 

All the above deals with new publications and study of modern books and problems. 
But the R.U.S.I. library has long been the happy hunting ground of workers delving into 
more remote military history, lore, customs, dress, and weapons. These devoted persons 
usually know what they want and where to get it, and it is for this reason that this aspect 
of the library is not stressed in these Notes. But all possible help will be afforded for 
workers in this field if they require it. 


Hours 
Monday to Friday: 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Saturday : 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


This represents the time the library staff is on duty. Those members who wish to 
continue work in the reading-room after these hours have only to inform the library 
staff or the hall-porter. 


Finally, may I say that members are encouraged to bring visitors to the library and 
reading-room, particularly if these guests are eligible for membership. 


II—A PICK FROM 1960 


As I expected, John Connell’s Auchinleck took the lead in the popularity contest 
but far quicker than the year I forecast. Only recently has the demand for it begun to 
weaken. Its successors in popular demand in 1960 have been Correlli Barnett’s The 
Desert Genevals, and General Horrocks’s A Full Life. The former of these two has 
experienced cheers and snarls in almost equal proportions, the most raucous of the 
snarls coming, as might be expected, from those who had not read the book. This is 
a well-known phenomenon of literary criticism. The author, who as many have pointed 
out suffered the handicap of being only 16 (or was it 17?) at the time of which he writes, 
seems to be surviving it. 


Books on every aspect of future war continue in a spate, much of it, as before, from 
American authors, and much of it very good. It is refreshing to record for the first time 
for some years that the most popular—and in my opinion the best—book of 1960 comes 
from our own great military philosopher and analyst, Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. 
Deterrent or Defence deserves all the praise it has had and its popularity among members 
been quite unrivalled in books of this nature. May its influence remain great. 
President John Kennedy has already paid tribute to its wisdom. E. J. Kingston- 
McCloughry’s Defence: Policy and Strategy, and Alastair Buchan’s N.A.T.O. in the 1960s 
are worthy contributions from this country, while from the United States come The 
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Uncertain Trumpet by General Maxwell Taylor, War in the Modern World by Theodore 
Ropp, and The Weapon on the Wall: Rethinking Psychological Warfare by Murray Dyer, 
to name three only in what must be a short list. There still remain the three interesting 
and novel studies by Lewis F. Richardson and Thomas C. Schelling which are reviewed 
by Mr. Michael Howard in a special article in this JOURNAL. 


Of recent military history three books stand out. First, Cyril Falls’s beautifully 
written The First World War. Next R. W. Thompson’s The Price of Victory which, 
in spite of some adverse criticism, seems to satisfy the needs of many students and general 
readers. Defence by Committee: The British Committee of Imperial Defence, 1885-1959 
by Franklyn A. Johnson makes a useful companion to Lord Ismay’s popular Memoirs, 
as well as being a magnificent work in its own right. Batsford’s British Battles series 
continues its successful course. One can only hope that the number of volumes being 
produced in this series will not lower the quality. 

Naval book collections have been illumined by Action this Day by Philip Vian, 
A Social History of the Navy, 1793-1815 by Michael Lewis, and Quiberon Bay by G. J. 
Marcus. For the Army in particular are Armour by R. M. Ogorkiewicz and the lively 
Army Diary of Colonel R. M. Meinertzhagen. The best production for airmen is probably 
Peter Wykeham’s admirable Fighter Command. Space allows nothing more than mention 
of the great work of the official historians, General Playfair and Captain Roskill. 


Recent events in Africa have, so far, been better portrayed in periodicals than in 
books. The Middle East has had a good quota in Common Sense about the Arab World 
by Erskine Childers, Divide and Lose by Michael Ionides, and No Alternative: Israel 
Observed by D. R. Elston, surely one of the most charming books on Israel ever to be 
written. And the last month of the year produced a gem from Alan Moorehead—The 
White Nile. India has been well served with one great work, H. T. Lambrick’s John 
Jacob of Jacobabad. Good works on modern India have been Where the Lion Trod by 
Gordon Shepherd, The Leaf and the Flame by Margaret Parton, an American lady with 
delightful perception, and Imdia Today by Frank Moraes. India Meets China in Nepal 
by Girilal Jain is a readable and highly topical work. 

Biographies and memoirs remain, and probably always wil! remain, the most popular 
of reading. A rich crop has been produced this year of which the following have been 
much in demend: Gilbert Murray, Ernest Bevin (first volume) by Alan Bullock, Lord 
Haldane by Dudley Sommer, Lord Derby by Randolph Churchill, J. L. Garvin by 
Alfred Gollin, Herbert Morrison, Lord Ismay, and the second volume of Lord Lugard 
by Margery Perham. 


Finally my own independent personal pick. It is A Bundle of Sensations by Goronwy 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GENERAL 


Bayonets to Lhasa: The First Full Account of the British Invasion of Tibet in 
1904. By Peter Fleming. (Rupert Hart-Davis.) 30s. 


At a time when we in England mouth ineffective protests over the ruthless exploitation 
of the innocent Tibetan people by a savage, imperialist China, it is strange to read of how 
fifty-seven years ago we ourselves advanced to Lhasa, fighting some quite stiff actions on 
the way, in which there were considerable Tibetan casualties, also in pursuance of an 
imperialist policy. But there was a difference. No one, least of all the Chinese themselves, 
pretends that the Chinese ‘presence’ in Tibet, whatever may be the ultimate objective, 
is anything else than the determination to establish a doctrinaire and material domination 
in place of a nominal, and comparatively innocuous, suzerainty which had existed, in 
one form or another, for more than two centuries. Our expedition was, however, based 
on the nineteenth-century concept of the buffer zone. Our empire, especially in its most 
vulnerable spot (as we then thought), India, could only be successfully defended against 
another great imperial power, Russia, by having a zone, a cushion, of independent states 
friendly to us, between us and the menace. So for a hundred years it was Afghanistan 
and Persia, whom we wooed by diplomacy, and often by arms. Then, and later, on the 
rapid and continued development of Russian power in North Asia, the almost empty 
tableland of Tibet, limitrophe with India, appeared as a possible field for Russian 
expansion, China, the historical overlord of Tibet, whose provinces separated Tibet 
from Russia, was not regarded at all, except as an annoying and impotent state, which 
precedent required us to bring in reluctantly, on the diplomatic level, in any settlement 
with Tibet. 

The fascinating part of the story is that, when in 1903-4 the Lhasa expedition was 
undertaken with the object of counteracting supposed Russian influence, our relations 
with Russia were better than they ever had been—in fact, through France we were to 
be virtually allied with Russia against the looming German menace, and we were to 


conclude in 1907 an Agreement with Russia defining the British and Russian spheres of 
influence in Asia. 


How did this happen? The Viceroyalty of Curzon was coming to an end, a Vice- 
royalty in its external affairs devoted to the expansion of British influence in Asia, an 
expansion uncontrolled by Whitehall where ‘‘fobbed off with the India Office’’ was the 
epitaph of a ‘failed’ Cabinet Minister, and ‘‘ Oh, give him Bombay ” was the accolade 
reserved for an influential party member whom it was necessary to placate. In 1903 we 
were still living in the 1880s—what the Viceroy said, especially in the Political Depart- 
ment of which he was the administrative head, went. And so a ‘ Political Department’ 
expedition in the classic style was mounted. Show strength by armed force, then make 
a treaty by which foreign policy is controlled by us, leave behind a Resident or Minister 
with an escort of a dozen Bengal Lancers, and that’s another check to the Russian bear ! 


It was perhaps unfortunate that the Conservative administration under Balfour was 
of almost incredible ineptitude, that Kitchener, the Commander-in-Chief, was beginning 
to show his dislike of the Viceroy, a dislike which was to develop into open hostility and 
to terminate two years later in Curzon’s resignation, and that Curzon himself, that 
absurd but somehow pathetic figure, was rapidly losing his influence in Whitehall, and 
for most of the time was ill and on leave in England. 


The classic drama was not played as the impresario had planned. During the course 
of production the original serious plot was found to have been a fairy story. There was 
no Russian penetration of Tibet, so the audience was presented with a rather dull reprisal 
expedition for alleged Tibetan border violations of an old Convention. Nobody in 
Simla or Whitehall understood what it was all about, and the only person who did, and 
who had been briefed by Curzon in the “Great Game,” was Younghusband, the ‘ Political’ 
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leader of the expedition, who was the whole time isolated in Tibet. He kept the object 
of his mission, as he saw it, namely, the establishment of British influence in Tibet, 
before and instead of Russian, steadfastly before his eyes. Racing against time and the 
fears of a timid escort commander, he finally concluded a Treaty in the usual ‘ Political’ 
style, only to find on his return, as he expected in triumph, he was to be officially 
reprimanded as having exceeded his instructions, and virtually broken. 


And what was the result? British influence became the only foreign influence in 
Tibet, which became eventually autonomous. The suzerainty which China, in spite of 
internal revolutions and Japanese aggression, repeatedly tried to reassert, was almost 
forgotten. So when we abandoned India, and a resurgent China emerged, it was scarcely 
to be wondered at that the monastic and inefficient feudal rule of autonomous Tibet had 
“ had it.” 

Peter Fleming’s book is masterly. Backed by meticulous research and enlivened by 
his caustic wit, it emerges as the first clear picture of this misbegotten episode. The 
problems facing the lonely Younghusband, the sorry antics of Curzon and Brodrick, the 
hesitations of General Macdonald, become startlingly alive. But there were heroes, and 
I can again see in my mind’s eye that desolate tableland, breathe or scarcely breathe 
the thin air, and imagine the sufferings of men and animals in those long marches and 
assaults at an altitude sometimes of 18,000 feet. My old bearer, with me for 21 years in 
India, had been with the Bharatpur mule transport, and wore the unusual Tibetan medal. 
His views on the country were not favourable. 


I have only two criticisms to make of this quite outstanding book. In his description 
of the muddles between Younghusband on the spot, the Government of India in Simla, 
and the Cabinet in Whitehall, he underestimates the completely negative role of the 
acting Viceroy. Possibly only those, and there are now not many, who have served at 
Simla under an acting Viceroy, know that, as the French would say, he is a “‘ zéro de 
zéro.” His work is done entirely by his Executive Council, and in the Political Depart- 
ment where he reigns supreme, he has to refer, in the circumstances, everything to 
Whitehall. There is little doubt that had Curzon been in Simla, wrong and fantastic as 
his policy may have been, the troubles of the Mission would have been greatly lessened. 
The second is that Peter Fleming tells us little about the system of government in Tibet, 
and its relations with the people. He portrays only the filth of an isolated capital city, 
and the almost comic opera system of the central government. Actually, the theocratic 
tule of Tibet was quite effective locally in the country from the economic and cultural 
point of view, bearing in mind the isolation, the terrible climatic conditions, and the vast 
and desert area. The monasteries, just as the monasteries in England in the fourteenth 
century, were smal] but successful agricultural and pastoral units, and centres of learning. 
Without them there would have been nothing but a few poor and savage tribes. 


Defence by Committee: The British Committee of Imperial Defence, 1885-1959. 
By Franklyn A. Johnson. (Oxford University Press.) 50s. 


Franklyn Arthur Johnson is President and Professor of Government of Jacksonville 
University, and his reason for undertaking this monumental study of the development of 
the governmental system of defence in the United Kingdom between 1885 and 1959 is 
best told in his own prefatory words. “ As a teacher . . . I shall be well satisfied if this 
work on the British Committee of Imperial Defence can provide material of use to students 
of public administration, British history, foreign relations, military affairs, and the govern- 
mental process in general. It is a study of organization and methods, not of personalities 
nor of the policies evolved except as they must be considered in relation to the Committee’s 
structure. As a scholar, I hope that it may serve as a point of departure for future 
researchers, especially after the records are opened and my omissions, errors, or assump- 
tions can be tested and/or rectified.” 

Primarily, then, this is a scholarly, painstaking, and detailed examination of the 
genesis and evolution of the British Committee of Imperial Defence, written for other 
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scholars, partly for its own sake as pure historical research and also because, in the author’s 
words; “‘I have been amazed that, even in these times of tumult, the political philo- 
sophers, theorists, and experts in public administration have given so little thoughtful 
attention to the overriding problems of military management. As an American Anglo- 
phile, I hope that by underlining how still another element of American government 
developed from the English, I may contribute in a very small way to encouraging closer 
Anglo-American friendships. The world’s future may depend upon how well the Anglo- 
American nations hang together.”’ It is the work of a friend of Britain. No easy labour 
either, since the author has no access to secret documents and secrecy is the essence of 
his subject. Instead, he gives us nine and a half pages of bibliography and documents, 
a library in itself. 

Professor Johnson has been in very close touch with such distinguished sources as 
Lord Hankey, the father-figure of the C.I1.D., Lord Ismay, and Lord Chatfield, not to 
mention Sir Norman Brook and General of the Army George C. Marshall. The truly 
authoritative quality of Defence by Committee is beyond question. This is really the first 
complete, if unofficial, study of the manner in which British parliamentary democracy and 
the Cabinet system, over a most testing period of 75 years, attempted to adjust themselves 


to the ever-increasing complexity and constantly widening threats of ‘ bigger and better ’ 
wars. 


One may doubt whether anyone but an American would have set himself the problem 
of unravelling the tangle presented by the apparently hopeless absence of system in the 
United Kingdom’s attitude to preparation for war. But once the fundamental principle 
of the paramountcy of a Cabinet responsible to Parliament over the military arm is under- 
stood with all its implications, and placed alongside the experience gained from two des- 
tructive wars that modern warfare is a total involvement of Government and Parliament, 
the committee system becomes the only logical response to the immensely intricate prob- 
lems of pre-hostility preparation. The corollary is the secretariat. Students of Parkin- 
son's Law will note with delight the growth of the C.I.D. secretariat from the matrix of 
one secretary, two assistants, and the necessary clerks in 1904, to the 876, “‘ ministers, 
Service officers, civil servants, laymen,” and Dominion representatives, ‘‘ operating within 
the C.I.D. framework”’ in 1938. The author is shy of diagrams; the 1939 organization is 
expressed in diagram on page 275, but this noteworthy lack can be supplemented from 
Lord Ismay’s Memoirs by reference to Ismay’s diagrams opposite pages 54 and 78; the 
latter outlines the C.I.D. of 1936. Indeed, Lord Ismay’s Memoirs, published almost 
simultaneously, supports the author’s history, as does Lord Ismay’s foreword to Professor 
Johnson’s study. The entire book is an answer to the totalitarian theses, whether Marxist 
or Fascist, demonstrating the deeper organic roots of the democratic process. 


The period before the first World War has great contemporary interest, because 
preparation for war was not hampered, as it was during the inter-war years, by govern- 
mental policies of one-sided disarmament and the spirit of Locarno. Out of this book 
emerges the very high-grade thinking of Esher and Haldane among the politicians and of 
Fisher and Henry Wilson in their several strategical fields. In 1914, Britain’s readiness for 
war should have deterred the Triple Entente from aggressive action; indeed one partner, 
Italy, did have second thoughts. 


During the 1914-18 war military advice at the highest level of inter-Service co- 
ordination seems to have been the weakest link in the chain. In 1924 the Chiefs of Staff 
sub-committee was added to the C.1.D., assisted, in 1926, by the Joint Planning Committee. 
This body was to be‘ a super-Chief of a War Staff in Commission,’ whatever that may 
mean. How this new creation functioned in practice is well described in chapter six— 
like the curate’s egg, it was good in parts. 

Its qualified success in the early 1930s led, inevitably, towards ministerial co-ordina- 
tion, and by some minister other than the Prime Minister, for co-ordination must be whole- 
time. Hence the embryo of the present Defence Ministry, the unfortunate Minister for 
the Co-ordination of Defence of 1936. 
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In the stress of 1940, Churchill combined the office of Prime Minister with Minister 
of Defence, but with no Ministry of Defence; in effect Churchill constituted himself 
Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces as well as Prime Minister. This arrangement 
continued throughout the war, but by mid-1942 it was increasingly clear that the load was 
too much for one man; moreover Parliament could not criticize the Minister for Defence 
without appearing to censure the Prime Minister. In effect, Churchill turned the military 
sub-committees of the C.I.D. into his own general staff, with Lord Ismay as his representa- 
tive on the Chiefs of Staff sub-committee. The method worked, but only just. It was a 
war-time ‘ one-man band.’ 

The post-war problem of war preparation and conduct inevitably focused on a 
Minister of Defence with a Chief of Staff who should also be ex-officio chairman of the 
Chiefs of Staff, with full planning and operation facilities and a functioning ministry in 
support. Tosome such system the C.1.D. had been leading during its 50 years of existence; 
implicit in it is an inter-relationship between the armed Services undreamed of by Esher, 
Fisher, or Haldane. 

Taking account of a very different constitutional system, Professor Johnson sees the 
same developments in the U.S.A. But without the C.I.D., without the work of Hankey 
and Ismay and their staffs in peace and war, this logical, or perhaps organic, development 
might never have come to pass; and certainly that magnificent by-product of the C.I.D., 
the Joint C.0.S. Committee of World War II, would have hardly existed. Or so our 
author believes. ' 


The British public owes a debt to the publishers for giving it this most important 
study of an institution which literally saved their lives if not the empire which it was crea- 
ted to preserve. But something bigger has filled that place. What that entity may be 
remains to be seen. 


Memoirs. By Lord Ismay. (Heinemann.) 42s. 


In an introductory tribute to the author, Sir Winston Churchill writes; “ For many 
years he has held positions of high importance at the centre of our affairs, and he has an 
intimate and commanding knowledge of the great events of the war.” 


To find a parallel to ‘ Pug ’ Ismay’s remarkable career, one must turn to Lord Hankey 
who, starting as a captain of Royal Marines, rose from Assistant Secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence to become Secretary of Lloyd George’s War Cabinet during 
the first World War and subsequently Secretary of both the Cabinet and the C.I.D. in 
peacetime for 20 years. The influence of these two men—Churchill and Hankey—on 
Ismay’s career was profound, and he pays unstinted tribute to them both. 

The bulk of this volume deals with the war years when Ismay, as Chief of Staff to 
Winston Churchill in his capacity as Minister of Defence, and an additional member of the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee, had the delicate and exacting task of acting as a link between 
his master and the three Chiefs of Staff and those Ministers concerned directly with the 
conduct of the war. In this capacity he attended most of the high-level inter-Allied con- 
ferences held in various parts of the world, and was in constant attendance on Churchill by 
day and not infrequently by night. Following the spate of literature flowing from the pens 
of the eminent in recent years recording their impressions of the inner councils and conduct 
of the war, one turns with relief to the author’s factual and unbiased record of those 
stirring times. On matters of recent controversy he avoids harsh criticism while at the 
same time unhesitatingly stating his own views. Thus, on the subject of Auchinleck’s 
role in the Desert, he pays due tribute to Montgomery’s generalship but adds, ‘“‘ One could 
wish that the victor of Alamein had acknowledged that his immediate predecessor in 
command of the Eighth Army had paved the way for his triumph by the punishment 
which he had meted out to Rommel and the Afrika Korps.”” Of Alanbrooke he writes, 
“I saw the work of eight different C’s 1.G.S. at close quarters, I would unhesitatingly 
say that Brooke was the best of them all.” But on the publication of his diaries he com- 
ments, “ It is a thousand pities that copious extracts from his aiaries have been pub- 
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lished verbatim. They were intended for the eyes of his wife alone; many of the entries 
were made when he was exhausted, irritated, or despondent, and a number of minor 
entries on questions of contemporary fact, though unimportant in themselves, bear 
witness to the lack of forethought with which the diary was compiled.’ The author’s 
admiration of Eisenhower, both as a man and as Supreme Commander, is unqualified, 
and to those who criticize his strategy in the final stages of the war he offers short shrift. 


The opening chapters of this volume are devoted to the author’s early life as an 
officer of Indian Cavalry. The last two chapters deal with his post-war assignments as 
Chief Staff Officer to Lord Mountbatten during the partition of India, Chairman of the 
Festival of Britain, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, and finally Secretary- 
General of N.A.T.O. It is to be hoped that these all too brief chapters are the hors d’oeuvre 
to whet our appetites for a second feast of memoirs as digestible, satisfying, and stimu- 
lating as these. 


Castles and Cannon: A Study of Early Artillery Fortifications in England. 
By B. H. St. J. O’Neil. (Oxford University Press.) 30s. 


The late Mr. Bryan O'Neil is recognized as the highest authority on medieval fortifica- 
tion. His interest in the subject was very much a specialist one—deriving as it did from 
his appointment as an inspector in the Ancient Monuments Branch of the Ministry of 
Works. 


Castles and Cannon is a series of studies on the art of fortification from the year 1360, 
when the defences of Southampton were subjected to an official inquest, to the rebuilding 
of Tilbury Fort in 1682. These studies, which are detailed and exhaustive, are prefaced 
and linked by a commentary on the military and political developments of the time. The 
text is fully supported by excellent photographs, charts, and diagrams. 
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Although Castles and Cannon is primarily a specialist work, there is much to interest 
the general reader. For example, although the principles of mutual support and crossfire 
had been followed since the earliest times, the author points out that it was not until 
1530 that military engineers developed an entirely new concept of fortification, based on 
the potential of artillery and foreshadowing the great age of Vauban; until then, forti- 
fication had been merely a matter of adaption of earlier medieval models. Artillery, on 
the other hand, was in some respects ahead of its time. Very shortly after its inception, 
it evolved into the two distinct types that became, eventually, the low-trajectory gun 
and the howitzer. Moreover, many of the earlier cannon had breech loading; unhappily, 
breech loading could not be entirely separated from breech exploding, and the crews 
were never quite sure which end to point at the enemy. 


The author also answers, by implication, one of the great puzzles of military history; 
why did artillery and firearms replace the longbow so rapidly when the latter, right up 
to the time of Waterloo and beyond, was capable of a far greater range, rate of fire, and 
accuracy? The author remarks that although the longbow won Crécy and Agincourt, the 
French, by superior artillery technique, were able to recapture the lost towns and pro- 
vinces, and eventually nullify the effect of both battles. 


Again, the author quotes the significant incident of the siege of Warkworth Castle 
by the forces of Henry IV. ‘.... the Captain of Warkworth, having expressed his deter- 
mination to hold Warkworth for the Duke, was glad to surrender after seven discharges 
only.” These salvoes sounded the death-knell of the medieval power pattern; when a few 
handfuls of gunpowder could reduce one of the main strongholds of a great Marcher Lord, 
one of the most disruptive forces in medieval England was clearly on the way out. (The 
incident also points up a basic but frequently neglected military truth; that when an 
army puts its trust in fortifications alone, its morale is liable to sudden collapse once 
these defences are nullified. The Captain of Warkworth was not the first—nor the last— 
commander to learn this lesson the hard way.) 


In the last analysis, however, Castles and Cannon is essentially a book for the scholar 


and the specialist; in this respect it will undoubtedly be regarded as the definitive work 
on the subject for a long time to come. 


The Other Armada: The Franco-Spanish Attempt to Invade Britain in 1779. 
By A. Temple Patterson. (Manchester University Press.) 30s. 


There have been down the years several projected or attempted full-scale invasions 
of England by France and Spain, either singly or conjointly; but with the exception of 
that in 1066, none of these came to anything. Bad weather at the critical moment, faulty 
organization, sickness, and lack of provisions and water, all provided contributory reasons 
for failure; but the chief factor was the existence of a British fleet, not necessarily merely 
in the English Channel but sometimes farther afield as strategy dictated. 


In this book the author has concentrated on one of these abortive projects—that 
in 1779—which has perhaps received rather less attention than some of the others, more 
particularly when examined from the enemy angle. Full use has been made of both 
British and French official archives and other sources, which throw a vivid light on the 
reasons for the failure of the Allies to effect their purpose, and also on the unsatisfactory 
state of defence preparations in England. 


Partly owing to current commitments abroad, British naval strength in home waters 
was inferior to that of the French—the Spanish naval assistance was of doubtful value— 
and the practice of reckoning naval strength chiefly by the number of ships of the line, 
irrespective of the capabilities of the several commanders, led to a certain amount of 
alarm and despondency on the part of some British authorities. Political animosities 
were rife, and several senior officers refused to serve while Lord Sandwich, the then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, remained in office. 
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These points are clearly brought out by Mr. Patterson, who shows that the failure 
to land an invasion force, or even to attack Plymouth and Portsmouth, arose largely 
from the ineptitude of the Allies, and that the feeble measures taken by Admiral Sir 
Charles Hardy had little to recommend them. Except for the capture of the Ardent, 
which had blundered into the French fleet off Plymouth, there was no fighting between 
the main fleets. The lateness of the season, coupled with the disabilities in the Allied 
fleet mentioned above, compelled the enemy to break off the operations, which ‘were 
never renewed throughout the war. ) 


This is an excellent book which will well repay study by historians, as well as others. 
An index is provided, but a general map showing the whole area of operations might have 
been included. 


Prince Napoleon in America, 1861. By Lieut.-Col. Camille Ferri Pisani. (Dent.) 25s. 


The name of Lieut.-Colonel Camille Pisani is not, at the moment, known to many. 
This book, the record of his visit to America as A.D.C. to the Prince Napoleon, should 
place him in the first rank of observant writers, together with Pepys, Aubrey, and Greville. 

The work is of immense interest from two points of view. First, it gives a vivid 
picture, both penetrating and humorous, of the contemporary scene in America at. a 
time when political and social institutions were in a state of constant flux, and the founda- 
tions of modern America were being laid. Second, it gives the author’s expert observations 
on the Civil War. It is part of the charm of the book that although some of the author’s 
political predictions, based on historical precedent and public comment, proved fallacious 
in the event, he made no attempt to excise them before publication; we are the richer for 
his modesty. 

It is also fortunate that Pisani refrained from the sweeping generalizations affected 
by many casual visitors to America; his conclusions are based on acute observation, 
and at times have a startlingly prophetic ring about them. “ America,’ he observes, 
“ recalls the infant Hercules in the cradle, at the same time child-like and colossal . . . will 
America be some day Europe’s protector and master, just as Europe was once America’s?” 


There is a fascinating air of plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose about Pisani’s 
comments. Like all visitors to America, the Prince Napoleon, on arrival in New York, 
had to undergo ordeal by Press reporter. “‘ The great work of the American Press,” 
comments Pisani, “ began the very day we arrived . . . we were literally invaded by a 
crowd of gentlemen who began measuring the ship, counting the crew and the cannons. 
They enquired about the Prince and Princess, the colour of their hair, their eyes, their 
habits, etc.”” He concludes sadly, “‘ American newspapers are of an unequalled heaviness, 
indigestible compilations, weighty accumulations of true or false facts . . . the advertising 
style has replaced the ordinary style.” 

From New York the party journeyed to Washington. Pisani was shocked by the 
lack of alcoholic refreshment on the train. “ Americans,” he remarks, ‘‘ are of an extreme 
sobriety; they can spend a whole day without anything but ice cold water.” 


In Washington, Pisani was presented to the President (“ an honest and very dedicated 
man, but without brilliance”) and to Mr. Seward, the Secretary of State (‘‘. . . the real 
chief of the Republican party, though Mr. Lincoln is officially at the head of govern- 
ment’). Pisani’s underestimation of the President lad him to predict that Lincoln would 
shortly be replaced by a military cliqne, headed by McClellan. .He may be forgiven for 
this faulty one perhazs the only person who did not believe as much at the time 
was Lincoln himself 


Pisani was not impressed by the Union Army. “ The men,” he says, ‘' are lacking 
in spirit, animation, and joy.” Asa French officer he was bewildered by the haphazard 
recruiting system—where private gentlemen would appoint themselves captain, colonel, 
or even brigadier, and fill up their ‘command ’ with their own recruits, before having 
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their ‘ commissions ’ ratified by Congress. However, as he admits, the system worked— 
and he was intelligent enough to foresee that, given time and training, the Army would ag 
equal to the best European models. 


The Confederate Army impressed him more—though he was shocked by the lack 
of military punctilio and the casual relations between officers and men. “The soldiers,” 
he observes, ‘‘ wear the most impossible outfits; mostly rags . . . yet they would make 
Don Bazan jealous of their martial bearing and countenance.” 


The Prince’s party then made a journey to the West, taking in the Great Lakes and 
St. Louis. They visited the charming little town of Detroit, where the local farmers 
came in every week to market. (Was there, one wonders, a Henry Ford stall?) In Michi- 
gan, one of their guides was “‘. . .a Mr. Meade, a captain in the Engineers.’”’” What a pity 
Pisani did not realize that he was being shown round by the future victor of Gettysburg! 


At St. Louis, the party was again touched by the ghostly future. ‘‘ A few moments 
later, an A.D.C. of General Frémont’s arrived. There seemed to have been some con- 
fusion. The General had prepared a reception for the Prince, but at a different hour.”’ 
A year later, Frémont was to prepare a different type of reception for his great adversary 
in the Shenandoah Valley ; but the incomparable Stonewall, like the Prince, moved a. 
little too fast for him. 


It is impossible, unfortunately, to give more than a rough impression, in a short re~ 
view, of the wealth of stimulating reading in this book. Quite apart from the author’s. 
quick observations, his dry asides, and the sheer grace of his prose style, his comments 
on politics, social and economic systems, and religions show an intelligence and culture 
of a very. high order indeed. 


Prince Napoleon in America has only one fault. There should most certainly be an 
index—for this is a book which the reader will want to refer to again and again, in search 
of one or other of the gems of humour, prediction, or observation with which it is so liber- 
ally enriched. 


Russia and China: From the Huns to Mao-Tse-Tung. By J. V. Davidson-Houston. 
(Robert Hale.) 21s. 


Disclaiming from the outset any formidable scholarship, the author rather empha- 
sizes his ‘‘ long acquaintance in the military and diplomatic fields ’’ with Russia and China. 
This is a singular qualification itself, not to mention the writer’s linguistic equipment. 
From the outset it is clear that this work has been compiled by one who has seen the 
struggle in Asia and for Asia from the inside, and who can fit geography with history. 


The aim of providing a comprehensive narrative of the relations between Russia 
and China is generally achieved, comprehensive in so far that the basic historical and 
geographic factors governing the position of the Russian and Chinese empires in Asia 
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are clearly set out. Communism adds a third ingredient to the situation; what is cleverly 
and neatly done in the analysis of Soviet policy in China before 1945 is the demonstration 
of the role of Japan in determining Stalin’s ‘ re-insurance ’ policy in China. The author is 
correct in stressing the basic principles governing Soviet policy towards China and in 
seeing in the apparent contradictions mere tactical adjustments. The chapters on the 
final victory of Communism in China and the circumstances of the new régime provide an 
accurate and interesting account of years critical for China and the Soviet Union alike. 
The final assessment on the possible course of Sino-Soviet relations, admittedly verging 
on the prophetic, is nevertheless firmly tied to the inescapable facts of historical, geo- 
graphic, and economic inheritances, which neither Power can disown at a moment’s notice. 


The Russian and Chinese empires are not meeting for the first time. For those wishing 
for a closer introduction to what is involved in these Sino-Soviet encounters, this book 
will serve their purpose admirably. For the specialist, it remains also a sensible and 
cogently argued reminder of the implications of central and northern Asian politics. 


Protest in Arms: The Irish Troubles, 1916-1923. By Edgar Holt. (Putnam.) 30s. 


Mr. Holt, who has already placed us in his debt by his recent works on the Boer 
War and the second World War, has done it again with his scholarly and compassionate 
study of ‘ the bad times’ in Ireland. With graphic skill and happy flashes of humour, 
he has unravelled the tangled skein of relatively recent Irish history with justice to all 
sides of the Irish triangle, mitigating nothing bad or plainly stupid done by the contes- 
tants, but at no time taking sides. 

His chosen title explains the argument of his history. The Irish protest at the ap- 
parently indefinite prolongation of a state of affairs originating in William III’s defeat of 
James II at the Boyne in 1690, if not redressed in the light of intelligent 2oth century 
thinking had, inevitably, to be expressed in arms. Mr. Holt’s own opinion that “‘ it must 
always be debatable whether this result could not have been more quickly achieved by 
an orderly programme of civil disobedience and peaceful non-co-operation towards the 
British authorities ” will be accepted by few students of Anglo-Irish history, not even by 
those who, at the time of these disastrous events, strongly reprobated the abandonment 
of constitutional courses for armed rebellion. In fact, from the time when, in 1914, the 
Plantation Unionists of north-east Ulster armed themselves to resist the will of the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, the stage was set for violence. 


Notwithstanding that Ireland contributed over 100,000 volunteers to the British 
Army between 1914 and 1918, Irish Ireland has lost faith in constitutional protest, and 
Sinn Fein, committed to armed protest, supplanted the Irish Nationalist parliamenta- 
rianism. Chapters 1 to 10, among the best in the book, carry us down to the rising in 
Dublin of Easter Week, 1916, and its aftermath of martyrs. What happened there is 
told with admirable clarity; though one misses a map of Dublin. The forces of the British 
Government reacted with superfluous violence and over-prolonged vindictiveness. 

The already disgruntled General Maxwell was the wrong man for the job of restoring 
order and sanity. Lord Wavell once pointed this fact out, adding that he would have 
cordoned off Dublin and “‘ stopped the milk coming in ” without destruction or bloodshed. 
But protest in arms had made its martyrs; things could never be the same. Even in 
1916, common sense, compassion, and tact still had room for manceuvre; unfortunately 
resentment, distrust, and plain snobbery dominated London’s relationships towards 
Ireland. Intelligent Irishmen, such as General Sir Henry Lawson, could gain no hearing; 
the Conservatives’ demand for the application of conscription to Ireland fired the train 
which, in 1919, sparked off the real Anglo-Irish War. 

Not until the second World War did the world find the proper terminology for the 
armed techniques developed in Ireland between 1918 and 1922. Guerilla warfare is mis- 
leading in its context. Terrorism and counter-terrorism, ‘ the Underground,’ ‘ the Maquis,’ 
“the Gestapo,’ reprisals and counter-reprisals ; such were the real military semantics 
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which now play an important part in modern warfare. The Irish persevered with greater 
understanding of their meaning than their dazed opponents, until shocked public opinion 
all over the British Isles saw the abyss and called a halt. 


This was a horrible business. Light dawned when a British Commander-in-Chief in 
Ireland, General Macready, could tell your reviewer that ‘‘ the settlement of the Irish 
question was not worth the bones of a British grenadier.” Will de Gaulle reach a similar 
conclusion over Algeria? Here again ‘ unconditional surrender ’ had to surrender uncon- 
ditionally to recognition, discussion, and compromise. Unfortunately the Anglo-Irish 
agreement eventually reached was marred by the British threat of resumed unrestricted 
warfare and by double-crossing by the British negotiators. The Irish representatives 
were led to believe that in return for an acknowledgement of the Monarch and the aban- 
donment of the Republican thesis of ‘ Easter Week,’ the key Ulster counties, Fermanagh 
and Tyrone, would revert to the Dublin Government following a face-saving boundary 
commission, and this in turn would mitigate and eventually make nugatory the partition 
of the six north-eastern counties from the rest of Ireland. The out-manceuvred Irish 
plenipotentiaries failed to satisfy a powerful militant element in the I.R.A., and de Valera 
himself, that the treaty was a satisfactory ending to the struggle. The result was a brief, 
savage, civil war in ‘ Southern Ireland’ on the recent model, and anti-Irish pogroms in 
‘ Northern Ireland.’ It was a sour ending to much sacrifice. 


Today, when a British Prime Minister speaks in a U.N.O. Assembly presided over 
by Mr. Boland of Ireland, when two Irish battalions serve with the U.N.O. contingent 
in the Congo, and the Archbishop of Canterbury visits the Vatican, when even the Orange 
drums beat a muted note, we may, all of us, Red-White-and-Blue, Orange, or Green, 
ask ourselves whether the near insanity which followed a justifiable but strictly limited 
‘ protest in arms’ by a portion of the Irish race in Easter Week was not a crime against 
the common civilization of the British Isles. Moreover the very Empire that was to 
have been upheld by the Government in Whitehall no longer exists and Republican 


states are commonplaces of the Empire-replacing Commonwealth. We all must have been 
mad. 


Mr. Holt describes that madness for the study of politicians and soldiers alike. It is a 
sad story, dramatically told—but one would have liked a few more maps, for not every- 
body knows the detailed geography of what was, in 1916, still John Bull’s Other Island. 


Korea and the Fall of MacArthur. By Trumbull Higgins. (Oxford University Press.) 
25s. 


All honest books about the Korean War make painful reading, and this book by 
Professor Trumbull Higgins shares with the recent publication by J. W. Spanier the 
additional merit of being terrifying. It is terrifying, not only because it underlines the 
bewildering fact that since January, 1943, the Western world has been existing in war 
and peace without an object, but also it makes clear that the United States is unlikely 
ever to have an object in the true political-strategic sense. In short, they “ take themselves 
to pieces ’’ with absolute honesty and learn nothing. We may feel, therefore, that we 
(as audience) watch the dexterous and bold performance of a juggler in constant danger 
of dropping one or all of the lethal objects with which he juggles. We all go sky-high 
together. 


The highlight of the whole performance thus far has been the dramatic confrontation 
of the patrician General, already suffering delusions of grandeur on a mighty scale, 
by the home-spun product of Missouri domestic politics, President Truman. Truman, 
the ‘ small-town ’ boy, not only showed himself the equal in moral and political courage 
of even a de Gaulle, but a shrewd operator with more understanding of foreign affairs than 
Roosevelt ever revealed. The juggler seemed certain to drop the lethal objects Truman. 
saved the day. 
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It is impossible in a short review to do more than hint at the book’s essential im- 
portance, the varied themes behind the main theme, which, in essence, is ‘the emotional 
difficulty the Americans have in fighting anything but ‘all-out ’ war and of seeing almost 
all things in terms of black and white. In an age when anything but limited war or total 
peace spells disaster, probably for most of mankind, this is in itself terrifying enough. 


Fortunately the reader is spared accounts of the fighting in Korea. The lack of 
an object, or even of clear objectives, the isolation of Almond’s force on the east from 
Walker’s on the west, due as much to the personal antipathy of the two generals as to 
any possible demands of tactics or strategy, the improvisation that produced advances to 
the Yalu and headlong retreats, and behind it all the fearful logic of MacArthur’s reason- 
ing: these points and many others are clearly revealed. 


A comparison of MacArthur with Winston Churchill becomes inescapable and valuable. 
They were, one feels, the two greatest showmen of their times. Both made the same 
mistakes in ‘reverse’ and were confounded. MacArthur, the strategist, interfered in 
politics; Churchill, the politician, interfered in strategy. Both men pursued unlimited 
aims with limited means. But it must be said of MacArthur that, given his premises, his 
conclusions from a purely military point of view were horribly true. He believed he was 
fighting the third World War. He very nearly did just that. It might have been the 
last moment when such a war might have been won or lost. 


As a result, it becomes imperative for the West to find and define an object with the 
utmost clarity. As things stand, against the positive dynamic of Communism militant, 
the West opposes nothing. MacArthur, in his retirement and old age, may well smile 
sadly. At least he knew very clearly what he was attempting. Certainly he believed in 
total war ia the American Puritan tradition: the Crusade against evil. But he believed 
also in total peace. And that, in a nutshell, is the score. 


Problems of Indian Defence. By K. M. Panikkar. (Asia Publishing House.) 18s. 6d. 
India Meets China in Nepal. By Girilal Jain. (Asia Publishing House.) 30s. 


Sirdar Panikkar’s book is more in the nature of a statement of problems and of an 
exhortation to his countrymen than any pointer as to how India should be defended. 
As a general survey it will set the Indian cadet, or the young student of war, off on his 
own study of the defence of his country. One wishes that so percipient an investigator 
had left out most of those 50-odd pages of past history and attempted more solutions 
to the problems he states. Always, however, one has to remember that in these days it 
is a matter of the greatest difficulty even to outline a defence of a country which is posi- 
tively neutralist, and which will have no nuclear weapons with which to deter its enemy 
from brandishing that same terror at it as a means of attaining his own strategic ends. 
Belonging to no defensive alliance, India must in any case expect to have to resist alone 
if called upon to defend herself, and that for one reason only if for no other. That reason 
is that war sweeps so swiftly over the horizon that the victim has no chance of calling 
others to his aid. They must be at his side before it comes. Those vital industrial de- 
velopments that the author recommends may only serve to entice the aggressor. He does 
not believe that invasion can come from the north over the mountains, but rather from 
the sea. Certainly no Asian country would lightly choose to add 400 million mouths to 

If invasion were ever now to come, it would come by air, whether oversea or mountains, 
and Mr. Jain, in his very important little book, shows clearly where in his mind the danger 
lies. It is in the north. He says of Mr. Panikkar, “‘ The Chinese marched into Tibet on 
26th October, 1950 . . . The invasion came as a surprise in view of the assurance held out 
by the Indian Ambassador, Mr. K. M. Panikkar, that the Chinese had no intention to use 
force in support of their claims of sovereignty over Tibet.” 

' Mr. Jain’s book is a vital contribution to our understanding of the serious problems 
that face Nepal and India on the Tibetan frontiers. After a short but necessary excursion 
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into Nepalese history, it dives head!cng into the 1950 insurrection which undermined the 
power of the Ranas in that kingdom, then takes the reader through the complex and ever- 
changing political scene, with all its chaos, which resulted from the collapse of a stable, 
if feudal, régime. It brings Nep#iese history and domestic and industrial developments 
up to date. It has added to our knowledge of the part that India played in the insurrec- 
tion. : 


All who are interested in the fate of Nepal, from whose mountains come the Gurkha 
soldier, and in India’s friendly relations with her, should read this informative book. 
Those who prophesied that when Britain quitted India her northern frontier would be a 
far greater headache to her than the north-western had ever been to the British, were 
only too right. One wishes one could believe that the problem has passed its worst 
phases. There were those who hoped that by 1947 the northern frontier might be recog- 
nized as a Commonwealth interest, and China be thereby deterred from assailing Lhasa, 
Perhaps, if India had hastened more slowly in helping others to put completely aside the 
old, stable régime, China might not so readily have moved. She announced at the time 
that her invasion was to forestall foreign intrigue in Tibet. 


_ All now depends on the young King of Nepal. This book should be widely and sym- 
pathetically read. It explains and emphasizes the severity of his task. 


The Soldie: in Our Time. By Colonel G. M. C. Sprung. (Dorrance & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) $2.50. 


The author is a Canadian infantryman with a university background. In this small 
volume he examines and develops two themes; firstly, the spirit of the professional 
soldier; secondly, the importance and influence of that spirit vis-d-vis the problems 
facing the Western world—and in particular the North American peoples—in these 
troubled times. He does not believe in the inevitability of a nuclear holocaust, but in the 
probability that fighting forces, with or without nuclear weapons, but in which human 
beings are the primary agent, will be ‘‘ wisely used to secure tolerable arrangements, in 
the troublesome theatres of the world.” Hence, he argues, the importance of the Soviet 
Army, and the necessity for the Western Powers to retain adequate conventional forces. 
On this premise he develops his themes. 


In his first theme he analyses the training of the soldier from his entry as a recruit 
up to:the time he takes his place in the trained and flexible team comprising the war- 
trained battalion. He derides T. E. Lawrence’s description of soldiers under training as 
puppets, and quotes John Masters’s brilliant description of the trained battlion as ‘‘ being 
on the crest of technical efficiency and spiritual unity. We were fast, flexible, and fit. 
We were a delicate instrument that reacted to the rustle of a feather.” Having arrived 
at the conclusion that military training raises a man’s dignity and self-esteem, he passes 
on to his second theme. 


From a brief survey of European armies over the past 2,000 years he reaches the con- 
clusion that armies do not exactly reflect the manners and social habits of the people they 
serve. On the other hand, ‘‘ It appears rather that an army will remain stubbornly true 
to the way of life history has shown to bé essential, and this the more firmly as its parent 
society shows signs of diverging.”” For example, the Soviet Army, after passing through 
many changes of pattern following the Revolution, now appears little different in pattern, 
behaviour, and discipline from the Czarist Army. Will the new democratic West German 
Army in a few years’ time differ much from the old Prussian Army? The author suggests 
that the answer is ‘No.’ 


Having arrived at this conclusion, he turns to the North American continent. Here 
he finds a marked decline in moral, spiritual, and physical standards, derived from material 
prosperity, soft living, and the pursuit of wealth. ‘‘ When we remember that the winds of 
history have never blown kindly on civilizations whose roots were sunk in the thin topsoil 
of wealth alone, the drift of our time should disquiet us mightily.” “Will the matily 
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virtues inherent in their armies be sufficiently reflected in the North American peoples to 
enable them to survive when the testing time comes? That is the question which worries 
the author and to which the reader is invited to work out the answer for himself. 


On the Wind of a Dream. By Commander Victor Clark. (Hutchinson.) 30s. 

For general escape reading, On the Wind of a Dream can hardly be bettered. There is 
always: something of magic in the contemplation of a voyage of circumnavigation in a 
small ship; in Commander Clark’s case the magic came true in the shape of Solace, a 
nine-ton ketch, in which he circled the globe in a six-year saga of ocean sailing. Sailing 
westabout, he followed the by now traditional course of all round-the-worlders. 


The book is extremely well written and more than adequately illustrated, so that the 
pleasure of reading, which an account of this nature obviously evokes, is enhanced by 
the easy grace of the author’s prose. It would have been so easy to force the pace, to 
bring in bits of ‘ fine’ writing to emphasize the achievement, but there is nothing like 
that. The story flows naturally and simply from the first page to the last, unforced and 
unhurried, to make the book memorable in its quiet way. 


It is, of course, escapism, but there is nothing wrong with that. Indeed, in the way 
we are apt to live our lives in this modern world, a little escapism should be part of every 
doctor’s diagnosis to cure our ills of over-concentration and stress in the everyday tasks 
of mid-2oth century life. And this is the very best escapism that can be dispensed, a 
book to dream about, to linger over, to treasure. 


NAVAL 


The War at Sea, 1939-45. Vol. III. The Offensive. Part I. By Captain S. W. 

Roskill, D.S.C., R.N. (H.MS.O.) 45s. 

The worst of the second World War is over by the time Captain Roskill’s new volume 
begins. Enough merchant seamen and their ships had survived the appalling years 1941 
and 1942 to enable the foundations of victory to be laid. Without their fortitude, nothing 
could have been successful offensively, and we could have starved. That is the basic fact 
of all our wars. 


The period assessed is from the middle of 1943 to the end of May in the following 
year; the book therefore includes the defeat of the U-boats in the Atlantic, and the 
exploits of that paragon, Captain F. J. Walker; much fighting in the Arctic, including the 
sinking of the Scharnhorst, where for once a battleship’s gunnery officers came fully into 
their own; the landings at Salerno and Anzio, saved from disaster by the fire of the fleet; 
the disappointing attempt on the Aegean Islands (which illustrates how, even at a fairly 
late stage in a war, politicians who should know better can make stupid mistakes, and 
keep on sticking to a bad opinion); and the withdrawal of the Italian fleet from opposition 
to the Allies. These are the highlights, The intricacies of coastal warfare are not 
neglected, nor are the great movements in the Far East, nor the exploits of the midget 
submarines against the Tirpitz. 

On the personal side, some of the most interesting passages in the book concern the 
retirement of Sir Dudley Pound, and the succession to office as First Sea Lord of Sir 
Andrew Cunningham. This recalls an incident salutary to think upon. ‘ A.B.C.,’ as he 
was affectionately and respectfully known in the Navy, was one of the few senior officers 
not merely to have survived the dark years with reputation enhanced, but to have stood 
up effectively to his own Prime Minister. But when Sir Dudley Pound broke down, it was 
decided that his post should first be offered to Admiral Fraser. “‘ Fraser replied with 
dignity,” so Captain Roskill relates,“ and in words with which the Navy agreed, that 
whereas he believed he had the confidence of his own fleet, Cunningham had that of the 
whole Navy.”” And so it came about that Cunningham was installed at the Admiralty, 
after which he and the Prime Minister “ grew to better understanding.”’ It was not an 
easy road for either man, but in the end (as may be read in A Sailor's Odyssev and else- 
where) magnanimity won. 
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It has been noted of the earlier and more difficult, because uphill, volumes of Captain 
Roskill’s work that although his is in a full sense an official, it is never an uncritical 
history. This is surely as it should be. History reduced to fact, mere fact, has limited 
value. Personal judgment, when informed, brings it alive. There is less to criticize in 
the time spanned by the present work. Things were going better; resources were, by and 
large, used to advantage; material was building up for the supreme test in Europe of 
June, 1944. And one feels that where criticism is applied, it is fair. This is especially 
true in the review of the conduct of the Italian landings; in the matter of the escape of 
so many Germans to the Italian mainland; and in the conduct of the later Arctic convoys. 


The standard of narrative remains smooth and balanced, which represents achievement 
in a work of such extensive sweep. 


The Potemkin Mutiny. By Richard Hough. (Hamish Hamilton.) 18s. 


Members will be familiar with the story of the mutiny on board the Russian battleship 
Potemkin in 1905; the facts were recorded in this JouRNAL as recently as November, 1959. 
Mr. Hough, with proper acknowledgment to that article, has expanded the story into a 
short book, and with the skill of the good journalist he has produced a very readable one. 
He has, moreover, largely avoided the nautical solecisms which marred his previous 
works; there is nothing worse than on a ship. 


The book is, however, open to one criticism. Although he has obtained unspecified 
help from both Soviet and former Imperial Russian naval sources, the author has relied 
to a considerable extent on the account by the Odessa revolutionary agitator 
Constantin Feldman, classed by this JouRNAL as ‘ superficial and inaccurate.’ This must 
explain his use of the name Vakulinchuk instead of Omelchuk for the seaman whose corpse 
provoked the serious riots among the population of Odessa, and their massacre by the 
Cossacks detailed to restore order. That Messrs. Hamish Hamilton do not regard the 


book as history, in the true sense, is shown by their failure to provide an alphabetical 
index. 


We are, nonetheless, indebted to Mr. Hough for uncovering some new facts. The 
most interesting concern the fate of the members of the crew who sought refuge in 
Roumania. Matushenko, the leader of the mutiny, was enticed back to Russia in 1907 
by a promise of a free pardon, arrested on crossing the frontier, and shot. Mr. Hough is 
also to be congratulated on his use of a number of contemporary photographs of the 


affair, instead of reproducing the well-known stills from Eisenstein’s classic film Battleship 
Potemkin. 


The Battle of the Nile. By Oliver Warner. (Batsford.) 21s. 


The ‘ artistic unity’ of the battle of the Nile, to quote Mr. Warner’s own words, 
makes it an ideal subject for this latest addition to the publisher’s British Battle Series; 
and the author, whose earlier works have won him wide recognition as a leading authority 
on the period, makes full use of the splendid material ready to his hand. He first skilfully 
sets his stage by a concise account of the strategic situation at the beginning of 1798. 
But it might have been made clearer how courageous was the Government’s decision to 
reinforce Lord St. Vincent at the expense of the Home fleet at such a time of crisis; 
for when Lord Spencer sent his first instructions to the Admiral the destination of the 
French expedition assembling at Toulon was still in doubt, and he made no mention that 
it might be Egypt. It was, I believe, actually Henry Dundas, the unattractive 
Secretary of State for War, who first suggested this possibility. 

Then we are inside the Mediterranean with Nelson’s small squadron at the moment 
of Brueys’s escape from Toulon, and we take part in the long pursuit during which he 
missed his adversary by such an agonizingly small margin. The battle is brilliantly done, 
and the diagrams are clear enough to enable the complete layman to understand what 
happened during that apocalyptic night. 
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Finally Mr. Warner sums up the strategic aftermath. Here some may feel that he 
is rather less than fair to Nelson over the fiasco which followed the Neopolitan advance 
on Rome; for would not the French in any case have acted to deprive the Mediterranean 
fleet of its base at Naples? Thus to call the ‘ first fruit of the Nile the gratuitous loss 
of Naples’ seems a questionable judgment; and, if it is true that the strategic 
consequences of the battle may at first sight be called ‘ disappointing,’ the longer term 
results were very far-reaching for, as Mr. Warner himself says, it inspired Europe to 
continue to resist Buonaparte’s ‘ limitless lust for power.’ That being unquestionably 
so, the immediate disappointments over Russian and Turkish participation in the war 
fall into their proper perspective. 


Like all this series, the book is beautifully illustrated and produced: and that being 
so the recurrence of misprints, remarked on in reviewing an earlier volume, is the more 
perplexing. For example, the Bellerophon’s gunners surely showed their mettle rather 
than metal (p. 95); and is it not a solecism to write that a ship was ‘ afloat but grounded ’? 
Such blemishes, if they caused the raising of one surprised, and possibly pedantic, eyebrow 
can, however, detract little from the pleasure derived from so distinguished a piece of work. 


British Naval Dress. By Dudley Jarrett. (Dent.) 35s. 


It is becoming increasingly the practice of film producers to claim that when they 
make a historical film they spare neither expense nor trouble to get right all the details of dress 
and decor. When, however, they have tried to deal with a film of the sea, they have found 
themselves up against an almost impenetrable curtain, for no one before Mr. Jarrett 
has ever written a real book on naval dress. It is true that there have been a few 
scattered articles and little pamphlets, but these have never been sufficiently detailed 
and have often only served to perpetuate the errors of the past. Now we have this 
excellent book, the subject of much conscientious research, carefully written, beautifully 
printed, profusely illustrated, and provided with an adequate index. 


_ To some it may seem extraordinary that the naval officer did not have a uniform 
until 1748, lagging behind the navies of most civilized countries, while the lower deck 
had to wait 101 years more. But perhaps this is not so surprising when one thinks of the 
penury with which the Navy was run, the extraordinary ‘ make do and mend’ way in 
which ships were kept in commission, and the years that officers and men were kept waiting 
for their pay. Of course, everyone gambled with their lives and hoped for a windfall of 
prize money to mend their fortunes, but not all were lucky and the greater number had 
to dress themselves on a very limited budget among surroundings which were hard on 
their clothes. All the same, it was the naval officers themselves who finally petitioned that 
they might be granted 2 uniform—and then when they had it many tried to avoid 
wearing it or altered it to suit their own tastes. 

At the beginning, officers were invited to submit their own designs for uniform, and 
some of them didsoin thescarlet and grey which were almost becoming the accepted colours 
for naval dress, but the King chose blue and white, an independent Royal decision, so 
Mr. Jarrett thinks, which was merely confirmed by his meeting with the Duchess of Bedford 
in her attractive blue and white riding habit, a story which has often been told. 


Mr. Jarrett shows clearly how nearly all uniform has had a basis in civilian fashion, 
altered here and there to adapt it to its new role and often lagging far behind in time; 
this applying particularly to full dress. He takes us through the whole confused history 
of naval dress, showing what was worn at each period, often digressing to tell us the 
story behind a change of rig. The whole is profusely illustrated, a necessity for this type 
of book, many of the illustrations being drawn from the National Maritime Museum. 

“ ““This is definitely a book which anyone interested in the naval man will want to 
read and then to keep on his shelf, whether his main interests be literary, theatrical, or 
pictorial. 
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The Navy at War. By Captain S. W. Roskill, R.N. (Collins.) 30s. 


Captain Roskill is probably the most qualified person to write such a book as this, 
having already written the first three volumes of the official naval history, and having 
had access to all official records. He now gives us the whole naval war in one volume, 
with sufficient exciting detail to interest the layman and sufficient comprehensive cover 
to satisfy the expert. As is to be expected in the story of the Navy in the second World 
War, the bulk of the book is set in the Atlantic Ocean and Home Waters, but there is 
sufficient narrative of the Pacific campaign to show that the lessons learned there were 
no different from those in the Atlantic. 


The first and most vital of these is that in war Britain must never forget that she can 
only win if she pursues constantly a maritime strategy. Roskill starts his book with the 
words, ‘‘ Maritime power is the means whereby we control the sea for our own purposes 
and deny such control to the enemy.’’ He then repeatedly points out how all the second 
World War campaigns depended upon our ability to do this. Perhaps the most striking 
example is on pages 165-167, where “‘ the events of mid-1941 in Syria, Iraq, East Africa, 
the Red Sea, and Iran provide a striking example of the way in which a maritime power 
can, by the swift and judicious use of its forces, decisively influence events on land terri- 
tories of vast extent.” 


In the Pacific narrative there is constant emphasis on the way in which maritime 
power enabled the Allies to strike where and when they wanted and, by denying control 
of the sea to the enemy, were able to by-pass large numbers of Japanese troops who could 
thus take no part in the battles. 


From the purely naval aspect it is most interesting to see how before 1939, and 
indeed at certain times between then and 1945, certain opinion within the Navy was still 
obstinate in its refusal to accept the inevitability of the convoy system, believing instead 
that it would be more effective to hunt out U-boats in likely areas. Roskill shows how, 
in spite of our giving the U.S. Navy the benefit of our hard won experience in this field, they 
were slow toinstitute convoys in 1942, and how as a result very high losses were sustained on 
the Eastern seaboard. When they did begin convoying, the losses dropped immediately. 


Although in any book of this sort, which is the result of analysis of factual records, 
there are bound to be some hindsight criticisms of individuals, Roskill has avoided 
acrimony, although he has quite rightly pointed out some of the most glaring lapses, 
such as the Admiralty’s unwarranted interference with the men on the spot culminating 
in the tragedy of convoy PQ 17, and the attempt to interfere with Admiral Cunningham 
in the Mediterranean in 1941. 


The book has a comprehensive index and is well illustrated with both maps and 
photographs. 


Malta Convoy. By Peter Shankland and Anthony Hunter. (Collins.) 18s. 


One suspects that this book was written with film rights in view, for in it is all the 
drama and suspense that is needed to make an outstanding film. Yet it has also the 
merit of presenting Operation ‘ Pedestal,’ the passage of a convoy to Malta in the 
summer of 1942, as a straightforward, balanced account, apart from a certain amount 
of fictional conversation put into the mouths of some of the actors. This is probably 
necessary in a book of this sort, though it will irritate the reader who is concerned to see 
the story in its strict historical setting. 


This apart, there can be nothing but praise for the restrained way in which the 
tale is told. ‘ Pedestal’ was a grim affair, and the authors have presented their picture 
with a realism that bites home. They have gone to the German and Italian sources, 
as well as to the British, for their information, and so have achieved a really compre- 
hensive perspective from which the operation can be viewed as a whole. If it was vital 
for the ‘survival of Malta that the ‘ Pedestal’ convoy got through, it was equally vital 
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for the Axis position in the Mediterranean that it did not. And so the stage was set 
for a battle in the heroic mould. 


The authors perhaps concentrate too much on the story of the tanker Ohio for 
strict historical balance (it is this that raises the suspicion that a film is the main object 
of the book), but if so, it does give them the opportunity of bringing vividly into the 
foreground the great contribution to victory which the merchant navy made in these 
costly operations. And that is all to the good, for far too often it is the Royal Navy which 
basks in the limelight while their partners, the merchant ships and seamen, are more 
dimly seen in the background of naval events. In this book, they are right out in front, 
where they ought to be. 


ARMY 


Amiable Renegade. The Memoirs of Captain Peter Drake, 1671-1753. 
Introduction and Notes by Sidney Burrell. (Oxford University Press.) 45s. 


In 1755 there appeared in Dublin The Memoirs of Captain Peter Drake, written 
by a cadet of a family of minor Catholic Anglo-Irish gentry, who had led a full life around 
the battlefields, whorehouses, taverns, and gambling dens of Europe. His scandalized 
family did what they could to suppress this unwelcome document, and in consequence 
very few copies of the book have survived. The editors of this reprinting have traced 
eight in American and British libraries; a ninth is to be found on the shelves of this 
Institution. . 

Beginning with the capitulation of Limerick in 1691, the ‘ Captain,’ who never 
held a commission in his 25 years of soldiering, takes us on an extended tour of Europe 
in the days of Marlborough. Nearly three-quarters of the book relates to his experiences 
in the War of the Spanish Succession, during which he took pay from—for he can hardly 
be said to have served—the monarchs of France, Spain, and England, deserting whenever 
the fancy took him or whenever his superiors penetrated his soldierlike veneer to uncover 
the sham that lay below. Of great events we learn little. His account of Ramillies 
deals only with the flight of the French; about ‘ Mall-Placket ’ we hear more, for there he 
fought in the ranks of the French Gens d’ Armes and was severely wounded and captured ; 
and we are given some account of his part at the siege of Bouchain, this time in British 
pay. But on the whole it is the confession of a worthless scallywag who, in the words 
of one of his exasperated superiors, managed to be “ always on business, and never at 
his duty.” 

For all his faults, Drake tells us quite a lot about the military life and custom of 
the period, and this feature alone makes this re-issue worthwhile. There must have 
been many of his stamp in those days, although it would be unfair to cite him as typical 
of those ‘ Wild Geese’ who died so valiantly in the ranks of the Catholic armies. 
Fortunate to escape with his life from the many scrapes in which his disloyalty, chicanery, 
and bravado landed him, Drake closes his memoirs in Dublin, a garrulous, peripatetic 
old sponge. 

Mr. Jordan-Smith deals admirably with the bibliographical aspect of the book, 
while Mr. Burrell, who is Assistant Professor of History at Barnard College, Columbia 
University, provides a sensible, if over-enthusiastic, introduction. He has faithfully 
fulfilled an editor’s duty to identify the persons mentioned in the text, but one more 
familiar with the military detail of the period would have insisted on a fuller indexing 
of the subject-matter. The illustrations (except for that of Bath, which is of too late a 
date) are well chosen, but, at the price demanded, a better and more usefully placed map 
of the Low Countries should have been provided. 


The Ordeal cof Captain Roeder. Translated and edited by Helen Roeder. 
(Methuen.) 25s. 


Captain Franz Roeder was a company commander in the First Battalion of the 
First Regiment of Foot Guards in the army of the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt 
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{not to be confused with the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, who supplied us with some 
useful troops during the American War). At the time when the Grand Duke furnished 
Napoleon with a contingent for his invasion of Russia in 1812, which is the subject of 
this book, Roeder was an officer of some experience, having served with the Imperial 
Army at Friedland and Wagram and, though we are not actually told, he was to con- 
tinue to serve and receive a wound at Liitzen, and to survive until 1840. 


His diary, discovered recently but written up during and soon after the events he 
so vividly describes, is charming. It is well worth reading not only for the ‘ ordeal’ 
itself but for the light it sheds upon a multitude of small things that reveal the curious 
domestic concern that the grand-ducal army was. Those of us who know only a Prus- 
sianized German Army, composed of officers with a strict code of Pflicht and Ehre and 
of ‘ omnicompetent ’ feldwebels, will be surprised by the outpourings from this romantic, 
sensitive soul, professionally minded indeed but as temperamenivoll as Rupert Brooke’s 
German Jews. There is a competent feldwebel, too, but he is not the fellow of our 
imagination either. 

The translation of the Captain’s great-great-grand-daughter, though otherwise 
fluent and even idiomatic, is oddly halting where it encounters technicalities. Victor’s 
and Ney’s corps and Captain Wachter’s company appear as “‘ the Victor corps,” “ the 
Ney corps ”’ and “ the Wachter company,” and there is a clumsy phrase for ‘ stand to.’ 
It should be explained also that the Leib-compagnie corresponded roughly with our 


‘Colonel’s company.’ But it is a nice little tale, and these small blemishes do not detract 
from it. 


Horsemen Blue and.Gray. A Pictorial History. Pictures by Dillon Milhollen. 
Text by J. R. Johnson and A. H. Bill. (Oxford University Press.) 7os. 


The production of books about the American Civil War has become a major 
industry in the U.S.A. Many of them glamorize, and nearly all of them soar into dithy- 
ramb; according to the more popular authors, Gettysburg has replaced Valley Forge 
as the historical womb of Greater America. 


Horsemen Blue and Gray is a welcome exception. It combines factual narrative 
with a powerful sense of atmosphere. In this latter respect, it makes abundant use of 
photographs and sketches, many of them of first-class artistic quality. They emphasize 
the fact that the Civil War marked a watershed between two concepts of war, between 
war as a parade and war as an unpleasant necessity, sordid and businesslike. From the 
first recruiting posters with their ingenious appeal, ‘ LAST CHANCE FOR CAVALRY ! 
FOR THE WAR !’, and the posed photographs of splendidly braided officers to the 
more realistic wreckage of Chambersburg after a cavalry raid, they show with effective 
subtlety the change in the character of the conflict. The maps have the essential virtue 
of simplicity, and are as profuse as could be wished. Unfortunately they give the odd 
impression that towns in America are connected only by railways. 

The textual matter has been skilfully compiled. It is an account of personalities 
and raids rather than a definitive history, and the background is only briefly sketched in. 
But this is as it should be, and is in itself significant. Until late in the war, personality 
and raiding played a disproportionate part in cavalry operations. As the author points 
out, Hooker may well have lost Chancellorsville because his cavalry was miles away, 
and Lee was seriously handicapped at Gettysburg for the same reason. The moral, 
that raiding behind the enemy lines, however spectacular, is rarely justified by results, 


might have been studied with advantage by the formulators of our air strategy in the 
late war. 


The individual touches, familiar to aficionados of the Civil War, are lovingly des- 
cribed; ‘ Jeb’ Stuart with his plumed hat, Custer with his black velvet uniform, Forrest 
who ‘ went into the war worth a million and a half dollars and came out a beggar.’ The 
days were yet to come when every general carried a publisher’s contract in his knapsack. 
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Connoisseurs of military detail will be interested to learn that there actually was 
such a formation as ‘ Horse Marines ’—a group of Federal cavalry who cruised up and 
down the Tennessee River on paddle-steamers, looking for likely targets. Full use is 
made of eye-witness accounts and extracts from letters, a technique which reinforces 
the many illustrations in bringing the atmosphere of the war vividly to life. 


This eminently readable work should, by the way, remove one serious miscon- 
ception. In a recent press article, a very senior officer attributed to Jeb Stuart the 
classic principle that, ‘ You’ve got to git thar fustest with the mostest.’ Admirers of 
Nathan Bedford Forrest have been simmering ever since. 


The Madras Regiment. 1758-1958. By Lieut.-Colonel E. G. Phythian-Adams, 
O.B.E. (Regimental Centre, Wellington, India.) Rs. 13. 


From the raising of the 1st. Battalion of Coast Sepoys during Lally’s siege of Fort 
St. George until the mutiny of the Bengal Army too years later, the infantry regiments 
of the Madras Army had a history of distinguished and deserving service; but thereafter, 
with the end of Company rule and the orientation of military thinking in India towards 
the Punjab and the Frontier, the prestige of the. Madras battalions and the quality of 
their British officers were in continuous decline. At the outbreak of the last war, four 
Territorial battalions were the sole representatives of this historic branch of the Indian 
forces. The Japanese threat of 1942 was the occasion of calling into being once more 
infantry battalions from Madras. In Burma in 1944/45, and again in Kashmir since 
the war, the Madras Regiment showed that the sad fate of the previous century had 
been undeserved. In this compact volume, containing 13 illustrations and six maps, the 
author provides for both Briton and Indian a clear account of the fame, decline, and 
resuscitation of the Madrasi infantry tradition. 


AIR 


The Sky Suspended: The Battle of Britain, May, 1940, to April, 1941. By 
Drew Middleton. (Secker & Warburg.) 16s. 


Drew Middleton was a foreign correspondent in London in the winter of 1939 and 
the summer of 1940, and he writes with personal experience of the blitz. Since that 
date he has spent many years in this country and he is well known as a confirmed Anglo- 
phile, but he retains an objective, almost clinical, view of our character, as those who 
have read his earlier book The British well appreciate. He is the best of all critics, a 
candid friend, as he gives us an eyewitness account of that perilous summer when 
enduring courage, in the air and on the ground, matched the unquenchable humour of 
the beleaguered population. This is an account leavened by such profound insight and 
delight in the incongruous that it can almost be described as a study of character rather 
than history. The history is there, however, and though the factual material is not 
new, we see a fresh angle on the often told tale of the Battle of Britain, which began with 
the battle in the air by day, continued with the bombing of London by night, and finally 
swung to the night bombing of the industrial cities. The stages merge and overlap, 
but Middleton judges that, if degrees of importance can be assessed, the early days were 
the most significant because upon their outcome hung the fate of Operation ‘ Sea Lion.’ 


The author has made judicious use of official records, in particular the log books of 
No. 85 Squadron, and draws full effect from the terse, clipped, anonymous but authentic 
descriptions of combat. 


A shrewd observer and a veteran war correspondent, he believes that British 
resolution in strategy and flexibility in tactics were the main reasons for victory.. He 
contrasts British firm direction with German indecision, recounting how the German 
attacks switched in the day battle from radar stations to sector stations and from. sector 
stations to London. “ Twice Goering picked up and tried the keys to victory—but 
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each time, possibly because the lock did not click immediately, he discarded the key 
and tried another.’’ The leaders of the defence are accorded their due, and the author 
shows a full appreciation of the ability and courage of Air Marshals Dowding and Park 
who, he feels, received less credit than they. deserved. ‘‘ Military leaders,’’ he says, 
‘seldom fight prolonged battles without suffering professional criticism.’ Some 
difference of opinion in regard to the tactics they employed was inevitable, but worse was 
to follow, ‘‘ since ingratitude is not the exclusive prerogative of republics, the worldly 
will not be surprised to find that both officers were relieved of their commands and 
assigned to other less onerous and less important duties.”’ 


But this is mainly a story of courage and high morale. Defeat was so near that 
it might at times have seemed inevitable, but the resilience and resolution of Londoners 
in the blitz was matched by a wayward lack of sense of history which filled the corres- 
pondence columns of the popular newspapers with accounts of nesting wagtails, the 
first cuckoo of the year, and the debilitating effects of the war on the bloodstock market. 


This book is a tribute from a friend, admiring but not awed, amazed at times and 
a little amused, and its spirit is well caught by the title which is taken from Housman, 


‘“‘ Their shoulders held the sky suspended 
They stood, and earth’s foundations stay.” 


The Hero. Charles A. Lindbergh. The Legend and the Man. By Kenneth S. 
Davis. (Longmans.) 30s. 


Claude Grahame-White. By Graham Wallace. (Putnam.) 35s. 


It is said that Warner Brothers’ spectacular film ‘“‘ The Spirit of St. Louis ”’ received 
a very poor box office reception when it opened in 1957 and the accepted reason was that 
very few movie-goers under 40 either knew or cared about Lindbergh. Yet in his day he 
was the object of mass adulation—‘ a furore of public admiration so fanatical as to be 
unique ’”—and this detailed and meticulous biography illustrates the volatile nature of 
hero-worship which in this unhappy case flared to extremes and died again within the 
hero’s own lifetime. 


Mr. Davis begins the history of the “ archetypal aviator of the 2oth century ” with 
his austere and lonely childhood, then traces the early days as a barnstorming gypsy 
flyer, stunt man, and air mail pilot, which led to that dramatic moment when he took 
off alone on his attempt to win the Raymond Orteig prize. It is difficult now to envisage 
the circumstances, but in 1927 the conditions seemed impossible and six pilots had already 
lost their lives in attempting the non-stop flight from New York to Paris. Lindbergh’s 
safe arrival in Paris engendered a “‘ typhoon of ecstasy and relief,’’ bordering on mass 
hysteria, and for a while he rode the crest, but it was this same distraught emotionalism, 
fostered by brutal and relentless publicity, which finally led to personal tragedy. The 
cruel kidnapping is as well remembered as the famous flight, but more charitably we tend 
to overlook the one-time hero’s controversial role in the second World War when his 
advocacy of American neutralism accelerated a rapid decline in popularity. 


In the very year that Lindbergh flew to fame, a renowned name in British aviation 
severed all connection with the world of flying. Claude Grahame-White was a true 
pioneer. Not for him the single spectacular feat, but a whole galaxy of flying ‘ firsts.’ 
Having taught himself to fly in 1909 and soloed without a single formal lesson, he opened 
the first British school of flying, later organized Britain’s first air mail service, and built 
and operated the world’s first commercial air liner. The year after he learned to fly, he 
competed in the great London to Manchester air race. He did not win but his magnificent 
attempt caught the public imagination and did much to foster enthusiasm for the new 
‘sport.’ It is delightful in these complex days to read of the logistic problems of the 
early aviators. Cars dashed ahead on the Manchester road to cache supplies of petrol and 
spares, and the railway sleepers were painted white at critical points to aid navigation. 
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Grahame-White, who died only last year, just before his 80th birthday, left behind a 
tradition peculiarly dear to the Royal Air Force. He was the father and the spirit of 
Hendon, ‘London’s own airport,’ and it was there he developed his flying shows, the 
forerunners of the famous Royal Air Force Pageants. Their reputation is a fitting memorial 
to an impetuous and dynamic character who constantly clashed with officialdom and 
received little formal recognition. 

These are two books of great attraction to all who are interested in the history of 
aviation. Kenneth Davis's story of Lindbergh has the wider scope; Harold Nicolson, 
who knew “ the hero "’ well, has called it the indictment of a nation, but Mr. Wallace’s 
readable account of early fiying in this country also has appeal and is well illustrated by 
numerous photographs, some of which have not been published before. The subjects of 
the biographies have much in common, “ a genius for mechanics in general and aviation in 
particular,” and an unrepentant individualism which often resulted in brushes with 
authority. Grahame-White met frustration and disappointment, Lindbergh has been 


touched by tragedy, but in the flying world they will be remembered always as skilful 
and courageous pioneers. 
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by Johnson and Bill. (Oxford University Press, 1960.) 70s. Presented by the 
publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


GRAPE AND CANISTER: THE STORY OF THE FIELD ARTILLERY OF THE ARMY OF THE 
Potomac, 1861-1865. By L. Van Loan Naisawald. (Oxford University Press, 
1960.) 70s. Presented by the publishers. 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE AND OTHER STORIES. By Stephen Crane. (Oxford 
University Press, 1960.) 8s. 6d. 


MIDDLE EAST 


A SHortT PoLiticaL GUIDE TO THE ARAB WoRLD. By Peter Partner. (Pall Mall Press, 
1960.) 16s. 6d. 


THE WHITE NILE. By Alan Moorehead. (Hamish Hamilton, 1960.) 25s. 
NASSER: THE RISE TO PowER. By Joachim Joesten. (Odhams, 1960.) 2Is. 
DivipE AND LosE: THE ARAB REVOLT, 1955-1958. (Bles, 1960.) 21s. 


Wark IN THE DESERT: AN R.A.F. FRONTIER CAMPAIGN. By Sir John Bagot Glubb. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 1960.) 16s. 


THE Doomep Oasis. (Novel.) By Hammond Innes. (Collins, 1960.) 15s. 


INDIA AND BURMA 
PROBLEMS OF INDIAN DEFENCE. By K. M. Panikkar. (Asia Publishing House, 1960.) 
18s. 6d. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 
InDIA MEETs CHINA IN NEPAL. By Girilal Jain. (Asia Publishing House, 1960.) 30s. 
Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 
THE Lotus AND THE Ropot. By Arthur Koestler. (Hutchinson, 1960.) 25s. 
Burma. 3rd Edition. By D. G. E, Hall. (Hutchinson, 1960.) 12s. 6d. 
THE Union oF Burma. By Hugh Tinker. (Oxford University Press, 1959.) 42s. 


FAR EAST 


Russia AND CHINA: FROM THE Huns To Mao TsgE-Tunc. By J. V. Davidson-Houston. 
(Robert Hale, 1960.) 21s. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this 
JOURNAL.) 

THe Waite Rajaus: A History OF SARAWAK FROM 1841 TO 1946. By Steven 
Runciman. (Cambridge University Press, 1960.) 27s. 6d. 

BAYONETS TO LHASA : THE First FuLL ACCOUNT OF THE BRITISH INVASION OF TIBET 
in 1904. By Peter Fleming. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 1961.) 30s. Presented by the 
publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 

Trpet 1s my Country. By Thubten Jigine Norbu. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 1960.) 


258. 
Japan. By Sir Esler Dening. (Benn, 1960.) 21s. 
KOREA AND THE Fatt oF MacArtTuuR. By Trumbull Higgins. (Oxford University 


Press, 1960.) 258. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 
BANNER OVER Pusan. By Ellery Anderson. (Evans, 1960.) 21s. 
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AFRICA 


THE ANATOMY OF PARTNERSHIP: SOUTHERN RHODESIA AND THE CENTRAL AFRICAN 
FEDERATION. By T. R. M. Creighton. (Faber, 1960.) 25s. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 

THE BACKGROUND TO CURRENT AFFAIRS. 2nd Edition. By D. W. Crowley. (Mac- 
millan, 1960.) 21s. 

THE DIPLOMACY OF THE GREAT Powers. By Sir William Hayter. (Hamish Hamilton, 
1960.) 10s. 6d. 

Trae Attack ON Wortp Poverty. By Andrew Shonfield. (Chatto and Windus, 
1960.) 21s. 

HISTORICAL 


Tue DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE BY EDWARD GIBBON: AN ABRIDGE- 
MENT. By D. M. Low. (Chatto and Windus, 1960.) 30s. 


Wuo’s Wo 1n History. Vor. I. Britisw Istes, 55 B.c.-1485 a.D. By W. O. 
Hassall. (Blackwell, 1960.) 37s. 6d. 


CASTLES AND Cannon. By B. H. St. J. O’Neil. (Oxford University Press, 1960.) 30s. 
Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


Tur AGE OF REASON, 1700-1789. By Harold Nicolson. (Constable, 1960.) 45s. 


Tue Great SwINDLE: THE STORY OF THE SouTH SEA BuBBLE. By Virginia Cowles. 
(Collins, 1960.) 21s. 


THE OTHER ARMADA. By A. Temple Patterson. (Manchester University Press, 1960.) 
30s. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


THE UNFORTUNATE SHIP. (The Birkenhead.) By J. Lennox Kerr. (Harrap, 1960.) 
158. Presented by the publishers. 


THE ORDEAL OF CAPTAIN ROEDER. (Russian Campaign, 1812.) (Ed.) Helen Roeder. 
(Methuen, 1960.) 25s. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 

Tuey Saw it Happen. Vor. IV. 1897-1940. (Ed.) Asa Briggs. (Blackwell, 
1960.) 308. 

Tue Poremxkin Mutiny. By Richard Hough. (Hamish Hamilton, 1960.) 18s. 
Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


THe RisE aND Fatt OF THE THIRD Reicu. By William L. Shirer. (Secker and 
Warburg, 1960.) 63s. 

Historic Events, 1839-1939: THE PHOTOHISTORIAN’s APPROACH. By Helmut and 
Alison Gernsheim. (Longmans, 1960.) 42s. 


Protest 1n Arms: THE IRISH TROUBLES, 1916-1923. By Edgar Holt. (Putnam, 
1960.) 30s. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A History oF GREEK FIRE AND GUNPOWDER. By J. R. Partington. (Heffer, 1960.) 
708. 
Some ReEFLections on Genius. By Russell Brain. (Pitman Medical Publishing 
Co. Ltd., 1960.) 308. 


On THE Winp oF a Dream. By Commander Victor Clark. (Hutchinson, 1960.) 30s. 
Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 

Crime Berore Catvary. By Guy Schofield. (Harrap, 1960.) 15s. 

Tue Firrzezen Wonpers or tHe Worip. By René Poirer. (Gollancz, 1960.) 25s. 

A Biocrapuy oF THE Sea. By Richard Carrington. (Chatto and Windus, 1960.) 
308, 
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RECOMMENDED ARTICLES 


WAR AND THE SERVICES 


STRATEGIC MOBILITY 1s A NATIONAL STATE OF 
MIND 


EXPLODING THE NUCLEAR HUMBUG. 
(British Forces in Germany.) 


OFFICER EpucaTion: Lert’s MAKE It ATTRAC- 
TIVE... 


BRITAIN’S DEFENCE POLICY 
THE WORLD OF POLARIS 


AIRCRAFT REGAINING 
SUBMARINE 


MASTERY OVER THE 
KILLING NUCLEAR SUBMARINES 


Army AviaTIon. (Several Articles.) 
HELICOPTERS IN ALGERIA ... 
TWILIGHT WAR 

DEFENDERS OR AVENGERS... 


THE FRENCH ATOMIC STRIKING FORCE 
THE LESSONS OF EXPERIENCE 


(Seven Naval examples.) 
N.A.T.O. as A NUCLEAR Power... 


Military Review, October, 1960. 
The Economist, 29th October, 1960. 


Aiy University Quarterly Review, 
Summer, 1960. 


Airy Power, Autumn, 1960. 


Survival, November—December, 1960 


The Times, 21st November, 1960. 


U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 
November, 1960. 


Army, November, 1960. 
Army, November, 1960. 
Military Review, November, 1960. 


Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
November, 1960. 


General Military Review, December, 
1960. 


General Military Review, December, 
1960. 


The Times, 23rd November, 1960. 


The Guardian, 23rd November and 
6th December, 1960. 


The Daily Telegraph, 13th December, 
1960. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


THE U.S., CUBA, AND THE Monro DocTRINE 
BERLIN BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


THE NortH WEST FRONTIER TopDAay 
I. Afghanistan. 
II. Pushtunistan Dispute. 


THE MEANING OF FREEDOM 


SoME REFLECTIONS ON THE MONCKTON REPORT... 


NORTH AND SouTH. EAST AND WEST. ... 
(Review of Foreign Policy.) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PAKISTAN 
(A review of two years.) 


THE CoNnGo 


THE NEW MANIFESTO ae eae 
(Result of the Communist Conference.) 


The World Today, November, 1960. 
The World Today, November, 1960. 


British Survey, October, 1960. 


Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
October, 1960. 


The World Today, December, 1960. 


The Times, 29th/30th November, 
1960. 


Commonwealth Survey, 22nd Novem- 
ber, 1960. 


British Survey, November, 1960. 
The Times, 7th December, 1960, 
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THE IDEA OF THE COMMONWEALTH: A HIsTorI- 


CAL STUDY ae ae ... British Survey, December, 1960. 
THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY ... ii ... Quarterly Review, January, 1961. 
A GuipE To BUGANDA ... — _ ... The Times, 30th December, 1960. 
THE YEAR OF THE AFTERMATH ... a? ... The Times, 4th January, 1961. 

(Afnca in 1961.) 

AFRICA wh i nee ia ... The Round Table, December, 1960. 


Six articles.) 
THE UnritTEp STATES AND SOUTH AMERICA .... International Affairs, January, 1961. 


Tur PoviticaL METHODS OF GENERAL DE GAULLE International Affairs, January, 1961. 


ALL THE ABOVE ARTICLES MAY BE SEEN IN THE LIBRARY 


M‘Corquodale, London, S.E. 
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PRECISELY-— 


—jt is just in this manner that 
we design and manufacture 
equipment and_ instruments, 
mechanical, optical, electronic 
—-or a combination of all 
three. 











From original idea, through 
Research and Development, to 


Drawing Office, Pattern Shop, 


Foundry, Machine Shop and 
final assembly the essential 
qualities to which the Inspec- 
tion Team | my. close attention 
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